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JAPANESE RESUME 
EFFORT TO LOWER 
BARS TO AMERICA 


California's Congressional Dele- 
gation Stands Firm—Consti- 
tutional Amendment Planned 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 29 (Special) 
—Anti-Japanese sentiment in Cali- 
fornia is stirred anew by the report 
from Tokyo that Viscount Yasuya 
Uchida, Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has instructed Masano Hani- 
hara, newly-appointed Ambassador tc 
the United States to resume immigra- 
tion negotiations with the American 
Government in an effort to modify 
present American restrictions on im- 
migrant Japanese labor. 

This report has brought assurances 
from California’s congressional dele- 
gation at Washington that every effort 
will be made not only to preseve in- 
tact the so-called American-Japaneseé 
“gentlemen’s agreement” in which 
Japan promises to refuse issuance of 
passports to Japanese laborers, but 
that legislation, opening the way for 
changes in the Federal Constitution 
will be effected to prevent American- 
born Japanese children from exercis- 
ing full citizenship rights in this coun- 
try. 

Some such action is ‘said to be im- 
perative. California works at cross- 
purposes. 
tempts on the one hand to socialize 
approximately 100,000 nonassimilable 
Asiatics and by commendable efforts 
on the other hand to offset this handi- 
cap by describing the good things 
about California in an ambitious na- 
tional advertising campaign in order 
that people may: come to its rich val- 
leys and farm “where life is better.’ 

Two Distinct Civilizations 

In farm community life the Jap- 
anese colony in California stands out 
in bold relief, a biological sphinx, un- 
approachable, unsympathetic, empha- 
sizing in sharp contrasts all the dif- 
ferences of two distinct civilizations. 

The Japanese problem in California 
today is not primarily one of immi- 
gration. The real problem is the 
gradual encroachment of the Ameri- 
can-born Japanese on widening areas 
of agricultural land. Racial differ- 
ences compel segregation and the Jap- 
anese strongly favor it. They are now 
conducting their own schools aside 
from perfunctory conformity with} 
state school laws which require that 
English be taught. Textbooks are 
printed in Japan. They are of the 
standard series designated by the 
Mombusho—that is, the imperial edu- 
cational department of Japan for 
schools in the Empire. There is 
studied design to maintain social 
aloofness. As Nichi Bei, the Japa- 
nese-American News of San Fran- 
cisco, says: “It is a serious matter 
to slip into. Americanization. to the. 
extent of losing our national charac- 
ter.” 

A constitutional amendment is be- 
ing urged to define the status of Asi- 
atics born in this country. According 
to the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, “All 
persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the juris- | 
diction thereof, ure citizens of the' 
United States and of the state wherein | 
they reside.” Hence the American- | 
born Japanese is guaranteed maxi- 
mum rights of citizenship. Some be- 
lieve he gives a minimum of grudging 
allegiance in return. 


May Amend Amendment 


Commenting on the proposed 
amendment to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution, U. S. Webb, 
Attorney-General of California, said 
to a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor: 


I do not clearly see the necessity of 
adding another amendment to the Con- 
stitution in order to cover this question, 
but it would seem to me that the rule 
as to citizenship should be left to' the 
Fourteenth Amendment and that such 
changes therein should be made as are 
necessary to meet the purpose of the 
proposed new amendment; otherwise, 
two constitutional provisions will exist 
on that subject, the one controlling only 
because its enactment is subsequent in 
point of time. 

The declaration that a child born in| 
the United States of foreign parentage 
shall not “be eligible to citizenship” 
does not with exactness express the in- 
tention. Under the present Constitu- 
tion a child born in the United States 
is not “eligible to become a citizen,” 
he is, by virtue of such birth, a citizen. 
In. such case it is not a case of eligi- 
bility, but of established citizenship. 

I think the provision would better 
express the purpose if it read: ‘No 
child hereafter born in the United 
States of foreign parentage shall be a 
citizen of the United States, or eligible 
to such citizenship, unless both parents 
are eligible to become citizens of the 
United States.” I am convinced that 
action must be taken along these lines. 
The Japanese should be made to con- 
form to the laws and customs of the 
country of his choice. If he thinks 
well enough of it to stay here he 
should not expect more privileges than 
those accorded the white man. 


PREMIER URGED TO 
CONVOKE PARLIAMENT | 


LONDON, Jan. 29 (By The Asso: 
ciated Press) — The 


Prime Minister, Mr. 
convoke Parliament earlier than Feb. 
13, the date set for its re-assembly. | 


Paper Profits Ps 


Gold Profits Slump | 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


Co, 


Washington, Jan. 29 


at Essen, Germany, in the 


Pree. at of Ferdinand Krupp & 


last three years have increased 


In paper marks from 


79,000,000 to 


156,000,000, according to a dispatch 
received today by the Department of 
Commerce from the American Consul 

. at Berlin. 
But when calculated on a basis of 
gold marks, the profits of the Krupp 
works have dropped from 9,200,000 


marks to 1,800,000. 


All the old stock 


which was bought with gold marks 


recbived for 1922 a dividend 


equivalent to five pfennigs, gold. 
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UTAH DECISION 
AIDS ENFORCEMENT 


State Laws Prevail Over Vol- 


stead 


Act Where They Are 


Stronger, Court Holds 


SALT LAKE CITY, Jan. 24 (Special 
Correspondence)—The state prohibi- 
tion laws prevail over the Volstead 
Act where they are more stringent 
than the latter, according to a decision 


Court. 
Volstead 


It is divided by futile at-)\handed down by the state Supreme 
The decision holds that the 


Act does not in any way 


annul the state prohibition laws, and 
that privileges under the national act 
are unlawful if forbidden by the state 


laws. 


The case in question concerned the 


seizure by 


cases of 
prior to 


went into effect. 


state officers of several 
bonded liquors, purchased 
the date the Volstead Act 
Where the federal 


statute permits ownership of such 


liquor, th 


e state law makes it a mis- 


demeanor, the same as possession of 
illicitly manufactured liquor. 


Justice 


Valentine Gideon, with all 


justices of the court concurring, wrote 
the opinion holding the state law to 


be in effect. 


The findings were based 


on the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States Dec. 11, 1922, in 
the case of the United States vs. Lanzo. 
This decision held that the amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted for 
the purpose of establishing prohibition 
as a national] policy, reaching every 


part of 


the country and affecting 


transactions which are essentially lo- 
cal or intrastate as well as those per- 


taining to 


interstate transactions. 


The decision holds that Congress and 
the various states were authorized to 
take legislative steps to make the 
amendment effective, and that such 
laws as were adopted by Congress or 
the States became effective in the re- 


spective 


might vary. in many 
rurther; it “Ww 


had the 


though they 

particulars. 
leld that the States 
power to pass prohibition 


jurisdictions, 


laws prior to the adoption of the 


Eighteenth Amendment and, 


there- 


fore, that the power did not come 


from the 


amendment. 


“In effect,” this decjsion continues, 
“the second section of the Eighteenth 
Amendment put an end to restrictions 


upon the 


state’s power arising out of 


the Federal Constitution, and left her 
free to enact prohibition laws apply- 


| ing to all 
To be sur 


its. 
ainendme 


ctions within her lim- 
* the first section of the 
nt took from the states all 


trans 


, power to authorize all acts falling 


within prohibition, but it did not cut 
down or displace prior state laws not 
inconsistent with it.” 


Justice 


Gideon observed that there 


was nothing in the’ Utah prohibition 


laws con 


flicting or inconsistent with 


the Eighteenth Amendment or the Vol- 
stead Act. 

Enforcement of the prohibition laws, 
both state and federal, in Utah has 
been given added impetus recently by 
€ontinued reports of the sale of poi- 
soned “moonshine” in various parts of 


the state. 
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CO-OPERATIVE IDEA 
SEEN AS SOLUTION 
TO FARM PROBLEM 


Movement Only 10 Years Old 
in America—15 Per Cent of 
Ruralists Working Together 


By GEORGE T. ODELL 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 29 — Recon- 
struction of the agricultural industry 
in the United States already has pro- 
ceeded much further than is gener- 
ally understood. It is estimated by 
those in the Federal Government who 
maintain the closest touch with this 
movement that nearly 15 per cent of 
the American farms are conducting all 
or part of their commercial transac- 
tions through co-operative associa- 
tions. 

Co-operation is a device for massing 
the agrarian assets into larger units 
without transgressing the individualis- 
tic instinct of the farming class. That 
instinct prevails among farmers 
throughout the entire civilized world. 
Wherever men have thrown off the 
yoke of serfdom and have become in- 
dependent tillers of the soil, farms are 
operated for the most part as family 
units. This independence and individ- 
ualism is a heritage to American agri- 
culture which leading economists, so- 
ciologists, and practical business men 
agree is one of its most valuable 
assets. 


Co-operation In Europe 


Co-operation has stood the test of 
more than a century in Europe al- 
though it is compartively new in the 
United States. The American farmer 
has been slow to adopt it until pressed 
by economic necessity to do so. It is 
well, perhaps, that the pioneer work 
of developing this system was done 
in the United States before the blight 
of post-war deflation and the disjunc- 
tion of the economic fabric of the 
entire world thrust the farmers into 
despair. 

Just as American business got its 
first impetus toward reconstruction 
along the lines of massed capital in 
corporations out of the financial panic 
of 1873, so agriculture has had a tre- 
mendous thrust toward co-operative 
enterprise by reason of its adversi- 
ties during the last three years. 

Farming is a highly speculative in- 
dustry, subject to many uncertainties. 
When the farmer makes his initial 
outlay for seed and fertilizer or for 
live stock and feed, and puts his labor 
into sowing a crop or raising and fat- 
tening cattle and hogs for the market, 
he does not know what hazards nature 
may impose upon him before his pro- 
duct is matured. But even if nature 
smiles upon him with its most 
amiable intermingling of sunshine and 
rain and his toil is rewarded by 
abundance, the eee is still faced 

‘the uucertainties 0f marketing 
his product. He may have chosen to 
grow potatoes in a year when there 
is an overproduction of that particu- 
lar crop, with the result that the mar- 
ket is glutted and prices are so low 


(Contifued on Page 2, Column 1) 


SETTLE TERMS NOW 
IS BRITISH ATTITUDE 


Country Would Trust to Time 
for Revision of American 


Plan for Funding Debt 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Jan. 29—The Cabinet as- 
sembles here tomorrow to consider the 
American proposals for funding the 
British debt. These proposals—lib- 
eral as is undoubtedly the spirit in 
which they have been framed—mean 
a burden upon the British taxpayer so 
heavy that some of the members of the 
Bonar Law Government are under- 
stood to be doubtful whether it can be 
sustained. 

Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the whole, however, has 
a good press for his attitude. which 


1/is described by the Financial Times as 


accept at once “lest worse befall.” The 
London Times urges an immediate set- 
tlement on the ground of the “im- 
measurable harm which may arise 
from too protracted bargaining, the 
legal strength of the American case, 


spokesmen,” and most of the other re- 
sponsible jcurnals here take a some- 
what similar line. 

The principal exception is The 
Daily Mail, which still describes the 
terms as “impossible,” and repeats 
with the approval of an opinion attri- 
buted to Mr. Bonar Law, the Premier, 
that if he as Prime Minister signed 
them he would be the “most cursed 


Mail, however, suggests no alternative 
and since the repeated declarations of 


7/ the British Government “to repay the 


uttermost cent” bars out all claim 
for a reduction of the principal there 
remains only the question of whether 
the proposed interest is in accord- 


. ance with the not ungenerous Ameri- 
9/can promise not to “make any profit 
. out of the loan.” 


Here the fact has to be taken into 
account that interest rates may go 
down instead of up and the sugges- 
tion, therefore, has been made that 
the annual payment by Great Britain 
might be fixed by the price of United 
States Government loans of similar 
maturity. Even if this could be ac- 
cepted, however, the question remains 
whether the uncertainty in liability it 
would introduce might not be worse 
in the long run than the arrangement 
now proposed. 

The Daily Telegraph says that as a 
“matter of expediency,” Britain 
should “settle at once and trust to 
time for a possible revision later on,” 
and this somewhat prosaic view a 


present holds the field. 


and the manifest good will of its; 


Even The Daily 


Drawn from photograph © Western Newspaper Union 


John W. Davis 


Former Ambassador to Great Britain Who Pleads for Greater Understanding 
and Concord Among English-Speaking Peoples as a Means 
to Halt World Decline — 


BRITISH FORCE SENT 
TO MOSUL REGION 


Turkish Attitude at Lausanne 
Causes Irak Authorities to Dis- 
patch Troops to Oil District 


LONDON, Jan. 29 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press)—In view of the Turk- 
ish attitude at Lausanne regarding 
the Mosul district the British military 
authorities in the Irak have dis- 
patched a battalion of troops and also 
a few airplanes to the area between 
Mosul and Sherghat (65 miles south 
of Mosul) as a precautionary measure. 


By Special Cable 
LAUSANNE, Switzerland, Jan. 298— 


The Near HBastern.conference discus- 


sions were duly completed on Satur- 
day, except the plenary session on the 
Straits promised the Russians, which 
will be held on Thursday. The treaty, 
now informally in circulation among 
the delegations, will be formally pre- 
sented to the Turks on Wednesday. 
The time for a real test, therefore, is 
at hand. There are so many points, 
like capitulations, Mosul, Gallipoli 
and graves, upon which an agreement 
seems impossible that one body of 
well-informed opinion argues that as 
the Allies cannot give in any more and 
the Turks do not have to, on account | 
of military considerations, there will! 
be no signature and no result from the 
long negotiations. Another apparently 
equally large and well informed says 
the Turks are being offered so much 
they would be foolish not to sign and 
so they will. Up to now one man’s 
guess appears as good as another's. 

A favorable factor from the allied 
viewpoint is the unmistakable shift- 
ing of the French attitude in the direc- 
tion of increased support in regard 
to the Turks. M. Bompard, despite 
the apprehensions that he was more 
pro-Turk and less sympathetic toward 
the English than M. Barrére, seems 
to have been disillusioned by the 
Turkish behaviour and alarmed at the 
prospect of French interests being in 
their control. 

The Armenian Home people, while 
skeptical of the Russian offer of space 
in the Ukraine as a move to attract at- 
tention and get additional population 
within reach of the Bolshevist grasp, 
are, nevertheless, giving it serious at- 
tention. One of these leaders said 
they must avoid jumping from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire, but jt was im- 
perative that they have somewhere to 
go, and this was the only definite -pos- 
sibility thus far. 

Mr. Montgomery will go to Russia 


}immediately and in preparation had 


an extensive interview with Georgi 
Tchicherin. 
rd 


Brutal Treatment of Refugees 
By Special Cable 


ATHENS, Jan. 29—A_ British 
steamer carrying 5200 refugees from 
Pontus was forced by the Kemalists 
to land at Touzla on the Ismid penin- 
sula. Under pretense of quarantine, 
the Turks immersed the refugees in 
ice water, stripping off their clothes 
and taking their money. Lieutenant- 
Commander H. G. Fuller, captain of 
an American destroyer, by his vigor- 
ous intervention saved the lives of the 
refugees and personally supervised 
their re-embarkment and _ escorted 
the transport to Greek waters. 


\ 
BOARD CONFIRMS MR. GOMPERT 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Jan. 29—The board of 
education has confirmed the appoint- 
ment of William H, Gompert, architect, 
for six months at a salary of $10,000 
to reorganize the bureau of construc- 
tion and maintenance to pave the way 
for the school building program in- 
volving $70,000,000. Mr. 
vice-president of the Brooklyn chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
He has supervised the construction of 
the Hotel Embassy and other important 
buildings in New York City. 


Gompert is 


i 
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WORLD HOPE on 
IN ENGLISH NATIONS 


J. W. Davis Emphasizes Power 
for Good Due to Unity of Peo- 
ples With Common Tongue 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Jan. 29—John W. 


Davis, formerly Ambassador to Great. 


Britain, in a statement given out for 
publication ‘today by the English- 
Speaking Union of the United States, 


Of which he is president, says he re- 


gards the movement which the union 
represents as “one of fundamental 
and vital importance” in helping to 
establish and maintain conditions and 
well-being throughout the world, Mr. 
Davis’ statement says in part: 


Burope, appears to be pretty 
chaos, and destined either to ' 
the brink, or through the saving in- 
fluence of constructive forces to work 
its way back to stability, restored con- 
fidence and ordered progress. I believe 
that nothing will help more to bring 
about the latter result than cordial, 
broad-visioned and wisely practical con- 
cord and co-operation between all the 
great English-speaking peoples—those 
of America, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 

‘Africa and India. 

Though many racial strains flow in 
the blood of these peoples, and espe- 
cially the American people, yet they are 
all of one common speech and thus 
| have the tremendous cdvantage of be- 
ing able to understand one another. If 
they continue to work together, not in 
any spirit of exclusiveness toward peo- 
ples of other tongues, but for the up- 
holding of the great ideals of freedom, 
democracy, goodwill and peace, then 
these English-speaking peoples can and 
will save the world from the decline and 
disaster which threaten it today. 

During the past year the membership 
of the English-Speaking Union of the 
United States, the national headquarters 
of which ‘are located at 345 Madison 
Avenue, New York, has been doubled, 
and is now over 5000, made up of men 
and women from all parts of the coun- 
try. The union is now organized from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and has at 
present 20 branches in leading cities, 
including Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Richmond, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago,. St. Louis and San Francisco. 
Last month a Hawaiian branch was en- 
thusiastically launehed at Honolulu. 

The whole movement rests on the 
self-evident truth that peoples who 
speak the same language, and thus in- 
herit common literature and traditions 
and more or less common ideas and 
ideals, have an altogether natural and 
reasonable basis for mutual good under- 
standing and co-operation. 

To bring about in America and among 
all elements of the American people, 
whether of British déscent or not, a 
fuller realization of thi undamental 
fact. and its practical lications, is 
the main objective of the English- 
Speaking Union. To this end, its pro- 
gram is and will,be increasingly edu- 
cational in character. Committees on 
study, bibliography, students’ tours and 
exchange vacation visits of American 
and British school teachers and young 
people are now formulating plans along 
these lines, while pertinent informa- 
tion is disseminated in the Union’s 
publications and by means of the gen- 
erous co-operation of the public press. 

Though, of course, the doubling of 
the Union’s membership this past year 
is gratifying, its present numbers are 
only a fraction of what I am confident 
they will be in due time. It goes with- 
out saying that the vast majority of 
Americans are in hearty accord with 
the purpose of this organization. For 
that very reason many see no necessity 
of joining it. The reason for doing so, 
however, is that unorganized individual 
sentiment is much less effective, in a 
continuing and constructive way, than 
that same sentiment is when organized 
and directed in a country-wide con- 
certed movement. : 


WISCONSIN LAW MAKING WAITS 
MADISON, Wis., Jan. 29—Three 
weeks of the Wisconsin legislative ses- 
sion have gone by without action on a 
single bill and’ without so much as 
committee consideration of the bills 
already introduced. This situation is a 
repetition of experience of former 
a indicating another extended ses- 
on 


| 


French Language 
Upheld in Brussels 
By Special Cable | 
‘Brussels, Jan. 29 
BIG national demonstration 
was held here yesterday in 
favor of preserving the use 
of the French language at Ghent. 
The procession totaled over 106,- 
600, including bands. Reeentiy the 
Chamber voted by a majority of five 
that Ghent should be made a uni- 
versity of the Flemish language. 
The manifestation Was organized to 
prevent the Senate from passing & 
decision similar te that of the Cham- 
ber, as the people wish to preserve 


the French and Fliemish languages. 
Addresses were presented to the King 
and the Prime Minister. 


FRANCE TO RESENT 
ANY INTERFERENCE 
FROM THE LEAGUE 


Branting Proposal May Be 
Dropped—Britain Not Sup- 
porting Swedish Premier 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cable 

PARIS, Jan. 29—Will the League of 
Nations Council meeting in Paris 
today intervene in the Franco-German 
reparations’ quarrel. Hjalmar Brant- 
ing, the Swedish Premier, certainly in- 
tended to make such a proposal, but 
after consultations here such action 
by him is doubtful. France would re- 
sent any interference with her plans, 
and judiciary arguments which show 
that absolutely no clause of the Cove- 
nant, except possibly Article 19 ap- 
plies, are not lacking. 

Article 19 provides for the revi- 
sion or cancellation of inapplicable 
treaties. It may be imagined with 
what indignation a suggestion of this 
kind was received. Other articles re- 
lied on, such as 11, suppose a state 
or menace of war, whereas Germany, 
in signing the Treaty agreed not to 
regard any measures taken under the 
Treaty as hostile acts. Careful read- 
ing of all the articles in the Covenant 
makes it exceedingly doubtful 
whether the present case of a coun- 
try which is a member of the League 
proceeding by virtue of the treaty 
powers against a country not a mem- 
ber of the League is provided for. 

France’s Action Not Questioned 

France denies that she has violated 

the treaty, and in any case her inter- 


, 4 
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which has declared Germany to be in 
default. The offending Nation is 
Germany, in neglecting to execute its 
treaty obligations, and it would be a 
paradox to discuss the reparations in 
the League meeting in such fashion 
as to imply a reproach to the country 
which is endeavoring to do the work 
ofthe League in enforcing the execu- 
tion of the treaty. , 

However all this may be, what is 
certain is that Rene Viviani, who is 
representing France will express re- 
sentment. The British are not sup- 
porting Mr. 
They believe it is better to allow 
France to proceed to the end of its 
road. 

British Await Opportune Moment 

They wait for a more opportune mo- 
ment, when France may welcome in- 
tervention. Other matters on the 
agenda include the report concerning 
Austria’s restoration. In the mean- 
time Yves le Trocquer, French Minis- 
ter of Public Works, and General 
Weygand, Chief of Staff, who had come 
to Paris from the Ruhr to report, re- 
turned last night to the Ruhr to put 
into operation new measures to coun- 
teract the railroad strike. It is recog- 
nized that the situation is going from 
bad to worse. Germany is developing 
unrest in the Rhineland as well as in 
the Ruhr, and there will be not only 
strikes but sabotage. The telephone 
lines have been cut; railroads been 


put out of working order; soldiers are 


boycotted. M. le Trocquer is particu- 
larly concerned with the reorganiza- 
tion of transportation in view of the 
attitude of the Germans. French driv- 
ers and officials will be substituted for 
Germans, who will be expelled. The 
scheme for making the Ruhr a water- 
tight compartment is: proceeding. 


PREMIER ANNOUNCES 
HUGE SUM PAID OUT 
BY BRITISH IN RELIEF 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Jan. 29—Relief to former 
service men and others who are out 
of work here is to be investigated by 
an inter-departmental committee to 
remove the gaps in the existing sys- 
tem. This promise is today published 
in a reply to Mr. Bonar Law, the 
British Prime Minister, has given to 
representations from Sydney Webb, 
who complains of the lack of inter- 
departmental co-ordination at pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Bonar Law says that no less 
than £151,000,000 is being spent 
this year here in relief, “quite apart 
from the great amount of assistance 
which is being provided for the unem- 


ployed.” This enormous sum includes‘ 


£68,000,000 for persons, and other 
allowances to disabled men, £ 27,000,- 
000 as benefits under the health in- 
surance scheme, £ 44,000,000 under the 
unemployment insurance scheme, and 
£12,000,000 poor law help to able- 
bodied unemployed. 
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Passive Resistance to France Beé 
Cuno Government Doomed — 


' By A. H. WILLIAMS 
By Special Cable 

BERLIN, Jan. 29—The passive ree 
sistance policy of Germany is show- 
ing signs of cracking. While only 
faintly perceptible today, they are 
none the less to be observed, if one 
will look closely. The first indication 
of them is to be found in the political 
party organs which are now stressing 
the desirability of conferences or par~- 
leys with the allied powers, or of 
negotiations with France and Bel- 
gium. A week ago such suggestions 
were indignantly scorned and re- 
jected and all Germany presented a 
united front for the adoption of all 
methods in the power of the Nation 
to defeat the French and the Belgians 
—a defeat which it was proclaimed 
would not be difficult by means of 
such passive resistance as had been 
planned. The inability of Germany 
to continue this resistance has long 
been seen on more than one side here, 

Two of the foremost German polit- 
ical leaders, each representing parties 
holding. widely divergent political 
views, told The Christian Science Mon~ 
itor correspondent: here that it was 
only by the intervention of an outside 
power or by negotiations with the 
powers occupying the Ruhr district 
that Germany could “be saved.” 

Successful Resistance Unlikely 

For obvious reasons, neither would 
permit his name to be used in an in- 
terview. “We cannot successfully 
combat the French with a policy of 
passive resistance,” -one of. these 
leaders said. ‘When they cut off the 
Ruhr and establish a new monetary 
unit there, it will be the first step 
toward the dissolution of the Em- 
pire. 

“Bavaria, whose government is im- 
potent in the face of the Nationalist 
movement, will be: the next to fall 
away, and East Prussia will follow 
their way soon. Then where will Ger- 
many be, with her very industrial 
heart taken from her. 

“Of course the Cuno Government is 
so strongly committed to a policy of 
resistance, that they cannot negotiate, 
Therefore it is doomed. Its lease on | 
life is short now. it is true at thie 
moment a) ‘could. une ser thes, - 
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secretaries, who are erodianianal ser- 
vants of the State and who could carry 
on negotiations. 

“Government of Surrender” 

“It would be nothing more nor less. 
than a ‘Government of Surrender,’ but 
this would not be new to Germany in = 
her defeat. She would have to accept 
the best terms she could get by bar- 
gaining. Afterward, a representative 
government, having the confidence of 
the Reichstag could take charge, and 
do its best to fulfill Germany’s obliga- 
tions. No matter from what angle 
one views the prospect, it is not 
bright,” 

This shows in what direction the 
wind is blowing. It serves to indi- 
cate that there are men here who are 
beginning to see somewhat more 
clearly than they will admit right 
now, that which has been obvious to 
many foreign observers for a fort- 
night, namely, that an unarmed un- 
equipped, half-starved, impover- 
ished middle-class, which constitutes 
the big part of the Nation, and Labor, 
which is dependent on its daily pay, 
is not in a position to continue the 
struggle long, and unless the Nation- 
alists admit this and come to their 
relief, either with substantial funds, 
or move to negotiate with the powers 
holding the Ruhr district, then Labor 
will surely split with the National- 
ists, who without Labor cannot 
carry on. 


Telephone and Telegraph 
Operators Go Out on Stnke 


DOSSELDORF, Jan. 29 (By The As- 
sociated Press)—The rail strike is 
completely effective in Coblenz, but 
two battaliond of nch engineers 
have taken over the lines and placed 
heavy guards at important points. The 
workers have served notice that they 
will not resume their jobs while 
French troops are present. 

A strike of the forces at the tele~- 
phone and telegraph offices, called 
last evening in protest against the 
troops, gave the French another prob- 
lem to solve. 

The Ruhr has been taken over so 
completely that today the city of Dort- 
mund was the only open avenue of 
communication with the rest of Ger« 
many. The closing of that entrance, 
it is expected, will be followed by the 
usual.strike of the workmen. 

The burgomaster, Herr Schmidt, the 
chief of police, Herr Gxle and five 
other city officials have taken up their 
residence in Elberfeld. Arrested Fri- 
day as a result of Thursday’s disturb- 
ances, the men were escorted out of 
the occupied sone yesterday. Alto- 
gether, it is estimated that appraxi- 
mately 100 German officials in the 
Ruhr have been expelled. 

The coal miners seem to be gen- 
erally at work, for on Saturday two- 
thirds of the normal output was 
mined, Nearly 10,000 cars of the 
15,699 loaded on that day were sent 
into the interior of Germany for local] 


consumption. 
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CO-OPERATIVE IDEA 
SEEN AS SOLUTION 
TO FARM PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 1) 


as to rob him of his profits if, indeed, 
he is fortunate enough to be able to 


sell them at ail. 

Other industries have found means 
for reducing their hazards and in- 
creasing their efficiency through the 
formation of larger units. It is need- 
less to point out to what extent that 
has been carried out in manufacturing, 
transportation, commerce, and the 
exploitation of mineral resources. The 
corporation is the corner stone of 
business in all the great nations cf 
tha earth and co-operation is the eor- 
ner stone of agriculture everywhere, 
but the American farmer has been 
slowest to grasp its meaning. There is 
evidence on every hand that the foun- 
dation of agricultural co-operation has 
already been laid in the United States 
upon which the American people, with 
characteristic energy and resource- 
fuluess rapidly will raise a super- 
structure to accommodate the agrarian 
industry, which will contain many re- 
finements that farmers today little 
dream of. 

Federal and state statute books are 
replete with laws defining the rights, 
powers, and duties of incorporated 
bodies. They have been expanded so 
that a corporation may be formed for 
the performance of nearly every func- 
tion which human ingenuity can con- 
ceive. Frequently men of wealth form 
corporations for the sole purpuse of 
investing their.private fortunes. But 
the corporation has never become an 
adjunct of agriculture to any large 
extent. It does not “*onform to the 
farmers’ instinct for individualism. 
Co-operation does conform to this in- 
stinct and that is the reason why it 
bas been successfully appiled to agri- 
culture in France, Germany, italy, 
Russia, Denmark and many other 
European countries. 


Farmer Must Be Convinced 


The American farmer is not yet 
entirely convinced, in fact it may be 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Public lecture on ee ye Science by 
John W. Doorly, c. 8. B., London, Eng- 
land; The First Church Se Christ, Scien- 
tist, Falmouth, Norway, and St. Paul 
Streets, 8. 

Women’s: ty Club: Address by Miss 
A. Maud Ros en of London, England. 
‘““an We Set the World in Order?” Ford 
Hall, 7:45. 

Harriet E. Sawyer Home for 
Women: Dedication services, 22 Par 
Street, Malden, to 5. 

New England Ladies’ Hairdressers’ As- 
sociation: Annual a gage Horticultural 
H 10 a. m. to 10 p. 

Boston School Gommaittes: Special meet- 
ing, 15 ag Street, 6. 

oston Y. W. C. A.: Talk on “How to 
Make Your Room and Home More At- 
tractive,” by Miss Sybil Richards, 9$7 

Huntington Avenue, —7. 
Public 


(third 
siete . A 
Library, 


in Italian Art series), by Ch: 
Carruth, Wright Memorial 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, 8:15. 

American Legion Massachusetts De- 
partment: Officials’ dinner with Alvin M. 
Owsley, national commander, Copley- 
Plaza, 6. 

American Guild of Or 
Jland Chapter: Di 

New meee nd | 


ists, New Eng- 
runswick, 7. 


ents’ Asso- 
stars, $ eee 


ion of “Wild 
ol” ook Ow daten 8.16. 


ury Street, 8. 
read- 
igh’ School of Practical Arts: ‘Dinner, 
Westminster, 7. 
Field and Forest Club: Round table, 301 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 8. 
Theaters 
Colonial ‘The Bunch and Judy,” 
on, rer’ ‘Irene Wycherley,” 8 :15. 
lis—“Lightnin’,” 8 215. 
aithe s— Vaudeville, 2 a 8. 
Majestic—Vaudeville, 2, &. 
Park—“Robin Hood” (Film), 
Plymouth—‘Just Married,” g 16. 
Selwyn—The Guilt 
St. James—‘Stop, T 
Tremont—‘Molly Darling, 
Wilbur—"The Bat,” 8:15. 


8:15. 


2:15, 8:15. 


Bris, 


Music 
nome Opera House—“L’Amore dei Tre 


Symphony nr Romton Symphony Or- 
chestra, $:1 

Jordan Siatl.—Saesinnestte Sylva, 8:1 

oe yo Hall—Lecture by Darius Milhaud, 


TOMORROW’S EVENTS 
New England Milk Producers Associ- 
mag ty Convention, American House, 9 


rey w England Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion: Convention, American House, 9 mg m. 
Ptigrim Publicity Association : Luncheon 
with address, ene the Port of Bos- 


ton,” b Davis, manager Mari- 
j Mota mw By Dosten Chamber of 


time 
Commerce, Bellevue, 12 :30. 

Boston Teachers’ Club: Address by 
Mrs. Emma Fall Schofield. Boston Attor- 
ney, “Everyday Law for Women,” 8 Joy 
Street, 4:30. 

American Legion: Luncheon ‘Gov- 
ernor Cox in honor of Alvin M. “Swasiey, 
national commander, Copley-Plaza, 1 


RADIO oe, FEATURES 


WGI (Medford Hileite)—6: 730, Weekly 
Review of Iron and Steel Indus by Iron 
Trade Review; 6:45, “The Poet Tagore in 
— " aaaonaadl by Satyananda Roy of Cal- 
WGY (Schenectady)—6, Produce and 
stock market reports, news bulletins: 
7:45, Duo-Pat’s Orchestra; “Something of 
Interest to All” by Youth’s Companion ; 
Mrs. Sage Wagar, soprano. 
KA (Pittsbu h) 6 715, Dinner con- 
cert; 7:15, news; letter from ens and 
Home; 7:30, bedtime story ; 7: 
New York stock exchange ; b 
ditions prepared by National Industrial 
Conference Board; 8, address by promi- 
nent business man: 8:30, concert by 
KDKA Little Symphony Orchestra, Mrs. 
Fay Palmer. r, contralto 
JZ (Newark)—5 :30, Résumé of sports; 

musical program: special features; clos- 
ing prices on stocks and bonds; 7, stories 
from St. Nicholas Magazine; 7: 15, “John- 
nie’s Adventures With the Milkarpies,” by 
Helen Rich Baldwin, Borden Company; 
8:30, talk by Vincent Coleman; 8 :40 joint 

iano recital by Mme. Nickal lori and 

cthel Colgate; 9:20, “Pax Returns,” 
‘Michael S. Lobenthal, New York City; 
, :30, musical proaten ‘directed by Charles 

aenaceen. ew ab | Baa arene] Mall. 

hicago)—6 :3 

news aa ae pwn ee 
Day” A Pathé Excha 


accompanist ; ; Ben ha and 

Patek, Pearl Queen Concertina 
Edward C. Levey’s Orchestra: 

Isham bones and orchestra at the College 


0, News: financial 
“Topics of the 


assumed that the 
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majority are still 
unconvinced of its efficacy as a means 
lof overcoming some of the hazards 
incident to their industry and of in- 
creasing their profits. Nevertheless, 
with the impetus it already has ac- 
in United States, it is 
undeniable that co-cperation is the 
channel which American agriculture 
will employ in its reconstruction. 
The farm is essentially a family 
‘unit. That is “true even in Russia, 
where large areas of land have been 
under communal ownership for cen- 
turfes. The whole family life of the 
agrarian population is bound up in 
the operations of the farm. It is true 
that the standards of living in the 
United States are somewhat different 
from those in more anciently settled 
countries and women and cididren 
here, as a rule, do not participate in 
the labor of the field to the same ex- 
tent that they do abroad; neverthe- 
less, it is safe to say that there is no 
member of os American farmer’s 
‘family who has passed from infancy 
who does not bear some part in the 
labor of production. 
Without co-operation, these indi- 
vidual units are forced to clash with 
the massed power of corporate wealth 
in every avenue of trade, Corpora- 
tions supply the farmers with. the 
necessities of life and of their calling, 
which they are unable to produce 
themselves, and corporations stand 
between them and the ultimate con- 
sumers of their products and are 
practically the only buyers for their 
wares. This economic condition has 
placed the farmers at a tremendous 
disadvantage in their commerce with 
the world. 
Pooling of Assets 
For many years it has been evident 
to thinking men in the agricultural 
industry that there must be some sort 
of pooling of the assets and resources 
of American farmers if they were to 
survive the unequal struggle. The 
commercial transactions must be con- 
ducted in larger units than that of 
the individual farm family, in order 
to meet the economic change that has 
been brought about in all other in- 


dustry through the power of corporate 
wealth. The co-operative system 
seemed to meet that need. It realized, 
‘the individual instinct of the agrarian 
and the social advantages to be de- 
rived from the family unit of farm 
operation, but it enabled farmers to 
pool .their resources for commerce 
and credit and to effect economies in 
transportation. 

If the American farmer was slow 
to take up fhis new scheme—new to 
him at least—he acted in no way dif- 
ferently from the farmers of all coun- 
tries have done when efforts were 
made to change their routine by the 
introduction of new methods. And 
for that matter, there are many peo- 
ple in the United States today who 
can remember how timid business 
men were 40 years ago about embrac- 
ing the advantages offered by the cor- 
poration over the partnership. It 
must not be forgotten that co-opera- 
tive enterprise in American agri- 
culture is only about 10 years old 
and that until the last three years it 
has never really had any great im- 
petus here. 

Legislation has been slow to follow 
the co-operative movement just as it 
is slow in following any .economic 


inder- change. That is natural and there is 


no reason for becoming impatient 
about it. 
Early Struggles of Capital 

Leaders of the capitalist class had 
first to acquire political power be- 
fore they were able to move Congress 
and state legislatures to pass the laws 
which they needed to expand the pow- 
ers of corporations. Capitalists had 
to learn how to act in concert be- 
fore they could achieve the political 


action which they desired. The far- 
mers are neophytes in concerted po- 
litical action, although, as a political 
unit they can be 10 times more power- 
ful than capitalists. But the farm 
bloc in Congress is only about two 
years old. 

Lack of definite laws on the subject 
has been the source of considerable 
annoyance and some disasters in the 
past. From the legal standpoint co- 
operation in the United States is still 
largely nebulous, although such laws 
as the Capper act, defining the pur- 
poses of buying and selling co-opera- 
tive associations, and the excellent 
law which was enacted several years 
ago by the New York Legislature 
are long’ steps in the direction of 
giving to the co-operatives the same 
standing in law that corporations 
have enjoyed for several decades. 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 
U. 8. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Fair, continued 
cold tonight; Tuesday generally cloudy, 
with slowly y rising temperature; moderate 

n 


Vv ble wi 
New England: Fair and cold tonight; 
and somewhat warmer; 


Tuesday cloud 
fresh northwest winds, becoming variable. 


Weather Outlook 


Pressure remained abnormally low Sun- 
day in the Canadian maritime provinces, 
and a disturbance of moderate intensit 
was central Sunday night off Cape C 
having moved thence in the last 24 hours 
from the Ohio Valley, attended by rains 
in the Gulf states, Tennessee, the Ohio 
Valley and the mid-Atlantic states, and 
snows in the region of the Great Lakes, 
New York, southern onto England, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jerse 

In New England and’ New York the 
weather will be fair, with somewhat 
higher temperature on —y and be- 
come unsettled on Tuesday. 

An area of high barometer of great 

itude has appeared over the west 
Canadian Fa tage oon where the tempera- 
ture has fallen decidedly. 


Official Temperatures 
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DEBATE IS HELD 


ON 48-HOUR BILL} 


Arguments For and Against 
Measure Presented 

DURHAM, N. H., Jan. 298——A contri- 
bution to the 48-hour discussion was 
given yesterday afternoon at Franklin 
Theater, in a joint debate between 
representatives of employers and em- 
ployees, on the question “Should New 
Hampshire Legislature Pass the 48- 
Hour Bill?” 

‘The case for the bill was upheld by 
Thomas F. McMahon, president of the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
and for the employers by BH. Howard 
Bennett, editor of the American Cotton 
and Wool Reporter. 

No decisions were given as to the 
winner of the debate. The central] 
theme was 
which Mr. McMahon termed a “myth.” 
Mr. Bennett asserted that the cotton 
industry was gradually slipping away 
from New England. 

Mr’ McMahon gaid the present un- 
fortunate plight which New England 
textile companies find themselves in is 
due not so much to repressive legisla- 
tion, and southern competition as it is 
to mismanagement and waste in the 
New England mills. 

Each debater spoke for 40 minutes 
sy Ba allowed 20 minutes for re- 

uttal. 


LEGION LEADER 
INSPECTS POSTS 


Col. Owsley Arrives in Benes 
on New England Tour 


On a four-day inspection of the work 
of the American Legion in the New 


England states, Col. Alvin M. Owsley 


of Washington, national commander of 
the Legion, arrived in Boston this 
afternoon from Providence. Following 
an address late this afternoon before 
a big assembly of war veterans at East 
Boston, his program called for dinner 
tonight at the Copley-Plaza, at which 


»|George Full 


state officials of the Legion will be his 
hosts. Tonight Colonel Owsley goes to 
|Malden and Lawrence to address meet- 
ings of veterans. 

Tomorrow Governor Cox gives the 
commander a luncheon at the Copley- 
Plaza, after which he will be the 
guest of Mayor Curley at a reception 
at City Hall, scheduled for 3 p.m. To- 
morrow night in Ford Hall the Massa- 
chusetts Legion’s “get-together” ban- 
quet will be held, at which former 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, the 
high commissioner of basebaH in the 
United States, will also be a guest. 

On Wednesday Colonel Owsley is to 
be received in Concord, N. H., by Rob- 
ert O. Blood, national vice-commander 
of the legion. Legion posts will join 
with civic and commercial organiza- 
tions in welcoming the national com- 
mafder in Springfield on Thursday 
night. 


STATE DEMOCRATS 
RE-ELECT OLD LEADER 


Overriding the sentiment expressed 
in a telegram refusing to accept the 
post of chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Democratic State Committee, oo 
men and ‘women of the committee, at 
their meeting Saturday, re-elected 


Arthur Lyman of Waltham over 


Charles H. McGlue’ of Lynn to lead 
the Democratic forces for the coming 
two years. The favor of the meeting 
was virtually unanimous in commen- 
dation of the services rendered by Mr. 
Lyman during his two years as chair- 
man, but the division came on 
whether to accept his telegraphed re- 
fusal or to overrule it by votes. He 
was overruled, 31 to 21. 

Outside of the task of electing offi- 
cers, the meeting was largely devoted 
to the parliamentary wrangle. Ed- 
ward W. Quinn, Mayor of Cambridge 
and Democratic national: committee- 
man from Massachusetts, sounded the 
note of the coming national campaign 
and urged harmony and co-operation 
as essential to victory for the Demo- 
cratic forces. 
of Hyde Uark was elected secretary 
and Charles H. Riordan of Norwood 
was re-elected treasurer. 


WOMEN’S CITY CLUB 
TO HEAR MISS ROYDEN 


Miss A. Maude Royden, lecturer at 
the University of Oxford and assistant 
pastor of the City Temple in London, 
will speak on “Can We Set the World 
in Order,” at the January Forum of 


-Ithe Women’s City Club at Ford Hall, 


at 7:45 o’clock next Monday evening. 
Miss“Royden is known as one of the 
greatest moral leaders in England. 
She is the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Royden, former Conservative member 
of Parliament. 

The first of four lectures on books 
and authors, under the auspices of the 
club, will be given by John Farrar, 
editor of “The Bookman,” at Pilgrim 
Hall at 3 o’clock Saturday. 

On exhi n at the club is a loan 
collection epresentative works of 
, associate of the Na- 


tional Academy, portrait painter, and | — 


William Morris Huna, who painted 
mural decorations for the state Capitol 
at Albany, N. Y.; Knut Swendsene, a 
Norwegian artist, and Francois Ver- 
heyden, a Belgian artist of the Royal 
Academy at Brussels. 
Y. M. C. A. FUND AT $80,787 

The sum of $15,677 was reported by 
the canvassing committee of the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Association 
at the Boston City Club today as the 
fruit of the fifth day of its labors in 
raising the fund needed to complete 


¢jthe annual budget for the year. This 


southern competition,. 


Mrs. John A. Keegan 


__ “Trovatore” 


The Chicago Civic Opera ‘Company 
closed the first week of its Boston en- 
gagement Saturday night at the Bos- 
ton Opera House with Verdi's. “Ii Tro- 
vatore.” The cast: 
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eonore Rosa Ra 
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Ferrando . illo toon 
Conductor, distein Po 

It has hecome somewhat the 
fashion in these latter days to speak 
slightingly of “Il Trovatore,” of its 
“barrel-organ” tunes, and its ridicu- 
lously improbable plot, yet when al] is 
said and done, it is still a good en- 
tertainment and is capable of furnish- 
ing a few thrills if the listener will 
but surrender himself tq,its charm 
and forget for the nonce the theories 
of the modern music drama, with its 
sometimes tiresome and often cum- 
bersome leading motives, abstrac- 
tions, and philosophical speculations 
on the union of the arts. What mat- 
ters it if Verdi’s music would fit any 
number pf poems as well ag it fits 
that of “Il Trovatore”? It is full of 
good, honest tunes and good, honest, 
everyday rhythms which still appeal 
and afford relief from modern com- 
plexities. It would perhaps be a good 
thing if Messrs. Milhaud, Sehénberg & 
Co. were obliged to attend an occa- 
sional performance of this good old 
opera. 

The singers beni with evident en- 
joyment, for here the song was the 
thing and they had little to do in the 
way of stage action to come between 
them and the music. Here were well- 
turned’ phrases, high notes in plenty 
and the opportunity to hold them as 
long as breath would last. What 
more can a singer ask? The chorus, 
quite unusually, was confidential. We 
confess that; for our part, we like to 
hear the Anvil Chorus shouted forth 
with all the lung power available. So, 
too, the famous march in the scene in 
the Count’s camp. Used it not to be 
the custom for the chorus to stride 
down to the footlights and from there 
declaim this lusty tune? On Satur- 
day, only during the last few notes 
did they advance toward the audience 
with upraised arm, that simple yet 
expressive gesture with which they 
convey the whole emotional gamut. 
We would not have these landmarks 
changed. They are as much a part of 
“Il Trovatore’ as the “Miserere” it- 
self. S. M. 


‘La Boheme” 


Saturday afternoon the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company presented “La 
Bohéme,” with the following cast: 

Edith Mason 
Angelo Minghetti 
Rimini 
“otreull 
Desire DeF rere 
Irene Pavloska 
Conductor, Ettore Panizza 

This opera, which brought’ Puccini 
fame, may well retain its hold on the 
public for another quarter century, 
for its story is simple, contrasting 
humor and pathos in true theatrical 
manner, and its music melodious and 
welded with the action. The Chi- 
cagoans did well with it. Miss Ma- 
son’s voice is pleasing, and adapted to 
portray the emotions of Mimi, though 
one could wish she would refrain from 
forcing it in competition with the 
tenor. Mr Minghetti has a voice of 
excellent quality which he knows how 
to use, but he too was rough on it in 
moments of dramatic stress. These 
two and the rest of the cast dis- 
tinguished themselves as actors. Par- 
ticularly effective was the last act, in 
which the irresponsible play of the 
artists and their unarected grief were 
portrayed with equal convincingness. 
Mr. Panizza conducted with his usual 
expertness. Costumes and settings 


were appropriate. 


M. Milhaud Visits Boston 


Yesterday afternoon, at the eleventh 
concert of the Boston Flute Payers 
Club, Darius Milhaud, the French 
composer, played the piano part of his 
sonata for flute, oboe, clarinet, and 
piano, and also several piano solos 
chosen from his compositions. (“Prin- 
temps”; dances from “Saudades do 
Brazil”; Romance and Rag Caprice.) 
Mr. Milhaud has succeeded in arous- 
ing bitter discussion by his music. 
After hearing his compositions played 
yesterday afternoon, one questions 
whether this music’ need cause such 
excitement. His sonata, which por- 
trays four moods (Tranquille-Joyeux- 
Emporte-Douloureux) contains little 
of interest. When the music is not 
out and out .cacophony, it is palely 
melodious. The writing for the in- 
struments is ungrateful and the com- 
binations of tone color are harsh. Mr. 
Milhaud’s Brazilian dances contain 
snatches of commonplace melody, in- 
terspersed with a monotonous insist- 
ence on a familiar South American 
rhythm, and his romance is founded 
on a descending chromatic phrase 
dear to the hearts of American ballad 
composers. It is impossible to take 
this music seriously. Most certainiy 
music must progress, must undergo 
radical changes and transformations. 
This is to be observed throughout its 


‘Music in 


is@} would disregard 


ig 96'S ty in a 
there are certain fundamental 
doctrines of form and design which 
have been respected even by the mast 
radical reformers, for these are the 


art, rests. Apparently, Mr. Milhaud 


although all precedents d seem 
to indicate that true progr ig A igi 


lie in this direction. 


Mr. Hutcheson Concludes Series 


On Saturday afternoon, in Jordan 
Hall. Ernest Hutcheson concluded 
his series of historical piano recitals 
with a program devoted to the com- 


master’s works he chose for per- 
formance the Sonata in B minor; So- 
netto 123 di Petrarca; “Punérailies”; 
Etude de concert in F minor; “Saint 
Francois d’Assise Preaching to the 
Birds,” and the Thirteenth Hungarian 
rhapsody. 

In this series of five recitals a wide 
range of styles and schools has been 
covered and it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that a pianist would be equally 
successful in the interpretation of 
each. Yet, whatever Mr. Hutcheson’s 
shortcomings as an _ interpretative 


valuable service in conceiving and 
carrying out such a series of con- 
‘certs.. The average recital program, 
ranging as it usually does in the 
short space of an hour and a half 
from Bach to Debussy, brings to- 
gether such a collection of unrelated 
matter that the listener, unless he be 
extraordinarily quick at adjusting 
himself to varying moods, is often be- 
wildered. Not that every program 
should be planned from an educa- 
tional point of view. Variety is to be 
looked on with favor and few com- 
posers, even the greatest, are inter- 
esting for a whole afternoon. Never- 
theless, occasional concerts of an his- 
torical character are welcome and 
interesting. 

In this present serien Mr. Hutche- 
son has given proof of sound musi- 
cianship as well as of great ability as 
a pianist. His interpretations have 
been in general sane and free from 
exaggeration, although they have for 
the most part left the listener emo- 
tionally passive. On Saturday after- 
noon, for example, Mr. Hutcheson 
played the B minor Sonata with a 
clarity, with a perfection of technique, 
which it would be difficult for a great 
many pianists to equal and which few 
could hope to surpass. Tone, phras- 
ing, were well nigh impeccable; yet 
imagination, humor, the quick play of 
fancy were more often than not want- 
ing. Mr. Hutcheson’s interpretations 
are lay figures, perfect in every de- 
tail, often of beautiful workmanship, 
accurate, the work of a skilled crafts- 
man. Would that he might endow 
them with a soul. S. M. 


Mme. Alda and. Mr. Siloti 


Mme. Frances Alda, soprano, and 
Alexander Siloti, pianist, gave a joint 
recital in Symphony Hall, yesterday 
afternoon, as the fourth concert of the 
Steinert series. Mme. Alda sang songs 
in English, German, French, and Rus- 
sian. Her voice, of exquisite purity, 
probably never was heard to better 


advantage. .This singer should be a 
continuous admonition to her sister- 
artists. She knows that if the voice 
is to give musica] pleasure it must 
not be forced out of all musical sem- 
blance. What in singing could be more 
lovely than her rendition of Bax’s ar- 
rangement of a fifteenth century 
carol? Even in the coloratura pas- 
sages of the aria from “Mefistofeles,” 
given as an encore, there was beauty 
as well as technical display. For the 
most part, Mme. Alda relied on sim- 
pler pieces, thereby earning gratitude. 
Yet even she yields to convention in 
concluding each group of songs with 
a piece emphasizing a high note. 

Mr. Siloti displays the virtuosity one 
would expect from a pupil of Liszt. 
Besides two works of that -master, 
“revised” by the pianist himself, he 
played pieces by Schubert-Tausig, 
Chopin, Liadoff and Rubinstein. If he 
has a habitual fault, it is probably a 
heaviness of ¢ouch that at times de- 
prives his playing of resiliency. 


People’s Symphony Orchestra 


An audience such as comfortably 
filled: the St. James Theater, Sunday 
afternoon, paying a small sum to hear 


an afternoon of good music, would 
seem amply to have justified the exist- 
ence Of the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra. The program offered no con- 
cessions' to so-called popular taste, 
beginning with Smetana’s overture to 
“The Bartered Bride,” passing thence 
through Tschaikowsky’s First Piano- 
|forte Concerto in B flat minor, with 
Miss Edith Thompson playing the solo 
part, and concluding with Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. 

It is a capable orchestra that Mr. 
Mollenhauer leads, one apparently full 
of enthusiasm and anxious to acquire 
the classic repertory. It achieves a 
good pianissimo and it builds up a 
rousing climax. Miss Thompson gains 


steadily in her understanding of the 


a 


Meyering 


Custom-Made 
Wardrobe 


-of Proven Worth and Quality 


HIS reputation has been won, not only 
because of the strength of the rugged 
construction, but also from the careful 
working out of the smal] details which add 
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foundation upon which music, as an |* 


them. Time will | repetition 
tell whether he is justified in so doing, | The 


positions of Franz Liszt. From “that 
Messrs. 


} violinist, as soloist. The 


artist may be, he’ has performed a 5 


law to make compulsory the optional 


Friday, Feb. +e 
terfly,” with Miss Mason and 
Sat Matin Feb. 3-—Bizet’s “Car- 
men,” Miss ; Messra. Crimi 
d Bakianoff. 


Saturday “Feb. 3—Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “Jewels of the " with Mme. 
Raisa; Messrs. Lamont and ini. ' 


This evening, in Symphony Hall, the 
second of the “extra” concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux, conductor, with René Chémet, 


Tschalkowsky—Symphony Kea 4, in F 


Lalo—Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys. 

Bruch—Violin Concerto No. 1 in G minor. 
ihelius—'‘Finlandia.” 

This evening, in Jordan Hall, a song 
recital by Marguerite Sylva. 

This evening, in Paine Hall, Cam- 
— a lecture by Darius Milhaud. 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 30, in Steinert 
aren a recital by Beatrice Griffin, vio- 
nis 

Wednesday evening, Jan. 31, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a recital by Ethy] Hayden, 
soprano. 

Saturday afternoon. Feb. 3, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a recital by Frederic Tillot- 
son, pianist. 

Sunday afternoon, Feb. 4, in Sym-_ 
phony Hall, a song recital by Maria 
Ivogun. 

On the same afternoon in the St. 
James Theater, the fifteenth concert by 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra, with 
Stuart Mason, dssistant conductor, 
leading, and an orchestral piece by 
Warren Storey Smith on the program. 

Tuesday evening, Feb. 6, in Jordan 
Hall, a recital by Dorothy Fairbanks, 
soprano. 

Wednesday evening, Feb. 7, in Jordan 
Hall, a concert by the Burgin String 
Quartet, assisted by Heinrich Gebhard, 
pianist. The program includes a 
Mozart quartet in D major, five p 
by Casella, and Brahms’ piano q 
in F minor. 

On the same evening, in Symphony 
Hall, a song recital by Mary Clark. 

Thursday evening, Feb. 8, in Sym-| 
phony Hall, a song recital] by Sigrid 
Onegin, recent acquisition of the Méet- 
ropolitan Opera. 

On the same evening, in Sanders The- 
ater, the fifth Cambridge concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux, conductor, with Emma Rob- 
erts as vocal soloist. 

Friday afternoon, Feb. 9, and Satur- 
day evening, Feb. 10, in Symphony Hall, 
the fourteenth concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
conductor, with Toscha Seidel as soloist 
and the following ge yg 
Chausson—Symphony in B major 
Ballantine—Suite “From the testa ot 


Hellas’”’ 
Mendelssohn— Violin Concerto in BE minor 


ina—“Danzas Fantas 

aturday afternoon, Feb. 10, in Jordan 
Hall, a recital by Ethel Leginska, 
pianist. 

Sunday afternoon, Feb. 11,“Mm Sym- 
phony Hall, “The Dream of Gerontius,” 
sung by the Handel and Hadyn 

On the same afternoon, at the 

House, a song recital by 
Charlies Thomas. 


COMPULSORY LAW 
ON STUMPAGE SOUGHT 


AUGUSTA, Me.,-Jan. 29 (Special) — 
Modification of the present. stumpage 


ntet 


act of two years ago, which placed 
assenting growers ner the control 
of the forestry dep ent, is con- 
templated ia a dill to’ be introduced 
by Representative Granville of Par- 
sonsfield. ? 

The act of 1921 provided that own- 
ers of forest lands who file plans of 
their holdings with the State Forest 
Commissioner may be exempt from 
taxes on growing timber, with the 
exception of a land tax, not to exceed 
$5 a year, and the regular téx on 
mature growth. ,The act further pro- 
vided that the cutting on such lands 
of assenting owners shall be under the 
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River, while 2112 cars were moved for 
the same month in 1922. In January, 
1918, 957 cars were moved per day, 
while 1001 were moved per day for 
the first 27 days of this year. 


Coal Situation Surveyed. 


HARTFORD, Conn., Jan. 29—-Twenty 
state policemen, acting under the 
direct orders of Superintendent Robert 
T. Hurley and at the request of Gov. 
Charles A. Templeton, made a survey 
yesterday of the entire of the 
New Haven railroad in Connecticut, 
,classifying all loaded coal cars, on 
sidings, in yards, orin motion. Reports 
of this investigation will be made 
to Governor Templeton. This action 
has been taken’ by the Governor in an 
attempt to ascertain the reason for the 
apparent delay in coal shipments con- 


| signed to various parts of the State. 


STATE GIVES AID 
TO SUGAR INDUSTRY 


MONTPELIER, Vt., Jan. 29—The 
State Forestry Department, in further- 
ance of a project which it believes to 
be the first of its kind in the country. 
has contracted to grow 18,000 sugar- 
maple seedlings for ¥. W. Morrison 
of Worcester, Mass. The seeds wil! 
be planted at the state nursery at 
Sharon this spring, and when the lit- 
tle trees are three years old they will 
be delivered to Mr. Morrison at cost. 

Mr. Morrison plins to set out the 
seedlings at Saxton’s River, Vt.. They 
are to be planted six feet apart, mak- 
ing about 1200 to an acre, on a hillside, 
so that when they. reach the sap-pro- 
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"Where the mountains 


A service meeting all the expectations of 
seasoned travelers to this beautiful city. 


You travel via the low-altitude, warm 
weather route—on that train famous for 
twenty years, the Rock Island Lines 


Golden State Limited 


The short, interesting way to Los Angeles 
and San Diego. 
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* brings the total subscriptions to date to 
+ $80,727. The goal is $107,111. 
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Leaves Chicago daily 6:30 p. m. from 
La Salle St. Station. 


Arrives Santa Barbara 6:00 p. m. 3rd day. 
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eid and dining 


to the comfort and convenience of traveling. 
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The custom work must be seen before you can 
fully realize the inbuilt quality of the Meyering 
Trunk. The Ove-ply veneer and Ober construction, 
the quality hardware and the many small details 
such as the patented combination troning board and 
follower, convertible hat box, etc. 
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Dry Goods—Fancy Goods 


Newest all-steel Pullmans. 
tion-compartment sleepin 
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State 


Por full information eu@ descriptive booklete call-er ertte 


L. M. Allen, Vice-President and Pass. Trafie Manager 
Room No. 718, La. Salle St, Station, Chicago, Il} 
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ALL ACTIVITIES IN THE RUHR 


REACH COMPLETE STAGNATION 


_ Railway Traffic Almost Paralyzed—Public Utilities 


Tied 


Up—Germans Sending Coal to Unoccupied Country 


By Special Cable 

ESSEN, Jan. 28—The stagnation of 
all communications within the Ruhr 
district increases day by day. Tele- 
grams are delayed, the post arrives 
several days late if it reaches its 
destination at all, and the telephone 
service is totally inadequate. The 
French have confiscated many wires 
for their own personal use, and are 
Jaying even their own lines so as to 
be independent in case of a strike. 
Railway traffic has almost been para- 
lyzed and a time-table is absolutely 
worthless. Nobody knows when the 
next train leaves or when any train 
is due, not even the railway officials. 
The traveler just has to wait until 
the guard announces the departure of 
some slow train to some obscure sta- 
tion, and nobody knows when or 
whether it will arrive there and how 
he will be able to proceed from there. 

This, of course, only applies to lines 
still in the hands of the Germans, of 
which there are only a small number 
located mainly in the central district. 
The lines around the outskirts are oc- 
cupied totally by the French. 

Not a single moving train was vis- 
ible on Sunday. It is a peculiar sight 
to see this vast system of tracks, de- 
signed to carry heavy service, lying 
there absolutely desolated, with no 
man nor train in sight. The signals 
are blocked, the crossings unprotected, 
and the signal boxes deserted—some- 
times guraded by a lone sentry—sta- 
tions empty, with the exception per- 
haps of a small group of shivering 
would-be travelers, who had come 


was not a possibility of some train 
leaving in some ‘direction. 

At one station French soldiers were 
carefully driving an engine across the 
tracks, trying to shunt some freight 
cars, thus to get gradually acquainted 
with the German railway system. The 
commandant was very confident and 
said it was quite simple to run Ger- 
man trains. At another station a 
French commandant stated that no 
coal train had arrived since last Fri- 
day night, but four trains with troops 
and supplies had passed through each 
day. 

The Germans are still sending coal 
to the unoccupied territory, but how 
it gets through the close cordon of 
soldiers around the Ruhr district is a 
mystery. The Germans are smug- 
gling many locomotives out of the 


Ruhr country. For instance, on Fri-; 


day night, 50 engines crossed the 
new border. Anybody closely watch- 
ing the number of coal cars leaving 
the district and the number of cars 
returning every day, will notice the 
latter is always smaller than the 
number of outgoing cars, which 
proves that unoccupied Germany is 
keeping. back about 2000 cars a day. 
The German railway officials openly 
admit this. 

‘The customs cordoh has not yet 
come into effect though all the prep- 
arations are practically completed. 
Seemingly new orders are being 
awaited. In the meantime the stagna- 
tion of all life and enterprise contin- 
ues, and the despair of the population 
which suffers most, increases. 


Labor Party Leader Instructs 


New ‘M. P’s.” in 


Manners of House 


Ramsay Macdonald Helps Men Who Have Been Thrust 


From Mine and 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Jan. 9—There is no place 
where the old saying ‘Manners 
makyth- man” is better understood 
than in the British House of Com- 
mons. Members go there from every 
walk in life and every stratum Of so- 
ciety. They speak in every dialect 
from ithe broadest of Scotch to the 
most mincing of Cockney. They may 
remain rough, opinionated and ignor- 
ant, but all of them, who are there 
long enough, learn the House of Com- 
mons lesson that “the less manners 
the better manners.” They shed 
pompousness and superiority of atti- 
tude and assume instead that direct- 


ness and simplicity in their relations ald makes for the Labor Party is that 


‘only 5,000,000 tons’ per month, so that 
|for Germany to import 5,000,000, or 


with one another which have made the 
letters “M. P.” after a man’s name, 
the recoznized token of an education 
to which that afforded by Eton and 
Oxford takes only second place. 

The Labor benches in the present 
House of Commons contain an unusu- 
ally crude assortment of raw material 
now in course of having the rough 
edges clipped away. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the Labor 


Shop Into Office 


Party leader, has found the new boys 
in the class of which he is the prefect 
progressing in the traditions of the 
House of Commons school. He gives 
them a lecture on deportment in the 
pages of the Socialist Review, and it 
is of interest to a much wider audi- 
ence than that to which it is immedi- 
ately addressed. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald is an old and skillful parlia- 
mentary hand. His advice to his fol- 
lowers is not only sound; it also flat- 
ters their self-esteem, and is so inter- 
mingled with criticism of the institu- 
tions they hope to modify as to con- 
ceal the shafpness of the reproof it 
conveys to themselves. 

One claim that Mr. Ramsay Macdon- 


‘its representatives in the House of 
Commons are fresh from the pit and 
will brook no trifling which shows 
that Parliament feels itself separated 
from the daily experiences of the peo- 
ple. They will brush aside with im- 
patient gesture, he said, the sympa- 


thetic. pieties of men and women who 


| have nothing in their hearts impelling 
|them to act quickly because of the 


urgency that they feel. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN PREMIER 
OPPOSES FEDERAL COALITION 


Sir Henry Barwell Bliines Party-Merged Government for 
Alleged Exorbitant National Expenses 


The Premier insisted that the most 
urgent need in the Federal sphere was 


ADELAIDE, South Australia, Dec. 12 
(Special Correspondence)—So far the 
only attack made on the Federal Gov- 
ernment by a responsible statesman 
is that which has come from Sir 
Henry Barwell, Premier of South Aus- 
tralia. He has criticized the Coalition 
in severe and uncompromising terms, 
asserting that the price the people are 
being called upon to pay for Federa- 
tion is beyond all reason. 

Sir Henry complains that the whole 
position in the Federal sphere is un- 
satisfactory from a true Australian 
standpoint. There is no doubt that 
many agree with him, but they do not 
go on the platform &and say it. 

“Those who have watched Federal 
politics closely,” remarked the Premier 
in a speech which has attracted much 
attention, “and those who have studied 


history carefully know that the trou-| 


ble lies in the fact that in the Federal 
sphere we still have a Coalition Gov- 
ernment when the condition of things 
which brought it into existence has 
passed. The worst, and most urgent, 
war problems in Australia are over. 


All history and experience go to prove | 


that Coalitions are never satisfactory 
for any great length of time. They 
are contrary to the foundation prin- 
ciples of Parliamentary government, 
which is government by means of that 
party, which for the time being, is 
the strongest in the Legislative As- 
sembly. Dissatisfaction will continue 
to exist in Australia until we get back 
to government on true and clearly- 
defined party lines.” ies 
The continuance of the Coalition in 
England, beyond the existence of the 
circumstances which brought it into 
being, was the cause of the downfall 
of Mr. Lloyd George, and it is much 
regretted here that the Federal Coali- 
tion still continues. Nationalists do 
many things that the Liberals do not 
approve. Many seem Socialistic in 
their tendencies. It is asserted that 
many millions of the taxpayers’ 
money have been wasted by Social- 
istic schemes, such as the running of 
a federal line of steamers, shipbuild- 
ing, and sugar control. 
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Start Saving Today 
Interest Begins February 1 
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57 COURT STREET, BOSTON 


the practice of economy. The Com- 
monwealth Government, deplored Sir 
Henry, was a spendthrift Government, 
and the State Governments were 
scratching for money. The Federal 
iGovernment, he _ said, talked and 
| acted, as though it were all-important 
‘when, as a matter of fact, its pow- 
ers were very limited. It controls 
ithe defense, customs, and post and 
‘telegraph departments, and little else. 
The powers which were necessary for 
the development of the resources of 
the country were with the States, and 
yet the Commonwealth expenditure 
exceeds £60,000,000 a year. The tax- 
‘ation which was necessary to produce 
isuch a large sum each year, is threat- 
lening the financial sapping of the 


| 


| States, he asserted. 


_ While Sir Henry criticized the Fed- 
‘eral Government for not practicing 


}economy he was convinced that the 
'position of the country would have 
‘been much worse if there had been 
_a Labor Government in power. The 
efforts of every true Australian, he 
said, must be directed to keeping the 
Socialists out of power. 

The arbitration system which the 
Labor Party was seeking to main- 
tain was a serious hindrance to eco- 
nomic adjustment. Proper progress 
was being strangled in a mess of legal 
restrictions by that artificial system. 


ILLINOIS INVENTORY 865,000,000 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill, Jan. 29—The 
State of Illinois owns more than $65.- 
000,000 worth of property in its own 
name. An inventory just completed 
by R. T. Powderly of the State Au- 
ditor’s office shows that the aggregate 
of all property is exactly $65,909,978.02. 


—— 


_CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE 
» The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston Announces 


A Free Lecture on 
Christian Science 


By John W. Doorly, C S. B., 


of London, England 


Member of the Board of Lectureship of 
This Church 
IN THE CHURCH EDIFICE 
Falmouth, Norway and St. Paul Sts., 
Back Bay, Boston 


Monday Evening, Jan. 29, 


at Eight O’Clock 
YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


|BERLIN SOON MUST 


against all hope to see whether there. 


‘MERGER PROPOSED 


YIELD, SAYS EDITOR 


France, It Is Believed, Will Be 
Able to Make Satisfactory 
Settlement on Reparations 


NEW YORK, Jan. 29—In an inter- 
view published here yesterday in the 
New York Times, R. M. Bryan, eastern 
editor of The Black Diamond, who re- 
turned on the Cunard Line steam- 
ship Berengaria from a study of the 
Eurepean coal mines and markets, 
said that in his opinion France had 
Germany by the throat and soon 
‘would be able to effect a satisfactory 
settlement with it as to reparations. 
He appeared to have been very favor- 
ably impressed by the intelligence and 
industry of the French people, and 
was optimistic on the future of 
France, which he declared would pull 
through its troubles safely now it 
had started on the right track. 

In a statement he had prepared, Mr. 
Bryan sald: 


Invasion Carefully Planned 

. I found that we, as well as the Eng- 
lish, vastly underestimate the skill of 
the French, and apparently, German 
propaganda has been unsparingly used 
over here as well as in Europe to cre- 
ate the opinion that only Germans can 
work the Ruhr mines. , We forget that 
the same kind of propaganda was put 
out when France took over the steel 
and iron industries in Lorraine and the 
coal industry in the Saare. 

I found that the French had care- 
fully planned their invasion and that 
they were not unexpectant of the resis- 
tance and detrimental work that the 
Germans have carried on since the in- 
vasion began. The first bit of Ger- 
man press work had to do with their 
statement that France would not be 
able to get coal mined in the Ruhr. 
The history of the past week or ten 
days shows that this calculation has 
gone wrong. The French coal people 
are every bit as intelligent as are the 
Germans, {n my estimation. I say this 
after seeing what they have done in the 
northern France coal fields before and 
after the war. ° 

Moreover, they have most intelligent 
aid from Belgian mining interests. 
Also bear in mind that a fair percentage 
of miners in the Ruhr are of foreign 
nationality, of which the Poles are pre-. 
dominant. A fact to be borne in mind 
also, is that there are thousands of 
miners and overmen in the Saare mines 
that are familiar with the Ruhr mines. 
It is my opinion that after a month or 
so France will be making a most favor- 
able showing as to production and will 
be abundantly able to get out her full 
reparation tonnage from the Ruhr 


mines. 
High Coal Prices 


Unoccupied Germany will not be able 
to get her coal requirements from Eng- 
land, except at a price that wHl]l make 
the purchase of British coal prohibitive. 
Before I left the other side, the Ger- 
man press agents were talking of im- 
porting 4,000,000 tons of coal per month 
from England to make up their loss of 
Ruhr coal. England exports normally 


even 2,000,000 tons per month from 
England would mean for her to buy at 
prices in competition with those of buy- 
ers from practically every other coal 
importing country in the world. The 
British coal market is very sensitive, 
and production is now about at maxi- 
mum. 

Germany must, therefore, soon deal 
with France or stop her industries. 


There are less than 3000 idle people 
in the entire French Nation. This | 
makes France internally very prosper- | 
ous, Had she no external debts she 
would be in a wonderful position, in | 
that she is practically self-contained, 
in so far as are concerned the products 
that would enabie her to go alone with- 
out importation. She only needs tu se- 
cure more coal and especially coke froin 
Germany to put her steel business on 
a very large Rroduction scale. 


FOR JERSEY CITY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., Jan. 25 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—A plan for con- 
solidation of the cities, towns, and vii- 
lages of Hudson County into a single: 
large city, to be known as the City of | 
Jersey City, which would rank in pop- 
ulation as the ninth city in the United 
States, will be presented to the New 
Jersey Legislature within the next two 
weeks. The plan calls for a borough 
system similar to that in New York 
and for a referendum vote by the peo- 
ple, and is reported to have influential 
backing. 

There has been agitation for the. 
consolidation of Jersey City and the 
four or five north Hudson towns for 
several years, but the present plan 
to have the entire county brought into 
one big city comes somewhat as a sur- 
prise. . Politicians do not regard the 
change with favor, as one large city 
would eliminate numerous local po- 
litical bodies. 


GOVERNOR RETRENCHES 


BEIRUT, Syria, Jan. 2 (Special Cor- 
respondence)——The Journal Al Mokta- 
bas announces that the Governor-Gen- 
eral has brought about a reduction of 
£30 on the amount of his monthly al- 
lowance. 


One Says Resources Dimini ishing 
—Other Shows Individual 
Productivity Improving 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 29—It is not 
strange that there is so confused a 
sentiment in this country in regard: to 
Russian -conditions since the reports 
emanating from the Russians them- 
selves are so contradictory. The De- 


partment of Commerce has received 
two recent reports made by Russian 
economists to the Soviet Government. 
One takes the view that Russia's re- 
sources are being increasingly dimin- 
ished. and the other that individual 
productivity has improved. 

Large numbers of. Russians, ac- 
cording to the first of those reports, 
are out of work because of lack of 
machinery, of fuel, of freight facili- 
ties, while others are making better 
use than formerly of the means of 
production and transport still avail- 
able. The shortage of these instru- 
ments of production, he contends, 
must be supplied from abroad, and 
Russia must merge herself as soon 
as possible into the economic system 
of the world. It is indispensable, this 
expert declares, that there should be 
importation of capital, both indus- 
trial and commercial, as well as for- 
eign credit in goods and money. 

The present Soviet system of con- 


ducting trading operations by means 


of large nationalized industries, the 
report declares, has resulted in heavy 
losses.. Because of shortages in op- 
erating capital, estimated at 300,000,- 
000 gold rubles, the products of the 
state industries, trusts and syndicates 
were forced on the market under ad- 
verse conditions and disposed of at 
extremely low prices. 

The other economist charged this 
analysis as pessimistic. He asserted 
that the differences of opinion were 
due not to divergence of figures but to 
difference of interpretation. He cites 
figures on total working hours, length 
of working days. 

In general, according to the opti- 
mistic economist, the major national- 
ized industries have shown an 
increased output, the progress of 
light industries being more rapid 
than that of the heavier. 


DRY LAW IS CALLED 


BENEFIT TO IOWA; 


DES MOINES, Ia., Jan. 29 (By The 
Associated Press)—Prohibition has 
done more for Iowa within the last 
three years than any other law ever 
written on the statutes, R. N. Hol- 
saple, state superintendent of the 
Iowa Anti-Saloon League, told its an- 
nual convention here yesterday. 

Iowa leads the entire country in the 
matter of liquor law enforcement, he 


added. 


APPEAR TO DIFFER| 


TO AID 


Governor Storrs, Now in Amer 
ica, Says All Subscribe to Wel- 
fare and Adornment of City 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Jan. 29—Gen. Ronald 
Storrs, C. M. G., Governor of Jeru- 
salem, arrived here Saturday on the 
Berengaria for « visit to America, 
which he said would last about three 
weeks. General Storrs, who was ap- 
pointed military governor of Jerusa- 
lem in December, 1917, immediately 
after its capture by General Allenby’s 
army, is also president of the Pro- 
Jerusalem Society, an organization to 
preserve and perpetuate the antiqui- 
ties, the religious shrines, and to pro- 
mote the civic well-being of the city. 

It is largely in the interests of this 
organization that General Storrs, who, 
since the British mandate over Pales- 


tine hds become the permanent civil 
Governor of Jerusalem rather than its 
military chief, has come to America. 
“My jurisdiction runs, as it were, 
from sea to sea,” he said, “fom the 
territory I govern is practically iden- 
tical with that of the old Roman proc- 


urators of Judea, and stretches from | 


the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean in 
a belt a few miles wide north and 
south of Jerusalem.” Jerusalem to- 
day, the Governor declared, is a much 
changed city from only a few years 
ago. It has a copious supply of fresh 
| water drawn from the restoréd pool of 
Solomon and, old Roman aqueduct 
sources; it is embarking on town plan- 
ning scheme—as are also Bethlehem, 
Jaffa and Haifa—and it is scrupulously 
maintaining its treasured archsolog- 
ical features. 

The Pro-Jerusalem Society, accord- 
ing to a statement given out by the 
Government, has planted trees 
throughout the city, laid out several 
parks, developed a playground and 
established craft and vocational 
schools on a broad plan, with the ob- 
ject of reviving such ancient indus- 
tries as native Judean ceramics, weav- 
ing, and glass-blowing. 

American interest in the society is 
besought on the ground that Ortho- 
dox Greek Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant Christians, Jews and Mu- 
hammadans of several sects all sub- 
scribe to its central mission for the 
welfare and adornment-of Jerusalem, 
and in this sense the visit of the 
Governor is of special significance. 

General Storrs will probably make 
several .addresses here and in other 
cities, including one to the English- 
Speaking Union early next month. Be- 
fore accepting the Jerusalem post he 
served 13 years in the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment under Lord Kitchener and 
other British agents, most of that time, 
from 1909 to 1917, as Oriental Secre- 


tary to the British Administration. 


New Jersey to Be 


Made Safe 


for the Insectivorous Bobolink 


Audubon Society Proves T hat Bird Is of Economic Value, 
Notwithstanding His Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde Traits 


Special from Monitor Bureas 

NEW YORK, Jan. 29—The latest 
applicant for Jersey justice, whom the 
solons of that State have treated lately 
with alternate good will and poor 
sportsmanship, is that distinctive but 
much misunderstood member of the 
American bird family, the bobolink. 
Last year the New Jersey Senate re-~ 
pealed the law of 1921 putting the 
bobolink on the list of protected birds. 
The repeal was the result of Senate 
courtesy shown to Collins D. Allen, 
whose constituents, it appears, are 


daring and persistent Nimrods. The 
senators listened to Mr. Allen’s con- 
tentions that the bobolink was a 
“harmful pest,” never nested in New 
Jersey anyhow, and could not sing, 
and passed the repeal. 


people were harder to convince, but : 
the bobolink’s enemies won by one’ 


vote. And last year there was much 
shooting of bobolinks on the Jersey 
marshes, and Senator Allen was re- 
turned by a large majority. 


Now things are different. The Au- 


dubon Soriety of New Jersey is up in. 
It has produced plain ornitho- | 
logical evidence that the bobolink is_ 
an insectivorous bird of the highest 


arms. 


value; it is pointing out that New 


England and New York protect him, | 
and that the Federal Migratory Bird | 


Treaty with Canada specifically clas- 
sifies him as a voracious insect-eater, 
and economically a useful bird any- 
where. As to his singing, even Sen- 
ator Allen is now denying that he 


‘ever said thé bobolink couldn’t sing. 
The restriction’ bill, now Assembly 


, a 


FIRST NEW LOCATION 


AUCTION SALE 


Commencing 


JANUARY 31 AND 


Orient. 


LEONARD 


Boylston 


AUCTIONEERS. 


at 2:30 P. M. 


This unusual SALE will include many private collections of 
ANTIQUE and MODERN FURNITURE, ORIENTAL RUGS, 
BRIC-A-BRAC and PAINTINGS, including the Oriental rug 
collection of Mr. N. El Kouri, formerly of Boston, now in the 


Established 1816 
and Exeter Streets 
Telephone Back Bay 8489 
BOSTON, MASS. . 


FOLLOWING DAYS 


& CO., Inc. 


APPRAISERS 


Samana 


In the House | 


Bill 31, thus reappears on the House 
rocking with the battle of the bobo- 
agenda, and New Jersey is again 
links. The New Jersey Fish and 
Game Conservation League has come 
to the aid of the Audubon Society, 
putting that organization on record 
as unanimously favoring the preser- 
vation of the bobolinks. 


In the midst of the battle even the 
bobolink’s friends admit that he has 
another side to his character. In the 
winter, when he goes south, the bobo- 
link loses his black and buffy yellow 
plumage, forgets his singing notes, 
and looks like the humble sparrow. 
With the loss of his glory come bad 
habits. The boholink eats rice. When 
the rice industry was along the Atlan- 


tic seaboard this was a serious matter. 


But now, bird-lovers point out, it is 
on the Gulf coast, far beyond the 
'bobolink’s travel orbit. And anyhow, 
‘he eats nothing in New Jersey that 


‘has caused him to be adversely re- 
ported upon by any responsible group 
| whatsoever. So the New Jersey Aud- 
ubon Society counts on closing suc- 
cessfully in 1923 its seven-year 
campaign to save the bobolink. 


ROME, Jan. 9 (Special Correspond- 
ence)—Parliament. is to be reopened 
in the first week. of February, The 
session is not expected to be a long 
one; nevertheless the Chamber will 
be called upon to ratify many im- 
portant treaties, the discussion of 
which had necessarily been delayed 
from time to time owing to the insta- 
bility of the various governments 
which have ruled italy in the last few 
years. The Washington Treaty, the 
Treaty of Rapallo, and the Santa 
Margherita Agreement with Jugo- 
slavyia, the Commercial Treaty with 
France—sure among the most im- 
portant to appear before the House. 
It is expected that these treaties 
will be ratified without great dimf- 
culty, although the debate which wil’ 
precede their formal ratification will 
certainly be most interesting, as it 
will serve to define the exact position 
of the Fascisti Government with the 
United States, Jugoslavia, and France 
respectively. The treaties have al- 
ready been approved by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Foreign Affairs. 
The last bill to be approved by the 
Italian Parliament before its recess 
is the Electoral Reform Bill, the de- 
tails of which are not yet known. The 
electoral system in Italy was changed 
in 1919 when the proportional repre- 
sentation method was adopted, and 
which served only to increase enor- 
mously the power of the Roman Catho- 
lics and the Socialists. A return to 
the former method is now under con- 
sideration, but naturally the Govern- 
ment, in preparing the project, shotld 
not forget that the abolition of the 
proportional representation system 
would immediately bring the Popular 
or Roman Catholic Party to the oppo- 


Jugoslavian and.French Pacts 


sition. It is, therefore, more probable 


and 
According to the secretary;general of 
the Prime Minister, Signor Michele 
Bianchi—who, until a few weeks ~ 


reforms they had 
formation of their cabinets was the 
constant fear of secret parliamentary 
maneuvers to provoke ministeria! 
crises, prepared intentionally to give 
a chance to many deputies to obtain 
a post in the next ministry. A repe- 
tition of similar maneuvers will not 
be tolerated by the new Goverrment, 
and it is principally in order to pre- 
vent any such secret maneuvers that 
the electoral laws are to be amended. 
It is the purpose of the Govergment 
to have a new Chamber composed of 
deputies who, after approving the pro- 
gram outlined by the Premier, are noi 
allowed, by a second vote and hefore 
the Government has had a real chanc: 
of carrying out effectively that pro- 
gram, to eject it. The ernment 
will henceforth be free from parlia- 
mentary intrigues and able to devote 
all its activity outside the Chamber. 
After the general elections are held. 
the King will call the most authori- 
tative members of Parliament, who 
enjoy the confidence of the majority 
of deputies—that is to say, the major- 


ity of public opinion—to form the 


ministry, and the new Premier is sure 
that he will remain in office until the 
summoning of new general elections. 


ATTACKS ON ENGLISHMEN. ) 
RETARD EGYPTIAN FREEDO 


ALEXANDRIA, Egypt, Jan. 11 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Resumption of 
attacks upon Englishmen in Cairo, 


after a desistance of four and one-half 
months, is regarded here as most 
detrimental to Egyptian aspirations for 
independence. With British citizens 
of Cairo planning to meet to devise 
means for protection, Lord Allenby, 
High Commissioner, has cAlled the at- 
tention of the Egyptian Premier to 
the impossibility of 


as the Egyptian Government 
who are 


% 


long 
fails to deal with the thugs 

The native press embarks, as has 
become the custom recently, on loud 


perpetrated against innocent Anglo- 
Egyptians, but, as two French news- 
papers and The Egyptian Mail of Cairo 
point out, their protests are in the 
form of platonic condolences rather 
than of constructive criticism which 
may assist the authorities in tracking 
down the gang. 

The great handicap under which the 


no lay assistance. 
apathy or intimidation, Egyptians pre- 
fer to turn their heads away when 
shootings occur so that no evidence 
has been forthcoming which might 
lead to convictions, much less arrests 
on the spot, although there must have 
been many in the immediate localities 
of the murders. 

Were the native newspapers to start 
a campaign urging co-operation by the 
public in suppressing these crimes, the 
murder gang would find the under- 
taking becoming too risky. Possibly 
the native papers will follow the 
European newspapers’ advice now in- 
stead of wasting time in trying to 
prove how impossible it is that the 
murderers should be Egyptians. They 
should appreciate that the Egyptian 
cause is suffering on account of the 
attacks on Englishmen. 

A meeting of the British Community 


is to be held for the purpose of decid- 
ing upon a line of action in order to 


Coats, 


Chandler & Co. 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Rich Pile Fabrics 


W onderful Values at 


_> 


As for Example: 


GERONA COATS featuring the few lines, wrappy, yet giving 
the slender silhouette effect, at the low price of 75.00. LUS- 
TROSA COATS—a plaited back model—with the new shirred 
collar for only 55.00. RICH PILE BOLIVIA, in a belted style, 
one of the finest models shown, and only 45.00. You would 
hardly expect to find GERONA WRAPS featuring cape effect ’ 
sleeves and effective use of cable stitching, for only 75.00. DEEP 
PILE BOLIVIA COATS, in the rich new street shades of 
Bat Wing, Cinder, Navy or Black, the price 45.00. And in this 
collection are rich LUSTROSA COATS in a style which at a. 
higher price has already proved excellent, now only 55.00. 


Wraps 
7 


$75 


Great Britain | 
abandoning martial law in Cairo as 


protests of abhorrence of the crimes; 


police are working is that they receive | 
Either through '.— 


Ruffians’ Activities Prolong Martial Law—British in 
Cairo Consider Methods for Protection 


assure adequate protection, and it is 
certain that any reasonable demand 
will have the full support of Resi- 
dency. . 


CRUDE OIL PRICE AGAIN UP 

PITTSBURGH, Jan. 29—Another 16- 
cent advance in Pennsylvania crude oil 
was posted by the chiéf purchasing 
agents today. . 


PPE ue 


Special 
Wonderful Aid to the 


+ size DUSTER, 16 
po — chemically 
treated so ck yarn. Very 


ble. 


Broadway at Ninth 
New York 


The important event on the 
calendar just now is the Fur- 
niture Sale. 


LT 


With new homes being 
opened in all sections of 
Greater New York, this sale 
will render a service of great 
importance, because— 


TN 


It offers the entire Wana- 
maker stocks of fine furniture 
at reductions of ter to fifty 
per Cesta: 


Those who do not know the 
scope of these furniture as- 
sortments will gaze in wonder 
at the stocks gathered here— 


(eee 


On the fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh galleries of the 
New Building. 


TOWN FORESTRY 


Governor Cox Sends to Town 
Officials the Resolution Passed 
by Agricultural Conference 


_ Declaring that Massachusetts should 
do its share in restoring forests to the 
now idle lands, Channing H. Cox. 
Governor of the Commonwealth, has 


TOWN LIGHT PLANT 
GETS BIG CUSTOMER 


Heywood-Wakefield. Company 
to Consume as Much as the 
Town Itself 


| WAKEFIELD, Mass., Jan. 29 (Spe- 


vial)—As a result of the town’s recent 
vote of a $50,000 bond- issue to bring 
high-tension electric service into 


sent to the boards of selectmen of the 
towns of the State a copy of the reso- | 
lution adopted at the recent New Eng- | : 
land Agricultural Conference favoring - 7 
the appointment of local committees 


to investigate the feasibility of a town ; 
forest for each community. 

The resolution, unanimously ap- | 
proved by the conference, goes out | 
with the Governor’s indorsement and | 
focuses attention upon the important | 
question of the dependence of Massa- . 
chusetts in the matter of timber sup- | 
ply. The resolution declares: . 

In addition tq national and state for- | 
ests there should also be more town . 
forests. These need not be huge con- , 
tiguous tracts, but may consist of a’ 
number of parcels of any size. Besides: 
serving the same functions as 
publicly owned forests, they may also 
be used for recreation purposes and the. 
protection of local water supplies. In 
no other way can the possibilities of 
forest management be brought home to | 
everyone so effectively, especially when 
these forests commence to yfald returns 


which can be used to replace tax as- . 


sessments. Some European towns make 
ne tax levies, but build and maintain 
improvements with their forest income. 
It is, therefore, recommended that each 
Governor in New England request town 
officials to insert in the warrants for. 
the annua! town meetings an article: 
authorizing the appointment of a* com- | 
mittee to investigate the feasibility of | 
a forest for each town. 

Together with this affirmative action, | 
the Governor forwards a copy of the | 
report of the committee on forest | 
products, which brought before the | 
conference a survey of the timber | 
situation of Massachusetts. The com- | 
mittee points out that the people must | 
definitely face the fact that the last | 
bit of virgin timber is in the Pacific ' 
northwest, and that its transportation | 
to New England is an expense and | 
burden, ranging from $15 to $30 per | 
1000 board feet. 

“The price of lumber,” the report 
says, “is determined by this charge 
plus the costs and profits of the Ore- 
gon and Washington lumberman. This 
means that in the future the price of 
every piece of wood which enters 
into our homes, our manufacturing 
plants, our ships and our railroads 
will be determined not by the cost of 
producing it but by what the lumber- 
men of the northwest may think is a 
fair price. Massachusetts imports 80 
per cent of the lumber it uses while 
New England as a whole is not pro- 
ducing more than one-half of its 
needs, even taking jnto consideration 
the immense forest area of northern 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine.” 

This situation the committee de- 
clares to be a challenge to action, and 
advances suggestions under two 
general groupings. The important 
points include proper adjustment of 
taxation to encourage wood growing, } 
education of rural] leaders to an ap- 
preciation of the woodlot problems 
and possibilities, expansion of federal, 
state and town forest, and the placing 
of each woodland county in the hands 
of a trained man. The matters of less 
importance are described as inventory 
of land resources, local organization 
for forestry progress and better care 
of standing resources. 


DATES ANNOUNCED 
BY WOMEN VOTERS 


Boston League Prepares Strong 
February Program 


In furtherance of its purpose to as- 
sure a more intelligent citizenship 
and improved legislation, the Boston 
League of Women Voters announces 


a particularly strong program for | 
February. On Feb. 7 there will be an | 
international relations conference and 


luncheon ‘at the Twentieth Century 
Club. The two speakers are Miss 
Ruth Morgan, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Co-operation 
to Prevent War, of the national 
league, and Miss Sarah Wambaugh. 
former.member of the secretariat of 
the League of Nations, recently re- 
turned from six months in countries 
of central Europe. ; 

A government efficiency lurcheon is 
to-be given at the same place on Feb. 
27 with addresses by Alvan T. Fuller, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and Frederic W. Cook, secretary 
of the Commonwealth. Members are 
requested to attend the inauguration 
of the City Council on Feb. 5. 

The civic events forum and the 
business women’s section will give 
two joint suppers in co-operation with 


other — 


Wakefield in underground “conduits, 


the Municipal Light Plant will get as 
a customer the Heywood-Wakefield | 


esata 


costs at high Jevels, the training of 
the engineer dnd the genius of the in- 
ventor are being turned more than 
ever to the discovery and utilization 
of sources that will serve for the gen- 
eration of heat, light and power. The 


monthly gas and electric light bills 


High C Cost of Coal oii Tmonpisaion Peis Attention of 
Engineers and Inventors to Other Fields 


With coai prices and transportation | aim of the company, ‘he says, is to. 


put the plan into execution and sell 
the foreign patent rights. To do this, 
and to foster use of the invention in 
the United States, it is necessary td 
have a working plant that will dem- 
onstrate the system and it is planned 
to use the Hast Saugus plant.to pro- 


; 


W orhing Model of Unit to Be Installed in the Tide Power Plant at East Saugus, Mass 
Rising Tide Flows in at Base and Lifts Pistons Which Transmit Power Through Gears to Central Shaft 


1 
Company, an industry which will use 


at the start as much or more elec- 
tricity than is’ now supplied to tlle 
entire town. 

The step | is equally important to 
Wakefield's ‘ largest industry, for it 
means complete electrification of the 
entire rattan works. The Heywood- 
Wakefield Company recently had its 
engineers inspect the plant with the 
idea of installing a turbine unit and 
making its own electricity. The Mu- 
nicipal Light Commissioners submit- 
ted a proposal that the town supply 
this current, the proposal being made 
possible by the prospect of the new 
high-tension service. Following sev- 
eral conferences, the Heywood-Wake- 
field Company expressed its willing- 


ness to sign a contract, which will bei 


drawn up shortly. 

In abandoning steam as a source of 
power, the Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany ultimately will take from the 
town approximately 450 kilowatts of 
current and from 375 to 410 kilowatts 
as soon as the service is started. At 
the present time the town’s entire con- 
sumption is no larger than the amount 


are burdening the public pocketbook, 
and power costs are no small factor in 
the final prices paid for the products 
of industry by consumers. 

One of the outstanding results of 
this situation has been to direct at- 
tention to the potential power of 
rivers and falls, harnessing them to 
serve industry and to light cities. 
Italy, out of sheer necessity, has 
turned the “white coal” of flowing 
water to work. Other nations of 
Europe have grasped the value of 
hydroelectric development and are 
meeting the problem of a limited and 
expensive coal supply by the usé@ of an 
unlimited and inexpensive force. 

Harnessing the Tides 

But what of harnessing the tides tuo 
achieve the same end? In the past 
there has been a tendency to class the 
projects for use of the world-wide ebb 
and flow of the great bodies of sa!t 
water with devices for setting the sun, 
wind, and even the moon to work at 
the production of power. Within the 
last decade, however, tidal power has 


‘been gradually coming into its own. 


the rattan works will require at the | France, dependent for coal, with her 


start. 

Marcus Beebe 2d, chairman of the 
municipal light board, says that the 
commissioners will ask the finance 
committee to recommend another 
bond issue of $15,000 for construction 
to carry the high-tension service from 
the point at which it would have ter- 
minated in the center of the town to 
the Heywood-Wakefield land, and this 
in itself is an important feature of the 
proposed contract. for the Heywood- 
Wakefield Company will lease to the 
town for a _ consideration (large 
enough to make it legal) a tract of 
land for the municipal. light depart- 
ment to locate thereon the fireproof 
receiving and distributing station. 

It was proposed to have this dis- 
tributing station located in the center 
of the town but a location on the 
Heywood-Wakefield property will be 
equally as advantageous. The com- 
missioners believe the Finance Com- 


‘mittee when they get full details, will 


have no hesitation in recommending 
the additional bond issue, especially 
as it will be paid, principal and in- 
terest, out of the receipts from the 
new contract. 

Chairman Beebe also says the deal 
will tend to help reduce rates to all 
consumers of electricity on account 
of the greatly increased consumption. 


LEGION SEEKS FUNDS 
FOR MEMORIAL DAY 


Authority to the cities and towns 
to appropriate money for the use of 


the Business Women’s Club at the 
latter’s clubhouse, 144 Bowdoin Street. 
The first, next Thursday, is to be 
addressed by Mrs. Susan W. Fitz- 
Gerald, one of the first two women 
to be elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature; and the second, Feb. 15, by 
Thomas C. O’Brien, district attorney 
of Suffolk County. 

With particular reference to the 
convenience of the shopper it has been 
arranged to have an hour’s confer- 
ence each week on pending legisla- 
tion. These will take place from 1 
to 2 o’clock at the Business Women’s 
Club as follows: Feb. 6, Examination 
and Classification of Convicted Prison- 
ers, Mrs. Wenona;Osborne Pinkham, 
director of the Massachusetts Civic 
League; Feb. 13, Women Jurors, Miss 
Greta Coleman, attorney; Feb. 20, 
Raising the Compulsory School Age, 
Mrs. Madeleine H. Appel, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Ward meetings ae still further 
opportunities to become familiar with 
| agreeing processes. Frederick P. 

Cabot, judge of the juvenile court is 
viving a series of talks on the work of 
‘hat court for the Ward 7 League. 


George S. Miller, teacher of history | 


‘t Tufts College is giving a course of 
'* teethres on the framework of gov- 
‘“inent for the Ward 14 League. 


posts of the American Légion and the 
United Spanish War Veterans for Me- 
morial Day obsefvances was urged to- 
day before the Committee on Municipal 
Finance of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture by Leo A. Harlow, legislative 
representative of the Legion. He said 


that this authority now exists in rela- 
tion to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and that the Legion and the 
Spanish War Veterans are gradually 
taking over the Memorial work of the 
G. A. R. 


APPEAL IN MORSE CASE LIKELY 

HARTFORD, Conn,, Jan. 29-rAn ap- 
peal may be taken by the Government 
from the decision of Judge Edwin §S. 
Thomas of the United States Court in 
the removal] proceedings against Harry 
F. Morse of Greenwich, in which he 
reversed the decision of United States 
Commissioner H. J. Lavery, who re- 
manded Morse to the soythern district 
of New York for trial, sustained a writ 
of habeas corpus, and ordered the de- 
fendant’s discharge. es 


Rn 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Clothes in Portland 
TWO sTORES 
Fifth at Alder—866 Washington at W. Park 
Coats for Women 
at Washington St. Store 


‘mines in the Lens region little work- 
able and her -reparations deliveries 
insufficient,is seconding hydroelectric 
development with subsidies to tide- 
power invention and -exploitation. 

In the United States, particularly 
along the New England coast, there 
have been numerous instances of the 
use of the tides. Some small manu- 
facturing plants are today running 
their lighter machinery from power 
derived from this source. These, 
however, are operated on the system 
of using the fow in at high tide and 
the flow out at lowering tide. This 
idea, together with projects for the 
use of connected basins filled by the 
tides and inventions to capture powe7 
from wave action, have not met with 
great commercial favor, however. 

The possibility, nevertheless, ap- 
pears to remain. Percy M. Blake of 
Newtonville, Mass., consulting engin- 
eer and former professor of hydraulic 
engineering, declares: 

As to the probability that the tides 
of the sea can be utilized for the de- 
velopment. of continuous power, I will 
say that inasmuch as the rise and fall 
of these tides is so obvious and meas- 
urable, it would be presumptuous to 
assume that human skill and inventive 
ingenuity may not find a practical and 
effective way, by mechanism and de- 
vice, for converting this unceasing 
power to the profitable use of man. 

Tide-Water Power Plant 

At the mouth of the Saugus River 
near the railroad station at Bast Sau- 
gus, Mass., there is more than 90 per 
cent eompleted a tide-water plant-that 
is aimed to carry into realization the 
possibility set forth by Mr. Blake. The 
plant is founded on the invention of 
John A. Knowlton of Boston, who 
holds patents on his invention in the 
Unite States, Canada, England, 
France, Argentina and Chile. 

The projects and the invention aré 
in the hands of the Universal Tide 
Power Company of which Mr. Know]l- 
ton is treasurer and majority ‘stock- 
holder. The company is capitalized for 
$10,000,000 and has about 10,000 stock- 
holders, the majority small investors. 

Mr. Knowlton explains that the ob- 
ject of the East Saugus plant is 
primarily for demonstration and ex- 
perimental purposes. The immediate 


land ,Ore. 


&f 


coffer dam, 
floats and all other generating mech- 


s 
vide heat, light and power for an in- 
dustrial plant to be built on the com- 
pany’s land adjacent to the tide 
basins. 


Lifting Power of Water 


Simply stated, the Knowlton plan 
makes use of the lifting power of 
water, one cubic foot of salt water 
being able to lift 64 pounds. The 
mechanical idea involved is not, dis- 
similar to the gasoline engine, except 
that in the latter the power is derived 
by the downward stroke forced by 
explosion, while the Knowlton plan 
is based on power derived from the 
vertical motion of a large float or 
piston lifted by water. \ 

The plant has three main divisions 
—-the outer water storage basin, the 
within which ‘are the 


anism, and the spillway basin into 
which the water goes after it has 
performed its work. There are eight 
floats, four large and four smaller. 
They alternate in motion as do pistons 
in a gasoline engine, and thé four 
smaller floats are used to employ the 
waste water not used in lifting the 
larger floats and to increase the effi- 
ciency of the plant. 

By means of notched racks and 
gears the vertical motion of the float 
is- transformed into a rotary shaft mo- 
tion turning the motor and giving the 
power. 


LARGE PROVIDENCE, 
AREA IS RECLAIMED 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 29 (Spe- 
cial)—The terminal development com- 
mittee of the city government an- 


nounces today that it will receive bids 
for excavating and filling at Field’s 
Point, which will complete the recla- 
mation of 1,000,000 square feet of 
water front land at the harbor mouth 
adjoining the municipal seawall. Ap- 
proximately 250,000 square feet has 
ben reclaimed already in a graded 
tract, secured by the reduction of big 
sand dunes and the filling of creek and 
marsh land by means of hydraulic 
pumps. 

Engineering estimates are to the 
effect that with the reduction of an 
enormous hill of sand and clay about 
326,000 cubic yards of material wil] be 
available for further filling, which will 
provide a level plain of about 2,000,000 
square feet seven feet above high 
water mark to be used for industrial 
purposes. 


IRON CARGO AT PROVIDENCE 

PROVIDENCE, R. IL; Jan. 29 (Spe- 
cial)——-The British steamship Domira, 
26 days from Antwerp, has arrived here 
to discharge a cargo of pig iron, the 
first foreign pig iron to be received at 
this port in 25 years. The cargo is the 
first of a series of consignments to be 
diverted from Boston to Providence for 
New England distribution because of 
congested conditions at Boston. 


“GOOD SENSE SHOES” 


Quality and Pri 
together with our ercellen 
service, will surely please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE 
Co., INC. — 


$42 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


for Women of 


‘| stock in the form of semi-convertible 


Discriminating taste 


Mandleberg Coats . 
Tweed-O-W ool 
Suits, Coats 
Jackets 
BEN SELLIN 


Portland, Oregon 


Morrison 
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Extension of 5-cent fare lines, liqui- 
dation of some outstanding debt, 


socnsigges of new and more efficient de-| H ‘E 


Company in their fourth annual re-! 
port made to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature today. 


The trustees report that they have : 


built up a balance of $1,545.056.84 
after paying al) costs and allowing for 
delayed charges and credits. They | 


have restored $1,000,000 ag the reserve | pared a descrii 


At the fequest of 
ence Monitor, ae ae Bass has pre- 


of be a an ite 


fund required by law, and’ have pafd | purposes whic 


the balance of $517,196.45 to the cities | 
and towns on account of their loan. 
to meet the first year’s deficit under 
public operation. A substantial sur- 
plus is looked for next summer to still 
further reduce this loan, now totaling | 
$3,462,955.22. 
Demands for Payments 

When it became known a year ago 
that the road was supporting itself, 
the report says, there arorze demands 
for immediate payments to the c'ties 
and towns, for 5-cent fare and for 
larger accommodations. The trustees 
point out that they have paid some to} 
the communities and have ar »pted 
the lower fare on many short-har 
lines. Further or general reduction 
in fares at this time must, the trus- 
tees say, wait on the reimbursement 
of the communities. 

According to the report, important 
additions have been made to rolling 


cars, additional flat cars and snow 
sweepers, new steel elevated cars and 
tunnel cars. Twenty-one miles of 
track have been rebuilt. 

The trustees append to their report 
a chat purporting to show what is 
done with the average receipt of 
9.169 cents per revenue passenger. 
To labor they allocate 4.142 cents; 
rent of leased roads 1.045 cents; mate- 
rial and other items .832 cents; rent 
of subways and tunnels .54 cents; in- 
terest on bonds and notes .530 cents; 
coal .520 cents: devreciation .562 
cents; taxes .455 cents; excess of re- 
ceipts over cost of service .396 yer 
and damages .156 cents. 


Increase in Traffic 


Traffic increased, the report shows, 
and the total of 356,593,942 revenue 
passengers carried is the largest in 
any year of public operation. With 
regard to the one-man car, the trustees 
point out that it is a means of prac- 
tical economy but express the belief 
that unless the most drastic economy 
is necessary the general substitution 
of this car is not desirable. 

In general, the report says, the con- 
ditions are as follows: 

“Though the railway is not yet in 
good operating condition, nor accom- 
modations yet at the standard which 
they are expected to reach, neverthe- 
less material progress has been stead- 
ily made toward the goal. It has been 
understood from the beginning that 
improvements must be gradual and 
that effort to bring them about must 
cover a considerable period of time. 
Four only of the five years that have 
been named as that period have 
elapsed. 

“Any substantial reduction in the 
10-cent fare must still await repay- 
ment of the loans to cities and towns, 
and legislation that will remove cer- 
tain burdens that are unjust to the car 


rider.” 


eee 


WOMAN IN ANGLICAN PULPIT 


PORTLAND, Me., Jan. 29—When 
Miss A. Maude Royden of London, 
Eng., delivered the sermon last night 
in St. Luke’s Cathedral in this city, she 
became the first woman in the histo 
of the Anglican Communioh to spea 
from the pulpit of an Anglican Cathe- 
dral. Although barred from such a 
privilege in other cities in which she 
has preached she was invited by the 
Rt, Rev. Benjamin Brewster, Bishop 
of Maine. to address the meeting last 


night. 


LINE TO BE ABANDONED 

WESTERLY, R. I., Jan. 29 (Special) 
—Announcement has been made that 
the 12-mile long electric car line of the 
Norwich & Westerly Company will be 
abandoned and the property and rights 
of the company sold. Other Eastern 
Connecticut lines, now under operation 
by a receiver, will be conducted by a 
new company, now in the process of 
organization. 


PAPER WAGE ISSUE POSTPONED 


HOLYOKE, Mass., Jan. 29—Contrary 
to expectation the Allied Paper Trades 
Council did not take any action at its 
meeting yesterday on the question of 
acceptance or rejection of the recent 
wage advance given by the paper manu- 
facturers of Holyoke and vicinity. The 
subject will be taken up, officers said, 
at the next meeting, in two weeks. 
Dissatisfaction swith the increase granted 
has been expressed by the council. 
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One of Portland's Finest Eating 
Establishments 
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Sixth and Alder Streets, Portland, Ore. 
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Hand-sewn 
blouses: for 
Spring! 


Delicate, charming! y 
fashioned of dimity or voile, 
rich with the genuine Valen- 
ciennes or Irish crochet laces, 
with much hemstitching and 
myriads of fine tucks! And 
priced but 


3.95 
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The bill a Tt 
with water-power development in * sa 
Hampshire represents the firat step in 
‘a constructive policy which I hope may 
ultimately result fir placing New Hamp- 
Shire industries in a stronger position 
to compete successfully with other sec- 
‘tions of this country. 

It provides through the initiative of 
the state Government and by the use of 
the State’s credit for the adoption of a 
policy which if successfully carried | 
through, should result in materially in-/ 
creasing the water-power resources of | 
New Hampshire without adding to the | 
state tax burden. 


Site Selection Authorized 


This bill dire@tg the Public meevics | 
Commission, after a suitable investiga- | 
tion, to select one or more sites where a ' 
substantial amount of ‘water can be | 
stored at a moderate cost. It author- | 
izes the commission to negotiate with 
owners of water-power privileges on 
the stream below the proposed storage 
reservoir with a view to making con- 
tract with such plants, for the addi- 
tional water to be provided by the pro- 
posed development As soon as the 
Public Service Commission decides upon 
suitable sites for such water storage 
development where the users of power 
indicate a willingness to purchase addi- 
tional water, it is to report its recom- 
mendations to the Governor and Coun- 
cil, who, after holding public hearings, 
will designate one site for such imme- 
diate development. 

The Public Service Commission will 
then be authorized to close contracts 
with users of water power on such 
streams as will be affected by the pro- 
posed development. «As soon as they 
can secure sufficient contracts to cover 
the interest on the cost of constructing 
the project, its maintenance and operat- 
ing charges, together with a sum suffi- 
cient to amortize the principal of the 
investment, they will be authorized to 
proceed at once with the construction. 
For this purpose, they are empowered 

take the necessary land by right of 
pol ean domain. The State is author- 
ized to issue its bonds to the amount 
of $200,000 to pay for the project. 

Those plants which refuse to make 
contracts with the State are hereby 
forbidden to use the additional water 
provided by such public improvement 
and, in case they do use it, are made 
liable for a sum substantially in excess 
of the regular price to be charged by 
the State for such additional water. . 

It is oyr hope that we may obtain 
the voluntary and universal co-opera- 
tion of all manufacturers who will ben- 
efit. by this public improvement, but 
Preps er Beovege se Sr engeoo lives ll a iaas ge 

rotect the State’s interests. 

general plan aims to provide 
additional power at every plant now 
operating below the site of the pro- 
posed reservoir at a minimum cost and 
without adding anything to the public 
charges through additional taxes or ap- 
propriations. Those who use the water 
will pay for the interest on the cost 
of development, maintenance, and oper- 
ation and in addition they will pay off 
the principal within a period of 50 


years. 
Owned by the State 


At the end of that time, the reser- 
voir and water rights will be owned 
by the State free and clear. They shaquld 
then become a source of substantial 
revenue to the public. 


Recent high prices of coal and the 
uncertainty of the supply would seem 
to make this an opportyne moment to 
inittate a state policy which will tend 
to make New Hampshire industries 
mbre independent of the coal supply. 
This is a matter which has large pos- 
sibilities not only for New Hampshire, 
but. for most of the New England 
states. It is very appropriate that my 
State should take the initiative for the 
reason that it contains the sources of 
so many streams which provide the 
motive force for industries not only in 
New Hampshire, but in several other 
states as well. 


TRANSPARENT BOOK MARKERS 
also steel clip markers 


“Everything 
for the 
office” 


‘spired at the meeting 


This bill contemplates a |: 


mead Sanotte Sor 3 
_uitimately 


effort to overcome those rca con- 
ditions which now _the busi- 
ness prosperity of New 

This bill offers the 


IS BEFORE UNIONS 


‘Lynn Shoe Operatives to Vote | 


on Emergency Issue 


LYNN, Mass., Jan. 29 (Special)— 
Union rules prohibiting Saturday 
work in the local shoe factories have 
brought about the anomalous situ- 
ation where skilled men are working 
at lower wages al] day on Saturday 
for out-of-town “open” shops that 
compete with the Lynn manufac- 
turers. The Joint Counci) of the 
United Shoe Workers of America has 
relaxed on the five-day week. at the 
request of the shoe grees ree or ete 
who are rushing to fill Baster-orders. 
The issue of Saturday work is now be- 
fore the local unions, and the women 
stitchers’ local will meet tomorrow 
night to determine its attitude. 

The women stitchers went on rec- 
ord against Saturday work, but there 
is said to be a strong faction within . 
its ranks favoring a reversal of this 
position. The manufacturers in their 
recent letter to the joint council are 
understood to have said the Satur- 
day work was not intended to be gen- 
eral but to be resorted to in emer- 
gencies, such as at the present time 
when it has become necessary to speéd 
up production for the Easter trdde in 
order to avoid cancellation of orders. 


COMPANY TREASURER 
CALLED BEFORE BOARD 


James T. Purcell, treasurer of 
Mayor Curley’s campaign committee 
in the election of 1921, appeared be- 
fore the Boston Finance Co Commission 
this morning upon summons. Al- 
showgh not completed, the hearing 

as adjourned 


bef re. noon. Nell ; 

oMiciais at the a4 ; oe pe” 
isei ae 

bers ren pe 


concerning either 


out: bg 
what 
or the causes 
of the investigation. 
Mr. Purcell was defeated as a can- 
didate for election to the Boston City 
Council at the last election. He has 
been active in the restaurant and: 
liquor business, being at one time 
president of the Boston Liquor Deal- 
rs’ Association. 
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JULIUS R. BLACK 
ACCOUNTANT 


CORRESPONDENCE Souicrren. 
Service rendered in any part of 
the American or foreign field. 


Investigations, appraisals and re- 
ports on Invest — and Op- 
erations of engit industrial 
and mercantile pri ses, includ- — 
ing tax service. 


Ca Address “Blacct,” Codes, 
Western Unior Union, Liebers, ABO-Stb. 


Concorp Buipc., PORTLAND, ORE. 


5th and Oak 


Regular Sizes 
at $1.49 Suit 


heel and toe and with garter hem. 
and gold mixtures. 


Pstablished 1864 
Portland 


, Oregon 


The Richelieu make of Women’s high-grade combed 
cotton Union Suits shown in low neck, sleeveless styles 
length. All sizes, 36 to 44, und@rpriced for this sale at above figures. 


Women’s All-Silk Hose at $2.65 


One-third off—is the price for this sale. 
fashioned and with reinforced sole, heel, toe and lisle’ garter 
All sizes. Black, brown and white. : ae 


Women’s All-Wool Hose at $1. 79 
‘The sport heather shades in fine all-wool Hose with reinforced 


FORTLAND, ORE 


Clearance Reductions On 


Women’s Cotton 
Union Suits 


Outsizes 
At $1.69 Suit 


peeler 
i “ait 


They come 


full 
top. 


All sizes in green, brown, black. 


29c a Pair for Women’s Fleeced 
Cotton Hose in Black 


MIGRATORY SCHOOL 
FOR CHILD WORKER 


Field Labor Problem in Califor- 
nia Partly Solved, but 
Stull Serious 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 24 (Special 
Correspondence) — Experiments with 
migratory schools now being con- 
ducted in California’s rural districts, 
to require children employed in fields 
with their parents to attend half-day 


school sessions with an itinerant 
teacher, point to partial solution of 
the more serious child labor prob- 
lems in this State, according to 
Miss Georgiana Carden, supervisor 
of schoo] attendance in the State De- 
partment of Education. Attendance 
has been so good at these migratory 
schools that the country school dis- 
tricts are taking over their operation 
in a new inter-country system of 
rural education. 

Child labor in California has ceased 
to be a problem in the industries, 
many authorities assert, but it per- 
sists in agriculture, because natural 
factors favor it. The parents are 
steadily employed throughout most of 
the year, moving from one produce 
belt to another as the seasonal fruit 
and produce ripen. The _ children 
cannot be left behind in school, so 
they work in the field with their par- 
ents in violation of Section 7 of the 
Child Labor Laws. This has been 


the weak link in an otherwise strong | 
Even though the child is not | 


chain. 
actually employed, he is kept out of 
school, and the parents insist on their 
right to seek work where they choose. 


Unexpected Results 


The first migratory school estab- 
lished in the walnut season yielded 


unexpected results. It is found that 
the problem is social rather than in- 
dustrial; that it is possible for chil- 
dren to get in a full school day from 
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COMPLETED HETCH-HETCHY DAM 
TO IMPOUND 67,000,000,000 GALLONS 


San Francisco's Huge Water 


7:30 in the morning until noon, and 
spend the remainder of the day work- 
ing in the fields without lessening the 
family’s earnings for that day. Grow- 
ers are welcoming this arrangement 
and groups whose fields are con- 
tiguous have built little farm school- 
houses. 

The surprisingly high average daily 
attendance at these little schools is 
proving that local schools could have 
handled the problem with very little 
additional effort and initial expense, 
and that the state and county appor- 
tionment of funds on the basis of aver- 
age daily attendance would have more 
than reimbursed local school author- 
ities for the outlay required to start 
and maintain migratory schools. 

“It took two demonstrations, one 
fm the walnut groves in Ventura 
County and one in the cotton fields in 
Kern County, to show that such mi- 

tory schools are practical,” said 
iss Carden. “However.it must be re- 
gmembered that this solution is for the 
time of sojourn in each crop, it does 
mot solve the problem of time losses 
fm moving about from one locality to 
another, nor does it mean that the 
ehild who aggregates four months of | 
echool in a year by attending several 
migratory schools is getting the edu 
gation offered in a regular school.” 
Still Serious Problem 

With the establishment of migratory 
rural schools, child labor loses some- 
thing of its odium but few of its actual | 
handicaps. True, the work is not 
heavy usually, and the open fields are: 
in some ways more conducive to 
happier. living conditions than are 
those in the cities. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Jan. 24 
(Special Correspondence)—tThe city 
of San Francisco has just completed 
one of the largest masonry dams in 
the world, in connection with its 
Hetch-Hetchy water supply project in 
Yosemite National Park, 156 miles dis- 


tant. This is the so-called mountain 
division unit comprising the dam, 18 
miles of tunnel and the Moccasin 
Creek power plant. 

This dam will provide for the city 
and county of San Francisco, 400,- 
000,000 gallons of wacer daily, nearly 
10 times the amount of water used in 
San Francisco today and there will 
be produced as a by-product approxi- 
mately 200,000 hydroelectric horse- 
power. The Catskill water supply de- 
velopment of New York and the Met- 
ropolitan water supply system of Bos- 
ton are the only water systems which 
are equal or greater in magnitude. 

The Hetch-Hetchy project, harness- 
ing the turbulent waters of Upper 
Tuolumne River and its tributary, 


of a more dependable water supply; 


The worst phases of child labor in 
California still needing correction are} 
lack of sanitation at the temporary) 
“camps” occupied by families and the) 
unregulated employment of children) 
in the asparagus beds on the islands | 
of Sacramento River and in the cot-'! 
ton fields of Imperial Valley. Chil- 
dren even as young as five years of 
age toil over these beds and cotton 


fields, it is alleged. 

Child labor has not entirely dis- 
appeared from California’s manu- 
facturing industries, according to a 
recent survey of juvenile working 
conditions in San Francisco made by 
the Juvenile Protective Association of 
this city. This indicates that although 
Section 2 of the child labor laws of 
this State provides that no minor under 
the age of 18 shall work more than 
eight hours a day in a day of 24 hours 
and in a week of 48 hours, it was 
found that 489 children were working 
from 20 to 25 hours a week in addi- 
tion to school attendance requiring 
80 hours a week. 

The association recommended that 
“eight hours” of work should be de- 
fined to include the five hours of the 
school day, thereby limiting the child 
to three hours’ work after school 


hours. 
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B. Lichtig ¢ éc iin Inc. 


580-584 Gth Street : OAKLAND. CAL. 


Diamonds 


of first get pores and other Jewelry on liberal 

payment. No interest or extras. 

— price cash or credit. Six to ten 

months pay. MAIL ORDERS FILLED. 

Any articles sent to your home for free in- 

spection. No money needed. No obligation. 
Send for RBooktiete 


GENSLER-LEE 


“The Credit Jewelers’ 
818 Market Street, San Francisco 


Eleanor Creek was a vague theory in 


‘from 


1879; definite steps were taken toward 
land acquisitions in the Yosemite in 
1901; the pre of 1906 proved the need 


a bond issue of $45,000,000 was floated 
in 1910, but was not sold until after 
the war, when work was rushed to its 
present successful state of completion. 
Additional Bonds Necessary 

The first unit of the Hetch-Hetchy 
project cost $30,000,000, leaving $15,- 
000,000 with which to begin the tun- 
‘nel and pipe line developments. En- 


'gineers estimate an additional bond 
issue of $29,000,000 will be necessary 
to complete the entire project. | 
With the completion of the power | 
plant in the first unit project, there | 
will be available an average output | 
of 52,500 kilowatts per day which will 
bring $6250 daily revenue from power, 
or over $2,000,000 per year. It is esti- 
mated that $1,750,000 will carry the 
interest on the $30,000,000 expended 
on the entire mountain division, in- 
cluding the power plant. Thus does/| 
the romance of good business man- 
agement enter into the project and in | 
a way to benefit manufacturing en-| 
terprises and proposed development | 
schemes of state utilities in northern | 
California. 
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XCLUSIVE women’s gar- 
ments carefully selected, 


moderately priced. 


SUITS, DRESSES, 
COATS AND 
BLOUSES 
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7383 Market St. 


Opposite Fourth 


SAN FRANCISCO 
_ ‘The House of Values 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Gowns, 
Millinery, Furs 
Always Reliable 


or the home. 
Tables, etc. 


Quality, 


1120 Falsom St., San Francisce, 


Salesroom: 432 ‘Sutter Street. 
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Reid and Rattan 


Furniture 


in stock, or made to order, for any purpose. 
cially adapted for rest rooms, professional offices, 
Fire Baskets, Steamer Chairs, Desks, 


material and workmanship guaranteed. 
San Francisco Association for the Blind 


Cal. 
Park 5186 
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Supply Project Equipped to 


Furnish 52,500 K. W. a Day 


Acquisition of the privately owned 
spring water supply now supplying 
San Francisco up to the developed 
capacity of the spring water system 
is planned. In order to provide for 
increased demands for the next 10 
years under an agreement with the 
Spring Valley Water Company, 
city has arranged through the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission to con- 
struct 20 miles of 60-inch, steel pipes 
and 9000 feet of 10-inch tunnel as a 
part of the future development, but 
which will be utilized initially by the 
Spring Valley- Water Company - for 
increasing their delivery to the city, 
for which they are paying the inter- 
est on actual expenditures estimated 
to be about $5,000,000. 

San Francisco’s supply of pure 
mountain water will be collected 
the vast watershed of the 
Hetch-Hetchy valley over an area of 
652 square miles tributary to the 
storage reservoir sites, ranging in 
elevation from 3500 feet at Hetch- 
Hetchy to 13,090 feet at Mt. Lyell. 
On these sheds will be collected 
the rains and melting snows which 
will be stored in the reservoir 
behind Hetch-Hetchy dam with a ca- 
pacity of 206,000 acre feet or 67,000,- 
000,000 gallons. The reservoir will 
be eight miles in length and 300 feet 


deep 
Varied Course to City 


Down the Tuolumne River channel' 


to a diversion reservoir at Early In- 
take, througk the 18-mile mountain 
aqueduct tunnel and into Priest res- 
ervoir to the power house the water 
will be guided by the cunning of en- 
gineering skill. Fulfilling its mission 
in the power house, the water will 
rush from a reservoir through 16 
miles of tunnel to Oakdale Portal, 
across the San Joaquin Valley in a 
46-mile pipe to the Testa Portal, 
thence through 31 miles of tunnel to 
the gate house, 19 miles to Pulgas 
tunnel to Crystal Springs and on to 
San Francisc. 22 miles through a con- 
duit. 

Not only is the Hetch-Hetchy project 
noteworthy for the perpetual, inex- 
‘haustible water supply made avail- 
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Above—Upstream Face of Dam. 


able for San Francisco, but its addi- 
tions of power are expected to write 
a new chapter in the history of hydro- 
electric devetopment in California. 
The power generated at the. Moccasin 
power plant will be transmitted ap- 
proximately 150 miles to fan Fran- 
cisco at 110,000 volts, and this power, 
only one unit of a vast development 
scheme, will be sufficient to take care 
of the city’s railways and lighting. 


The next power plant is to be built 
at Early intake. For this purpose 
a 12-mile tunnel will be constructed 
from Hetch-Hetchy to a point above 
the Early intake, generating a capacity 
of about 90,000 horsepower. These 
important power developments, owned 
by the people of California, are ex- | 
pected to ‘Play a@ part in a problem | 


WATER DEVELOPED | 


| Wells bored and equipped with cae | 
ical pumps properly adjusted. 


Careful attention —_ te the upk 
rehabilitation of coll wells, , nie si 


. M. OUGH 


CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER 
1201 East 12th St.. Oakland 
Phones—Office, Merritt 100; Res., ore 1719 , 
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“HOME OF PEACE” 


A temporary home for those 
desiring care. 


Beautifully situated in 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Lorenz Lofgren 


1725 LeRoy Ave., corner of LeConte 
Ave. Euclid Ave. Car. 


Tel. Berkeley 1043. 
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LANDSCAPE ENG 
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We specialize in landscape iia. 
ment on Country Estates, Public 
Parks and School Grounds. 
614-16 Phelan Bidg.. San Fraacisce 
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Nurseries. San Mateo. San Mateo 1003 
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San Francisco 


Real Estate 


When you wish to buy or 
sell San Francisco real 
estate, you will ‘find our 
organization splendidly 
equipped to assist you. 


Allen & Company 


REALTORS 


168 Sutter Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Owners of Bea Cliff—‘‘one of Americe’s 
most deautiful residence dtetricts.” 
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Views During Construction of the Famous Hetch-Hetchy ‘Dam, Recently Completed, Which Soon 
Will Supply Water and Power to San Francisco 


Upper Right—Downstream Face. 
Coniraction Joint, From South Abutment. 


Lower Right—Dovnstream Face and 
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Satis ae OE Ley best, administrative. practices 
SPN “eames a business methods of American cham- 

| | bers of commerce in those of Japan. 
“In Japan, our method differs 
| ‘greatly from the American system of 
financing chambers of commerce,” 
says Dr. Hattori. “T*he Japanese law 
provides that a certain portion of a 
business tax goes to support the 
chamber of commerce. In Tokyo we 
have 12,000 such taxpayers. These 
12,000 business taxpayers elect 70 
representatives, which is virtually our 
entire active membership, These 70 
correspond to the board of directors 
of the American chambers of com- 
merce. . 

“Thus far I find the most effective 
fork is being done in America by or- 
ganizations where a vice-president is 
also manager. This is one of many 
practices I find in American cham- 
i bers of commerce.and which I hope to 
put into effect generally in Japan.” 
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Hallawell Seed Company 


Full Assortmient of Roses 
Fruit Trees and Ornamental Shrubs 


Write for our 1923 Catalogue. 
258 Market St. San Francisco 


THE HOWD 
CORSET SHOP 


208 Howard Building 209 Post Street 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


introducing 
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A tailored hip corset designed for free- 
dom of motion and comfort without sae- 
rifice of good style. 

Fittings at Your Home 


by Appointment 


which the enormous growth of pri- 
vately-owned power companies on the 
one hand and increasing need of uni- 


fied control through public ownership |“ 


on the other hand is pressing for solu- 
tion. In these’ matters the Hetch- 
Hetchy project may serve a more far- 
reaching purpose than that of supply- 
ing water to a city; upon it may 
hinge an angle of hydroelectric de- 
velopment in California yet in its for- 
mative stages. 
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Complete Men’s Outfitters, | 


CLOTHING COMPAINY 
Established 1854 | 
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Devoted Exclusively 
to the Apparel Needs : 
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Home Owners 
Attentton! 


The 
February Sale 
of 
Home 
Furnishings 


offers an opportunity. of 
first importance to thrifty 
housewives who wish -to 
re-decorate their homes or 
add new pieces at lowered 
costs. This.annual event 
means many dollars saved 
on just the things you are 
needing for your home. 
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‘For the Debutante 
and the Junior Miss 


A Special Section of 
Individualized Frocks 


Dedicated to and expressly devoted to these particular ages, 
a portion of our Second Floor Section has been set apart 
fdr the featuring of frocks specially designed for the 
Debutante. and the Junior Miss. Originality will, of 
course, be the keynote of the displays. : 


“PRICES. ARE CONSISTENTLY 
| ATTRACTIVE 


I. Magnum & Go. Branth Shops are located also: In Pasadena, 
Hotel Maryland; in Santa Barbara, The Arlington; in Les 
Angeles, The Ambassador; in Del Monte, Hotel Del Monte; in 
Coronado, Hotel: Del Coronado. 
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Housing in ilies. ; 


This is the first of two articles on the 
hou lem and its solution in a Hel 
ands ezling with its more general as- 
Pp . 


The Hague, Holland 

Special Correspondence 
CCORDING to competent authori- 
ties nearly 1,000,000,000 guilders 
will have been spent in Holland 
during a period dating from 1914, to 
Dec. $1, 1922, on house building; and 
approximately 85,000 dwellings will 
have been completed in the two years 

dating from January, 1921-1923. 

In 1900 it became evident-that pri- 
vate enterprise in Holland could not 
sufficiently supply the demand for 
artisan dwellings. The Housing Act, 
which came into force in 1901, has 
done much for better housing of the 
working classes. Government support 
is being given to public utility socie- 
ties of workmen or of persons belong- 
ing to the middle classes desirous of 
building dwelling houses for their own 
use. The state support consists of a 
loan at 3% per cent in 1914, and a 
further contribution, if the cost is so 
high that the tenant cannot afford to 
pay the consequent high rent. From 
1905-1914 15,000 houses were built by 
workmen's societies. Most of the 
building, however, was done by private 
enterprise. 

After 1916 the situation changed. It 
became impossible to build houses at a 
low cost, because wages and buildi 
materials reached formerly unheard-of 
heights. This fact greatly complicated 
the housing question. Holland has a 
vearly increase in its population of 
100,000, and for these people approrxi- 
mately 20,000 new dwellings are re- 
quired. The stoppage of private 
building after 1916 made the scarcity 
of houses every year more acute. 

The Government decided in 1916 to 
advance a special foan to building as- 
sociations up to an amount represent- 
ing the difference between the actual 
building cost and 150 per cent of the 
pre-war cost of the same house. Of 
this sum the Government was responsi- 
ble for 75 per cent and the municipality 
for 25 per cent. This regulation greatly 
stimulated building, as may be seen 
from the following figures: 

Loans by the Government io the 
municipalities and to the public utility 
societies are to be redeemed in 50 
vears concerning the building, and in 
75 years concerning the land. Both 
kinds of loans are redeemable in an- 
nuities, the interest being at 6 per 
cent. In 1914 12,000,000 guilders, in 
1919 102,000,000 guilders, in 1920 167,- 
600.000 guilders, in 1921 210,000,000 
guilders, and 68,000,000 represent 
mortgage security. Contributions a 
fonds perdu {donations), of which 
three-quarters are paid by the State 
and one-quarter by the municipalities 
in 1919 were 4,500,000, in 1920 16,500.- 
000, in 1921 62,000,000. These are, at 
least, the principal figures for Tire 
above mentioned years. 

In January, 1922, dwellings -were 
being built by the municipality at 4 
cost of 43,000,000 guilders, by public 


beratety got rit of The images are|the costumes aay are ob ths same 
as liant as new pieces of ‘money. |time primitive and elegant. M. Dullin 
‘Pathos and irony confront each other 
for the greater stinking of the action. | 
ee teaaeins Oe which ascends’ 
ry 
| Re ated like the diverse figures 
of a ballet, the details of the scenery 
underline by. their contrasts the ‘vio- 
lence of the conflicts. begdines = bye 
the work of M. Picasso. “What is 
finest in this tragedy, ” said Picasso, 
“is that it takes place on a fine day.” 
And Picasso has made a décor of in-: 
tense blue. It. does not represent 
either palace or sky or sea and rocks. 
but it evokes the light of the sun: 
which the young girl constantly 
speaks of. It Meir odes ane Moose 


woolens and. 
introduced by 7 

Sully.-indeed | plastic of 
the tragedies “He 
lof the tubular fol 
caryatids of the 


|monious draperies on a beautiful Saad 
\made living demigods; . But 

supple stuffs employed by others ran 
into an art. at once too luxurious, too 


utility societies at a cost of 101,000,000 

and by private firms with financial 
support from the State at a cost of 
122,500,000 guildefs. As the work 
done by those building associations 
and hy municipalities proved to be 
very expensive, the Government de-. 
cided to encourage private enterprise. 
In December, 1920, an Act was 
brought up by which these persons 
got subsidies to the amount of 20 
guilders per square meter of housing 
land up to a maximum of 2000 guild- 
ers. This measure was successful. 
On June, 1921, subsidies on the build- 
ing of 30,000 houses had been asked 
for. \ 

It then became evideht that building 
was almost overstimulated, and in the 
second part of 1921 subsidies to pri- 
vate builders were lowered. At pres- 
ent they stand, at only 300 guilders 
maximum for h house. Public util- 
ity societies are also very mucb re- 
duced in their activities: they will not 

eive state assistance unless they 
can prove that the cost of building 
by private enterprise in a certain 
locality will not allow the letting of 
these houses at a reasonable rent. 

The Government realized that sub- 
sidizing had to be diminished be- 
cause of the enormous prices of build- 
ing materials and the excessive wages 
of the employees in the building 
trades. This was partly in conse- 
quence of the system of supporting 
the municipalities and building asso- 
ciations. The building associations 
were not affected at all and the mu- 
nicipalities but slightly by the exces- 
sive cost of building the houses, be- 
cause they had to pay only about 150 
per cent of the 1914 standard of build- 
ing costs. 

Finally it may be asked what re-| 
sults were obtained in connection with | 
the actual shortage of houses by spend- | 
ing 1,000,000,000 guilders on building. | 
The director of the Central Statistical | 
Bureau computed that after Nov. 15,. 
1919, the actual shortage of houses. 
would have been 137,500 dwellings, if | 
no new houses had been built. How-. 
ever, from Nov. 15, 1919 to Dec 31,: 
1920, 22,000 dwellings were completed; | 
during 1921, 40,271; during 1922, ap- 


 Ateli inspired by #: compo- 
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| proximately 45,000; making a total of | 


107,000. On Jan. 1, 1923 there was an 
actual shortage of 30,600 dwellings. | 
It is expected by Government author- | 
ities that by 1924 every dependable 
working man will have his own dwel- 
ling, and that, therefore, before that | 
date the workmen’s housing shortage | 
will be over, just as it does not exist | 
any more at present for the middle- | 
classes, several hundreds of middle-| 
class houses being empty inthe big. 
cities. A number of cases of more 
than one family living together in one 
dwelling will always remain, as there 
are people who by some reason or, 
other do not earn enough to rent a | 


whole house. 
This winter wages are expected to | Scene in Cocteau’s ‘Antigone,’ as Paris 1s Seeing [t With Settings by Picasso. 


go down considerably; and the Gov- | The Chorus Is Represented by Masks Hung on the Back Drop, and a 
ernment hopes that next year private | Single Unseen Speaker Utters the Lines Allotted to the Chorus. 
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Photograph by Gilbert René, Paris 
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enterprise will resume its norma) 
with a refined gaucherie out of beau- 


activities. sky and the indifference of the gods. 


[It is on this bright sunny background 


M. Jean Cocteau’s Modernist 
‘Antigone’ Produced in Paris 


Paris, Jan. 12 
Special Correspondence 
O ONE would have expected to 


N see the misfortunes of “Anti- 
gone” revived by the pen of M. 


Jean Cocteau. From Sophocles to Jean 
Cocteau the distance seemed long. 
One wondered how the author of “Le 
Beeuf sur le Toit’ and “Les Mariés de 
la Tour Eiffel” had come to make that 
choice, how he was going to reconcile 
antiquity with his modernism. Ap- 
parently aged masterpieces love the 
young, who love them. 

‘***Antigone’ is the finest play that I 
know,” says Jean Cocteau. “That is 
why I have endeavored to bring it 
back to life.” And owing to Jean 
Cocteau, “Antigone” has taken a sig- 
nal lesson of youthfulness. 

It was the duty of M. Dullin, the 
director of the young and ardent 
Théatre de ]’Atelier, to present his 
public with a work of indisputable lit- 
erary interest. He has given a strik- 
ing performance of the “Antigone” 
of Sophocles, in a free adaptation by 
Jean Cocteau. 

“IT would never have dared,” M. 
Cocteau said, “to translate Sopho- 
cles. But a copyist has a right to 
stand in front of a painting in the 
Louvre and make a sketch of it with 
pen or pencil which will be more 


vivid than a countertracing. That is 
what I have done with ‘Antigone.’ ” 
The essential point in the adaptation 
of a work is to give back to those who 
listen to it and look at it the ears and. 
eyes of its first spectators. It is to 
find again its primitive color and to 
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that the sombre tragedy takes place.|fine because the matter is rare and 
'Masks are hooked on the décors to 
‘vepresent the personages of the 
| chorus and through their open mouths] 
the single voice reaches the audience. 
The interpreters are not masked but 


barbarian grace of the epoch, they re- 
joice the eye. The dressmaker Mme. 
Gabrielle Chanel who has employed 
| woolen tissues woven by hand must 
all are painted—ocre being the color;be greatly thanked for her artistic 
for men and crude white for women./gense. The cloak of Antigone shaped 

The sharp music by Honnegger— like a sack and heavy with embroid- 
the leader of the ‘“Six’—intervenes | eries, and the dress with its fine folds 
from time to time but never in the | and the silvery robe of Isméne—what 
te + ee . . oi | marvelous trouvailles! 

Mile. Genica Atanaziou, whose Heil- It is a specta a 
town) to a single voice. He has sup-/lenic origin perhaps inspires her, is) pected, of ieeaeecttons, tina: shat ae 
préssed all the political elements, the Antigone herself. She identifies her-! ject to the simplification of the chorus 
allusions which, though entertaining | self entirely with the personage shé|Qne may regret that the soldiers of 
to the contemporaries of Pericles, have | /represents. Her white visage has the " 
lost their interest for us. He has | immobility of the masks humg on the 
made it the drama of a family. The | front of the palace, The eyes only 
Atrides family, without the gods and | are alive and the lips through which 


make it serve new fashions. That is 
precisely what is interesting in the 
adaptation of Jean Cocteau. He has 
simplified the tragedy. He has re- 
duced the chorus (the voice of the 


on the whole this representation of 
“Antigone” renovates the conception 
of antique tragedies. S. H. 


has ‘resolutely discarded the supple} 
the crepes de chine | 
Mounet-Sully. 


era reass 
Sp 
itheion.. Har- | 


chestra. The program, ineluding the} acmente’ medehead  ate 
10 minutes intermission, was o* nene rable—an at 

i slightly more than two hours dura-{ 
tion, and toward the end the audience |: : 5 
grew restless and many ~ departed. /*)© ie 


t| The impression made by the young 
leader of the French group of “The 
Six” was most agreeable. He was 
modest, urbane, thoroughly in earnest, 


mirable instrumental force he con- 
fronted. Yet the program, in its syn-: 


modern French works were divided, it 
contained 23 numbers. 


before long wanted the atmosphere of 
ceremonious gentility and polished 
formality changed for “the surge and 
thunder,” as Andrew Lang would say, 
of larger moods and emotions. 

The start was made with’ Philip 
Emanuel Bach’s Concerto in D for 
orchestra. There- could be no just 
quarrel with the tranquil pace and 
mood that Mr. Milhaud’s baton estab- 
lished and maintained. ~Then came 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” symphony,. 
whose symmetry of form and continent 
fluidity of diction cause it to be re- 
garded by “The Six” as a classical 
model of perfection. The simple 


‘theme of the slow movement, curi- 
| ously 


like MTschaikowski’s “Christ 
When a Child a Garden Made,” which 
Arensky used in his string quartet, 
was made lucidly articulate. But the 
symphony was wanting in pulse and 
accent of dynamic fervor, and the 
reading excelled in the subdued pas- 
sages with a mere whisper of pianis- 
simo effects. Bizet’s second “L’Arlé- 
sienne” suite was chiefly distinguished 
for its duet of flute and harp in the 
minuet. W. M. Kincaid, the flute vir- 
tuoso, was twice bidden to rise in his 
place and bow. 

Then came the works for which M. 
Milhaud was the evangel. He pre- 
sented Poulenc’s “Overture,” Auric’s 
“Nocturne.” his own three-part “Séré- 
nade,” Erik Satie’s “Parade,” and, 
finally, his own series of three dances 
from “Souvenirs of Brazij.”" The first 
writer named, and the second, are of 
“The Six.” 

*The little Poulenc composition is 
soon over. It is a gay moment, like 
the revelry of the quartet of attic 
comrades in “La Bohéme.” Auric’s 
“Nocturne,” starting with low voices 
of wood-wind, is pensive, but the ra- 


somewhat acrid dissonances. 


tiful stuffs—-heavy becausé rustic but 


wel] fashioned—enhanced with all] the 


Créon should use modern slang. But’ 


| Milhaud “Sérénade” is chiefly of the 
callithumpian sort that in rural ne 
borhoods is often psed to make nig t 
hideous with the blare and squawk of 
ridiculous instruments. The central 
portion is, in the main, a violin solo 
soaring serenely above all sorts of 
queer. suspirations from the wood- 
winds. / 

Erik Satie’s “Parade” was suggeés- 
tive of the circus, or of going to a 
fire. Its most sensational effect was 
the use of the sticks against the side 
of the bass drum to imitate the rata- 
plan of a typewriter. Such an inter- 
polation is justified by the composer 
as “belonging to the same category 
as the bits of newspaper, painted 
wood, grain, and other everyday ob- 
jects that the cubist painters fre- 
quently employ in their pictures in 
order to localize objects and masses 
in nature,” 

If such music as this stands genu-~- 
inely for the trend of progress, any 
aspirant for the good of the race and 
the higher level of culture should 
have a welcome for, it. But these 


oracles, is in his opinion a family like passes the hollow voice. No gesture. 
any other family. The action is to the | yo arms are hidden under the heavy |’ 
measure of man. On the other hand | | wrap. They do not come out before 
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it is the tragedy of the people and its | the hour of torment. Her white! 
tyrant. Liberated from its encircle-! visage with almond-shaped eyes radi- | 
ment of legend and fatality/the action | | ‘ates with concentrated paths. It is) WU 
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of “Antigone” has become purely gn extraordinary creation M. Dullin | 


human. It describes a straight line, |,,;,, 
vs? |gives to Créon, the same sober relief | 

mg the well-built dramas, in which |and an astonishing variety of expres- | 
the interest hever wavers. sions. | 
Antigone is a young girl, mystic and Special attention must be called to, 


stubborn. Créon is a chief whose | ——— 
_ THEATRICAL 


weakness and folly give themselves 


airs of authority. We at once enter in | 
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the midst of their pettifogging. It is 
told by the chorus (reduced to a single 
voice), which comments on them and 
babbles like a gossip. All that time 
can accumulate of vain digressions 
and obsolete allusions has been de- 
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‘“‘The Amusement Centre of Boston’’ 
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The Washington Heights 
Musical Club 
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Contralto 


at The Plaza 
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January 30th, 1923, 
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Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2:30 
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STEWART & FRENCH Present 


‘The TORCH-BEARERS”’ 


GEORGE KELLY’S BRILLIANT COMEDY 
ORIGINAL NEW YORK CAST 


Includin 
Mary Boland, AHson Sxtpworth, 


Lowell, Arthur shaw and , others, 


ul pleure dans mon cceur 
File de la Vierge 


Helen Eves, at 8:10 
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Bat. at 2:10 


Henry Jewett 
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Homer 


and indisputably the captain of the ad-. 
thesis, left much .to be desired. Count- | heresies 
ing the portions into which the five 


In character | 
it was too homogeneous. The listener. 


tional beginning soon gives way to, 
The | 


_ ; { ; of ‘ : 
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on See 
choc to all. on 
; this French music 


isinly was hot in favor, and. the 
- ve y rated 


very much below the level of 
which was dominated by the 
Georges — | 


San Francisco ae 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 18 (Special 
Correspondence) — Dvofak’s “Car- 
nival” Overture, Brahms’ Serenade in 
D major, and Dukas’ Dance Poem, “La 
Péri,” comprised the pregram for the 
seventh pair of concerts given by the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra at 
the Curran Theater. The overture 
was played with fine dash and a full 
appreciation of its festive nature. The 
gay, the reminiscent, and the humor- 
ous were nicely characterized. Then 
came a gayety of a different kind in 
tthe Brahms’ Serenade. This number 
had never been played here previ- 
ously. The audience found it both 
charming’ and interesting and will 
welcome an opportunity for a second 
hearing. It shows Brahms in a gayer 
mood than do his more frequently 
played symphonic works, and though 
‘written in the sonata form it has less 
; depth than usually is expected in such 
compositions. Each movement was 
found to be thoroughly characteristic 
of its kind and to possess an indi- 
vidual charm, especially the opening 
allegro and the scherzo. 

“La Péri”’—exotic rather than gay— 
was first played in this country in 
1916 by this orchestra, Alfred Hertz 
conducting. Fancifu] and fantastic, 
it captivated the audience and re- 
ceived _ nearly as much applause as 
did the Brahms. 


Paderewshi in Chicago 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Jan. 25—Most notable of 


Paderewski. That Paderewski is still 
supreme master of his’ art was made 
manifest _ before he had finished 
playing ‘Mendelssohn’s - “Variations 
Sérieuses” which opened his pro- 
gram. In some respects, indeed, the 
Polish artist offers a message of 
beauty and nobility which transcends 
that which he offered a decade or 
more ago; for there was absent from 
his performance on Sunday that un- 
happy onslaught on the instrument 
which, in exuberant passages, used to 


THEATRICAL 


gatherin 
cital in 
Paderewski, this performer centered 
his activities upon the classics, his 
sole ¢ontribution from the music of 
today being Debussy’s “Poissons d'or.” 
In Rameau’s gavotte 
d’Albert’s 
D major prelude and fugue (originally 
composed “for organ) and in groups 
by Chopin 
disclosed remarkable mastery of the 
mechanics of the keyboard. Never 
missing the notes of his music, he 
missed too frequently, « however, the 
emotional essence of it. 


the recitals of the week was that of | ~ 


recital program in encores. 


Joseph Lhévinne attracted a large 
when he gave e piano re- . 
rchestra Hall, Jan. 23. Like 


and variations. 
transcription of Bach's 


@nd Liszt, Mr. Lhévinne 


The following evening Bronislaw 
Huberman offered a program the most 
interesting feature of which was a 


sonata for violin and piano by Ottorino 


Respighi, a2 composer whose sym- 
phonic music is best known to concert 
goers in this country. The sonata. 


whose piano part was interpreted by 


Paul Frankel, was admirably per- 
formed by both players. It is not just 
to pass judgment upon an important 
work of art without previous study of 
it, but it may be said that a first hear- 
ing of Respighi’s sonata stggested 
that its composer had found other 
musical creators than himself. to in- 
fluence its strains. There are traces 
Of Brahms and traces of Franck in 
the music, but there are few moments 
in which one can discover the indis- 
putable presence of Respighi. More- 
over, the sonata lacked focus; it went 
far afield but appeared to arrive at 
no place in particular. F. B. 
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CHANNING POLLOCK’S 
WONDER PLAY 
PRODUCED BY THE SELWYNS 
Times Sq. Theatre, W. 42d St, 


Mats. Tues., Phurs. & Sat. Evenings at 8:15 
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“A TRUE JULIET” 


~—Alerander Woollcott, Herald 
THE SELWYNS Present 


COWL 
as “JULIET” 


in Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet” 


THE SELWYNS PRESENT 


BEN-AMI = 
JOHANNES KREISLER 


_ A Superb Spectacle 
43 Marvelous Scenes 


**The x eg have done a fine thin 

can only be understood and «a inted. by 
seeing it. Ther deserve rt gs oe 
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“SWEEPS INTO PUBLIC 
FAVOR.”—BEve. Journal. 


The Moscow Art Theatre 


| This Tchekhoff's “‘The Three Sisters”’ 


| Week 
Jolson’s 58th St, Theatre at 7th Ave. 
| Eves at 8. Matinece Fri. and Sat. at 2, 


FULTON Thea., W. 46 St. Byres. 8:15 


VANDERBIL Eves. 8:80, 


48th St., EB. of way 
Depart "0134. ™ 
x Wed. & Sat, 2:90. 


“The Big Sister 


of Irene” 


Matinges Wed. & Sat. 2:15 
MARGARET LAWRET 

% Opes “SECRETS” 
b. LB. Phe Ohriotion Schoo Met aaa 


LIBERTY 


Thea., West 424 8t. Eves. 8:10 
Mats. Wed, and Sat. 2:10 
GEORGE M. COHAN'’S COMEDIANS 


In the New American Song and Dance Sbow 


“LITTLE NELLIE KELLY” 


THEA., W. 48 St. EVES. et 8:15. 
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JUDGE WOULD CUT | 
THE LAW’S RED TAPE 


State of Washington Legislature 
to Consider Speedier Action _ 
of the Courts ~ 


SEATTLE, Washington, Jan. | 
(Special Correspondence) Pians | 
looking toward the simplification of. 
this State’s code of civil and criminal | 
procedure to the end that much of 
the law’s red tape will be abolished | 
and litigation made much speedier, are) 
being shaped into a bill which is to be 
shortly presented to the Legislature 
for passage at its present session. 

The bill will merely pave the way | 
for making the wheels af justice grind | 
fast, as it will provide simply for the, 
appointment by Gov. Louis F. Hart of | 
a commission of five lawyers. of the | 
highest professional standing to hold ! 
hearings on the subject throughout | 
the State and study the court rules | 
prevailing in all counties for the) 
purpose of making recomendations to | 
the Legislature which will meet two) 
vears hence. 

Present activity in regard to the 
matter is the result of a visit last 
week to Olympia of Judge Walter M. . 
French of Kitsap County, who has 
long been interested in improving 
judicial procedure in this State. Judge 


99 ; 
awe 


ee 


‘ 
; 
; 


French conferred with W. Lon John- 


son, chairman of the Senate Judiciary | 
Committee, and other lawyers in the. 
At the conference Senator | 
immedi- | 
the bill providing for the ap-. 


Senate. 
Johnson promised 
ately 
pointment of the commission. 

Judge French says his chief idea 
is to simplify procedure along lines 
recently suggested by William How- 
ard Taft, Chief Justice of the United 


to draw 


States Supreme Court, who has been) 


comparing the delay in American 
courts with the speed in English tri- 
bunals. 

Judge French summed up some of 
the changes he proposes, as follows: 

I would wipe out a great many of) 
the present motions and demurrers, and 
I would impose costs upon the loser in 
such proceedings. 

I propose to suggest to the commis- 
sion that a reasonable attorney’s fee 
be allowed to the winner in every suit, 
particularly in the Supreme Court. 
That alone would stop 20 per cent of | 
the litigation. 

I would empower the Supreme Court, 
by statute, to make the rules for the 


other courts of the State, thus inaking 
uniform all regulations, eliminating 
technicalities and red tape. 


MR.HOOVER WARNS 
SALMON CANNERS 


May Be 


Restrictions 
Extended 


SEATTLE, Wash., Jan. 22 (Special 
Correspondence)—With salmon fish- 
ing reserve regulations already estab- 
lished for southwestern Alaska, Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
has warned cannery interests of Seat- 
tle and the north Pacic that the re- 
strictions may be eeienere to ‘south- 
eastern Alaska. : 

The warning came ‘recently in the 
form of a telegram from Henry 
O'Malley, commissioner of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, who stated 
that Secretary Hoover is of the opin- 
ion that if Congress adjourns without 
taking action looking toward the 
establishment of an additional fishery 
reservation, his department will avail 
itself of such powers as it has, for the 
purpose of preserving the -Alaskan 
fisheries. 

Commissioner O’Malley’s telegram 
contained this statement: 

- “Notice is hereby given that any 
persons or corporations contemplating 
entering the unreserved districts, or 
any persons or corpcrations now op- 
erating in those districts who are con- 
sidering the extension of their pres- 
ent operations, do so at the risk of 
having them curtailed at a later date.” 


Asserts 


BRITISH COLUMBIA HISTORY 


VANCOUVER, Jan. 20 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—The executive of the 
Native Sons of British Columbia has 
decided to urge upon the Provincial 
Department of Education the compila- 
tion of a condensed history of British 
Columbia and instruction from it in the 


ing 


[OCCIDENTAL FUEL CO. 


public schools. The Government will 
also be asked to set aside a sum of | 
money for the perpetuation on canvas} 
of some of the historical scenes of 
British Columbia's early history. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
AIDS VETERANS, 


Cabinet Will Go Further to En-. 
able Former Soldiers to | 
‘Retain Farms | 
WELLINGTON, N. Z., Dec. 12 (Spe-. 
cial Correspondence) — During the 


working back to normal of business | 
conditions, the Government intends 


to make adjustments so that none of. 
who | 
wiJl re-' 


tthe former World War veterans, 
took farms from the state 
linguish his property. | 
The land boom was at its height | 
during the years when the New)! 
Zealand Government, in fulfilment of | 
its promises, was providing farms | 
and homes for many of the returned 
soldiers. Some 9000 men were placed 
on farms at the expense of the state. 
William F. Massey, the Prime 
Minister, and the members of his 
Cabinet have said ever since the be- 
ginning of the - downward price 
movement that they would “see | 
the ~‘ soldiers through.” The | 
soldiera, had been given choice of | 
tenures, xnd most of them had elected | 
ir land on the installment 
payment pla, the half-yearly pay- 
ments, based the capital value of 
the farms, being sufficient to extin- 
guish the debt to he Government in a 
period of years. Seme of them were 
quite able to carry on, even after 
produce’ prices had fallen; but others 
found that the returns from their 
farms were no longer sufficient to 
cover the installments and at the same 
time provide adequate maintenance 
for the young farmers and their 
families. They began to fall behind in 
their payments. 
The Government, in these difficult 
circumstances, has proved itself an 
exceedingly generous landlord. its 


first step was to authorize the land 
boards, which are composed of prac- 


tical farmers, to postpone the payment | 


of rentals and installments where suf- 
ficient cause bown. 

“No man w sa tryer is going to 
be put off his farm,” said Mr. Massey. 
“T tell the soldiers to stay on their 
land and do their best. The Govern- 
ment is not going to see them fail if 


there is a reasonable method of help- 
them through this passing) 
trouble.” 

Several other tentative adjustments 
were made. Soldiers who had been 
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807 Pine St. 
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Frederick & Nelson- Built 


Provide the Utmost in Sleeping Comfort 


HE combination of a well-built Bed with a 
Frederick & Nelson-built Box Spring and Hair 
Mattress is the ideal combination for restful, healthy 


We build these Box Springs and Mattresses to 
our patrons’ orders, in our own workshops, to fit 
any style or size of wood or metal bed. A large 
selection of beautiful tickings to choose from. Sam- 
ples are displayed on the Fourth Floor. 


FREDERICK é& NELSON 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Leaders in the National School of Democracy 


At Top, Left to Right—Mrs. George Bass, Mrs. Montgomery Hare, Miss Virginia D. Furman. 
Below, Left to Right—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. ]. Borden Harriman. 


‘paying installments of interest and | 
'principal, for example, were  per-| 


| 


the first step toward the adjustment of | 
the land values by appointing a num-) 


<a 


endorse whatever action the Govern-'’ 


'ment proposes in the direction of put- | 


| mitted to change their tenure to lease- | | ber of practical, independent farmers | ting the soldier farmers on a sound | 


installments of principal they had al-' 
ready paid. 
right te change back to the installment | 
purchase system whenever they were | 
ready. 

These concessions have eased the 
situation. But it has been apparent 
all along that some of the soldier 
farmers would have to have their cap- 
ital values reduced. The Government, 
in other words, would have to write | 
off some part of the money that it | 
had paid for the land. The ministers | 
have admitted that this measure | 
would be necessary in cases where | 
the productive value of the land, on: 


the basis of reduced prices, was less | 


! 


than the price paid when the land 
was bought for the soldiers. But they | 
have argued, very reasonably, 
the Government should not be asked 
to make this adjustment in haste. | 
Produce prices fell in 1920 to an ex-| 
ceedingly low level and have since 
been moving up again gradually. Wool | 


land meat are still increasing in value. 


The soldier farmers, however, are 
not to be kept in suspense much) 
longer. The Government has made! 


Supply Laundry Co. 


FAMILY WORK 
OUR SPECIALTY 


1265 Republican Street 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON | 
Capitol 3800 


' 


that |- 


‘hold and receive credit for whatever, ito visit the farms and make recom- | ‘financial footing. 


mendations. Every soldier on the land | 


‘his case to one of these men. The | 
inspecting farmers will confer with | 


'the land boards, and recommendations | 


will be placed before the Government. | 
The final decision will rest with 
Parliament, but there is no doubt that! 
the whines. nisartreeevbctsiuea of the people will | 
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Good Shoes 


Men, Women and Children 


HOYT SHOE CO. 


1402 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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New Zealand may | 
lose a million or two, but it will gain | 


They were given a legal ' will be given an opportunity to state thousands of contented producers. 
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Transfer and Storage Co, 


Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved, Packed and_ Stored 
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PACIFIC CO AST 
COAL COMPANY 


Wholesale & Retail 
MAIN 5080 SEATTLE 


Volunteer Cleaners, 


Dyeing, Altering and 
Pressing 


Rugs Cleaned and Sized 


625 Broadway North 
Seattle 


Good Service 
| Capitol 0742 


BOWER’S 


Quality Shoe Repairing 


Onur standard is Quality right, Workman. 
ship right, Price right—and full satisfaction 


216 Union St. SEATTLE Main 6316 
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Shop for Women 


ANIT DRESSES 
SWEATERS 


Now Displaying the Newest Modes in Sports Apparel, Featuring 
SUITS 
SEPARATE SKIRTS 


You are cordially invited to inapect a apecial Exhibit 
of Karly Spring Modes on Monday, February 12th 


1522 SECOND AVENUE, 


fo 


GOLF BLOUSES 


SEATTLE 


Correct Apparel for Women 


UTHENTIC modes 
Spring and _ = Southern 


for 


Resort wear are 


daily at the Carman Shop. 


(CARMAN 


Second Ave. and Spring St., Seattle 
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CONSISTENTLY FOLLOWED THE POL- 
ICY OF CONSERVATIVE, PROGRESSIVE 


ALWAYS BEEN IMBUED WITH 
THE SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION AND SERV- 
ICE. APPLICATION OF THESE PRINCIPLES 
HAS MADE FOR IT MANY FRIENDS AND THE 
INSTITUTION HAS PROSPERED THROUGH 


ITS ATMOSPHERE I8 
AND FRIENDLY 


‘SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
OF SEATTLE 


ITS BEGINNING HAS 


CORDIAL 


Your Savings 


Can be made to pay you a high 
return and at the same time be 
surrounded with exceptional ele- 
ments of safety if you invest them 
in the 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
3 of the 


NORTHERN BOND AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


These are 
backed by 
on Seattle 


* property. 
Maturities of one to five years 
—denominations $50 to $1,000 


—interest 712%, payable semi- 
annually. 


high-class securities 
real-estate mortgages 
income and residence 


We stand back of them with the 
reputation of this long-established, 
conservative investment house. 


NorTHERN Bonn & 


MorTGAGE COMPANY 
Central Building, SEATTLE, Wash. 
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126 states were in attendance when the 
Democracy | °2 


Delegates Faceted F rom 2B 


for Democratic President i t in "1924 


Npecial from Monitor Bureaw 
NEW YORK, Jan, 29—Women from 


| First National School of 
: began its week’s sessions this morfting 
‘at the Hotel Commodore. A wide sec- 


eres 


tion of the country is represented, ex- 


tending as far south as Texas, as far} 
west as Kansas, and as far north as 
Maine. 

There are almost as many opinions 
regarding the object of the school as 
there are delegates. Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, vice-chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee, who 
opened the school, flatly declared that 


it was intended “to elect a Democratic ; the 
': President in 1924.” 


At the other ex- 
treme is Mra W: H. Jobe of Detroit, 
Mich., who wants such education as 


‘the school offers to be a requisite to 
-membership 
and Miss Nancy Cook, secretary of the’ 


in any political party, 


New York State Democratic Commit- 
tee, who said the aim should be ‘‘the 


securing in a political party of men 
‘and women with vision and high hope 


for more Christian methods in gov- 


ernment. i 


In any event the schoo] marks the 


‘opening of a change in thought on the 


‘part.of political organizations as to 


‘their responsibility for educating the 


men and women within their ranks 
for citizenship, a change which is by 
ne means limited to any one political 
group. 

“Men have never demanded popular 
' politica] education. They have trained 
'speakers for campaigns, but between 
‘elections they have pulled down: the 


i 


| party shop shutters,” said Miss Har- 
'riet May Mills, vice-chairman of the 


Democratic State Committee. “Women, 


leven home women, who will never 
‘step upon the political platform, want 
|to have reasons for the faith that is in 
{them. They want to -know the phi- 


‘losophy and history and development 


of the political party to which they 
belong. 


“Their insistence on political educa- 


‘tion has required such a movement as 
| this school is starting for both men 


‘and women and closer political co- 
‘operation between the two. It is in 
| the citizenship education which they 
will give their children that we shall 


| probably see the greatest results from 


‘the training which women are now 
| securing for themselves.” 
| The unit and the a scheme of 


SUTER’S for 
DIAMONDS 


Fine sterling silverware. Ladies’ 
reliable wrist watches and all re- 
liable lines of men’s American and 
Swiss Watches. 


STRICTLY ONE PRICE 
L...W. SUZER. 


“JEWELER & SILVERSMITH 
1115 Seconp Ave., SEATTLE 


frst ina series of talke on democracy. 


SCENIC EFFECTS 7 
DISTURBED BY SMOKE 


SEATTLE, Wash., Jan. 2 | 
forest fire laws that wil eiuinale 
“smoke nuisance” and render 
Washington’s snow capped mountains 
visible to tourists this summer, are 
being urged by Hugo Winkenwerder, 
dean of the University of Washington 
schoo! of forestry, In conjunction with 
the Chamber of Commerce tourist 
committee. 
“Hundreds of last summer's visitors, 


| particularly in western Washington, 


who would have remained here per- 
manently, went away dissatisfied with 
this section because its beauty was 
veiled behind a smoke screen,” Dean 
Winkenwerder declared. “Proper fire 
laws will reduce the smoke clouds to 
a minimum, if not eliminate them 
entirely.” 


SECRET AIR MESSAGES | 


STOCKHOLM, Jan. 7-~A remarkable 
machine which automatically turns 
radio telegrams into secret code at the 
sending station,* and transfers these 
messages into straight text at the re- 
ceiving station, has been invented and 
is being tried out in Sweden, thus sig- 
nalling another stride in the rapid ad- 
vances made in: wireless communica- 
— mae By: machine, called a 
crytograp n receiving the m as 
originally written by the sander and 
enciphering it mechanitally, eliminates 
the human factor of the code clerk, 
who is liable to error, and avoids the 
delays which have been costly annoy- 
ances under the old systems. 
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HAROLD WEEKS 


uarters for 


Sheet Minto tihentenieitiidae. 
Three kinds of phonographs to choose from : 
BRUNSWICK—VICTOR—-COLUMBIA 


1402 Second Avenue, Seattle Main 2062 


RUGGLE’S 
STATIONERY CO, 
814 First Avenue, Seattle 


Office Supplies 
Phone Main 0147 
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Fraser-PatersonCo. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


In the Art 
Needlework Section 


An individual service, featur- 
ing stamping and designing of 
an original character. 

The Fourth Floor 


Famous from Coast to Coast for 


Quality Clothes 


Men’s and Boys’ Wear 


Cheasty’s 


Second Ave. at Seneca St., Seattle 


Arriving 


INTERESTED 


Additional Stocks of Merchatidies Are 


The Gaay Shoppe 


216 PINE STREET, SEATTLE 


MONITOR READERS 
WILL BENEFIT BY MAKING A CALL. 


MRS. ORA HUGHES IN ATTENDANCE. 


Daily at 


The Grote-Rankin Co’s 
Alteration Sale 


The future plans of The Grote-Rankin Co. neces- . 
sitate the complete disposal of 


A Quarter Million Dollars Worth of 
Merchandise at Substantial Reductions 


These sweeping stock revisions are preliminary to 
the placing of many new departments. in which 
Ladies’ Wearing Apparel will be featured. 


Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, | 
Bedding, Linens and Housefurnishings 
are offered at reductions that assure practically 


p 


the Complete Clearance of many lines. 


This is a splendid opportunity to Better Your Honie 
at a Saving. 


THE GROTE-RANKIN QO 


OTTO fF KEGEL. President 


FIFTH AVE. AND PIKE ST., 
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Unity of Purpose Among Students of Central Europe, | 
a Guaranty That Old Hates Will Be Lived Down tee 


% 


By STANLEY HIGH 
HROUGHOUT those states of Cen- 
tra) and Eastern Europe which 
have been constructed from the 
ruins) of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, there is little evidence of a 
common interest in the common prob- 
lem of co-operative reconstruction, 
save among the student classes. It is 
impossible to deny, of course, that na- 
tionalism and race prejudice thrive 
among the youth with a .vigor which 
can scarcely be matched by their 
elders. The miniature of every petty 
political party in Europe can be found 
represented in the body of the average 
university in these. countries. But, it 
is none the less true that the common 
disillusionments and common difficul- 
ties which all of these students are 
being called upon to face are working 
with greater power to unite them 
upon @ common program, than are the 
factors which make for continued dis-. 
union. 3 
As ap illustration of this spirit let 
me describe the conference held dur- 
ing last Easter in the little Tzecho- 
slovakian town of Turnov. ou the edge 
of the Bohemian forest. The Turnov 
conference was called as a result of 
the spontaneous demand of the stu- 
dents themselves; that is, of those 
who; for the past two years, had been 
working together in these various 
states in the common cause of student 
‘relief. 
Hates Give Way te Fellowship 
The 83 students of 30 nationalities 
who gathered at this conference com- 


established a kitchen on the grounds 
and undertook to feed the workers, 
every man giving four hours of work 
dafly, being entitled to two meals free 
of charge. Business men in Prague 
contributed generously of materials, 
and by Oct. 28 (Tzechoslovakia’s Inde- 
pendence Day) the foundations were 
being completed. On that day over 
500 students gave their holiday to 
work, and thousands of people came 
to see these “intellectuals” doing 
manual labor. The students were 
quick to take advantage of this curi- 
osity. Entrance fees were charged, 
stones and bricks were sold at the 
gateway, and by night 30,000 crowns 
had been added to the building fund. 
Throughout the winter the students 
worked. Lectures and the vital prob- 
lem of self-support required most of 
the daylight, but electric lights were 
fitted up and during the winter 
months they worked, in shifts, 
throughout the night. Every student 
giving 800 hours’ labor was entitled to 
a room and now, after two years, the 
colony at Letna accommodates nearly 
1000 students. Some 3000 students, 
knowing there would be but accom- 
modations for 1000, worked in this 
construction for their fellow students. 
Students of engineering and architec- 


piano (all special gifts), is the beauty 
spot of the building. . 
The mensa—built to serve 3500 


meals daily—has been forced to in-| 


crease its capacity to 6000, and even 
that is insufficient. During the year 
and a half that these thousands of 
intermingled students have used 
these privileges, there has been not a 
single case of dispute or disturbance 
among them—and the students them- 
selves have now assumed the govern- 
ing control of the building. To visit 
the building any night during the 
week is to catch something of the in- 
ternational good will which it repre- 
sents, One may find in progress an 
entertainment by the Ukrainian Glee 
Club, @ Russian singing festival, a 
Tzech dance or a German debate. 
Whatever group provides the program 
—and there are usually several in 
each evening-——the other groups are 
all represented in the audience 


whether or not they are able to un-. 


derstand the language of the perform- 
ers or the significance of the per- 
formance. 

The great hope before all of these 
student youths is that, as quickly as 
possible, they can complete their prep- 
aration and return to their own coun- 
try—conditions permitting—to have a 
share in the tasks of reconstruction. 


leet 


+ not attempt to compete with the great 


try, mm. buildings, which are now 
1 but nm 
ing site overlooking the Bay = Acre. 


rooms, and a museum. In the work- 
shop building provision has been 
made for the installation of light and 
power machinery, together with 4 
forge and foundry, and tinsmith’s and 
carpenter’s shops, 
Provision for Research 

The object of the institute is to turn 
out local craftsmen and engineers of 
the middle and lower grades. It will 


institutions of the West in providing a 
comprehensive technical education. 
The immediate necessity is to raise 


mplete, occupy a command- 


the native standard of technical skill, 
so asto make it possible for engineer- 
ing and constructional work to be 
cafried out with a reasonable degree 
of efficiency. ? 

The courses of study have been de- 
signed with this end in view: the 
institute is to have three departments, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, 
civil engineering and constructional 
work. 

In addition to its strictly educa- 
tional work, the. institute is designed 


|peals, and so little general reaction | 
‘from the public to statements which 
;they feel to be highly important, 
‘might well ask themselves whether 
they have worded their remarks in 
layman’s English or in technical, ped- 
agogica! 
“pedaguese.”’ 
lin the State of New York, recently 


tribution to the | | + vine: 
which Palestine is gradually build-/ 


ing up. . 


Educators Should Net Talk | 


training of thelr sal 
in the work- 


educational system | 


: £48 ey 99 ; 7, 4 | 
to Public in “Pedaguese of ite mem sional. U 
, ch equal pay as 

DUCATORS and teschert WhOl) tem platform. This action kad an 
sometimes wonder why they T@- | immediate effect upon the salary "3 
ceive little response to thelr ap-|tion in the country, for the de 
came just in time to influence the 
work of the newly-established Stand- 
ing Joint Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries (the Burnham Committee). 
Hitherto a great gulf had existed be- 
tween«the emoluments of men and 
women. It was quite common for 
women’s salaries to be as low as two- 
thirds of that of men of the same 
status, and sometimes the difference 
Was even more marked. 


terms often classed as 
James Byrne, a regent 


. { 


made a protest against this failing of 
school men at a recent public gath- 
ering. : 
“There are a number of terms com- 
monly understood by the teaching pro- 
fession which are meaningless to the 
general] public,” Mr. Byrne reminded 
his listeners. 


the teachers’ panel of the Burnham 


fact thet the local authorities’ panel 
“Yet these are often 
used freely by speakers and writers 


From Two-Thirds to Four-Fifths 
One of the first demands made by 


Committee was that for equal pay. 
That this policy was not adopted by 
the full committee was due to the 


did not, and do not yet, believe in its 
expediency. What did thhappen, how- 
ever, was that a closer approximation 
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boys, 
since women teachers the 
examinations and perform the 
teaching duties as men, therefore 


Certain Economie Factors 


women’s contention is logical as far 
as it goes, it leaves out of account 
certain. social and economic factors. 


sponsibilities. They make the addi- 
women teachers is pow adequate, there 
is still a e of men in the pro- 
fession. In advancing this argument 


oh 


. 


To this the men reply that while the ~ 


tional point that while the supply of 


for the general public, without hesita- 
tion and without definition. If such 
words as ‘moron,’ ‘median,’ and so on 
are used they should be explained if 
there ia any doubt of the audience’s ¢ 
comprehension; it is obvious that 
much of an address is wasted if part 
of the terms mean nothing. Educat- 
ors should avoid the danger of over- 
estimating the intelligence of their lis- 
teners, especially when they are talk- 
ing to bodies of parents, unfamiliar. 
with these technical terms. 

“If an end is to be accomplished, ft 
should be put clearly and simply,” Mr. 
Byrne said. “When the public easily 
understands what is being done for 
its children, what extra care is being 


to equality was made, women’s sal- 
aries being brought up to four-fifths 
of those of men. , 

The immediate result was to elevate 
he profession in just the quarter in 
which it had been most depressed. 
Women teachers received large in- 
creases in salary and were placed, 


for the first, time, in a position corre- 
sponding to the importance of their |!* advocated in some quarters is that 


calling. So far, good. But certain of equal pay for professional serv- 
secondary results of a less satisfac-;ices combined with allowances for 
toryecharacter have also accrued. In/family dependents. If family allow- 
the strong agitation for economy in ;&ncées were paid from state funds and 
the public services dictated by the beret fram local sources, this solution 
present depression in trade, the sala- | Would not carry with it any induce- 
ries of women teachers have been|™ment to local authorities to give 

The fact that |Preference to teachers without de- 


they find strong support ad- 
ministrators. Mr. Fisher, late presi- 
dent of the board of education, and 
the majority of directors and members 
‘of education committees are, for this 
essentially ng er ng reason, op- 
posed to the adoption of equal pay. 
The solution of the problem which 


prised an explosive mixture of politi- 
cal, religious and racial antagonisms 
which would have destroyed a gather- 
ing dominated ‘by lesser ideals. Every 
economic, political and racial compli- 
cation in Europe was represented— 
with several] Asiatic problems thrown 
in to complete the combination. As a 
study in the new student-internation- 
alism which is arising it is only neces- 
sary to recall the whirlpool of hates 
and prejudices in which these students 
met and then consider the spirit of 
fellowship which dominated the meet- 
ing. 
tt was, to be sure, a rather doubt- 
ful crowd that traveled from Prague 


in the same train and was dumped, 
en masse, on the Turnov station plat- 
form. The men were promptly housed 
in the Sokol House, and the girls were 
entertained in the town. The whole 
group was divided into two opposing 
camps—the Greens and the Blues— 
and for a week, forgetting nationalism 
aud race prejudice, Tzechs and Ger- 
mans and Poles; Austrians, Italians, 
French, Belgians and Russians were 
intermingled in volley bal] matches, 
track meets, cross-country hikes—in 
the spirit of an American intercolle- 
giate conference. 

The two reports concerning condi- 
tions in Tzechoslovakia were pre- 
sented by a German and a Jew; the 
Slavs helped to sing each other’s folk 
songs, though the group included 
Tzechs, Poles, Ukrainians, Russians, 
Bulgarians and Jugoslavs. The ap- 
peal for Russia was signed by a Rus- 
sian chairman and a Polish secretary. 
In the program of the last evening 
when entertained by the students of 
Prague, the Ukrainian choir sang, the 
Bessarabian Orchestra—reinforced by 
Jugosiav violinists—furnished music 
for dancing, the Tzechs and Slovaks 
sang their national anthems and, each 
in his 6wn tongue, Russians, Bulgar- 
ians, Germans and Jews made ad- 
dresses of farewell. 

A Resolution for Co-operation 


Expression of this spirit is found in 
the resolutions adopted and the pro- 
. gram outlined for the continued work 
of the European Student Relief. Con- 
sider, for instanoe, this section of one 
of the reports on future relief work: 
“Instead of giving and receiving coun- 
tries there shall be, for the future, a 
co-operative work of all student bod- 
ies for one another, grounded in the 
thought of the solidarity of students in 
all countries as an omen of the road 
which the peoples of the world should 
follow.” ‘ 

Tzechoslovakia, because conditions 
are more stable and the Government 
more tolerant, has become a student 
haven for all of Central Europe. In 
Prague alone there are 30,000 stu- 
dents of 12 nationalities. Many of the 
Tzechoslovak students are now able 
to continue their education under fa- 
vorable conditions which did not ex- 
ist before Tzechoslovakia became a 
republic. Thousands of others are 
finishing university courses  inter- 
rupted by the war. A great many more 
have chosen Prague for their educa- 
tion because the universities in their 
own countries have been destroyed or 
crippled in personnel or give only the 
beginning of certain cdurses which 
can be completed in Prague. 

The difficulties which confront 
these thousands of students in Tze- 
choslovakia are hard to describe. 
In Prague—due to the fact that when 
the city was made the national capital 
no building operations had been car- | 
ried on for seven years—the housing 
shortage was very great, and the con- 
sequent congestion among the stu- 
dents can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Last year in one.dormitory of 28 stu- 
dents, beds and mattresses had to .be 
piled in the corners of the room to 
enable the students to walk about. 
Some 2000 students were without 
lodging of any kind. During the cold 
weather hundreds of them slept in the 
railway stations and on the floors of 
public buildings. Conditions which, 
two years ago, were unbearable have 
since been bettered, largely through 
the efforts of the students themselves 


and the assistance of the European, 


Student Relief Fund. 


~ anes 


ture—those who were better off finan- 
cially—postponed the completion of 
their college courses in order to direct 
the work. The buildings stand as a 
tribute to the student spirit of co- 
operation in the face of apparently 
insurmountable barriers. 

An International Student Center 

As a clearing house for the many 
student difficulties which confront 
these youths of Central Europe who 
have gathered in Prague, there has 
been established one of the most signif- 
icant institutions for the development 
of constructive internationalism in 
Europe. In 1919 Dr. John R. Mott, 
of the Internationa] Y. M. C. A., sent 
representatives to Prague to’ study 
studen nditions. These representa- 
tives went before the students and 
asked them in what way the Y. M. C. 
A. could best help them. They replied 
with a request for a student home. An 
initial fund of $380,000 was sent from 
the United States, work was begun im- 
mediately and the result is the Stu- 
dentsky Domoy, an international] stu- 
dent social] center. ’ 

On the 26th of February, 1921, the 
building was officially opened. One 
year later the membership totaled 
6,500 students of 19 nationalities, in- 
cluding, in considerable numbers, 
Tzechs, Slovaks, Ukrainians, Jews, 
Germans, Russians, Magyars, Ruman- 
ians, Jugo-slavs, Bulgarians, Poles. 
Greeks, Lithuanians, Armenians and 
French. 

I have seen the students of Prague 
flock to the Studentsky Domov, day 
after day, in, great numbers. , The 
place is a strange jumble of race’ and 
nationalities. Men and women, in 
motley costume, gather in little 
groups on the wide porches or stroll 
together in the open space before the 
building. The great foyer is always 
crowded. The reading room with 
many periodicals in myriad tongues 
gathered from the remotest corners of 
Europe seems also always to be full. 
The girls’ fover—with an American 


fireplace, beautiful rugs, and a grand 


The Manner in Which Many Readents of Central European Countries Make Their Way Over Hundreds of Miles of 
Roads to Prag::c, .o Complete Their Education 
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Technical Institute 
in Shadow of Mount 
Carmell, Palestine 


London, England 

Special Correspondence 
N IMPORTANT part in the edu- 
A cational system of Palestine will 
be played by the Technica] In- 
stitute to be opened in the near future 
at Haifa, under the shadow of Mt. 

Carmel. 

Under British administration Pales- 
tine is already showing signs of a 
more vigorous economic life, and the 
development of its resources will in- 
volve an increasing demand for tech- 
‘nical personnel. A similar demand 
may ‘be foreseen in the neighboring 
countries, in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and even Persia—whose grow- 
ing requirements the Haifa Institute 
will help, in course of time, to supply. 

Even now the shortage of trained 
workers is beginning to be felt 
severely. There are, 
well over 1000 motor cars on the road 
in Palestine, \;bere there were next 
to none before the war. Similarly. 
the railway system has already been 
considerably enlarged, and the stand- 
ard of efficiency is very different from 
what it was under the Turkish régime. 
There is a good dea] of building in the 
prin_ipal towns, and sanitary wc k is 
being u-~dertaken both in the towns 
and in the country districts. But 
there is a demand for skilled mechan- 
ics which it *3; at present impossible 
to satisfy locally. The shortage will 
become still more pronounced when 
the mineral and other resources of 
Palestine begin to be seriously devel- 
oped, and -hen the Government pro- 
ceeds with its program of public work, 
including the coustruction of an up- 
to-date port. 


Only One in the Country 


The Haifa Institute will be the only 
establishment of its kind in the coun- 
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Student Colony Founded on Self-Help | 


The student colony at Letna—in the | 
outskirts of Prague—grew from this 


velop together. 


Of the Utmost Importance 


" 
to the development of 


Your Son’s Ideals and Ethical 
- Standards 


are 


The Friendships and Associations 
of His High School Years— 


Constructive activity in a wholesome environment will cultivate 
desirable habits of thought and action. 
active, alert thought and an active, vigorous body should de- 


We believe that an 


for example, 


to afford facilities for research and 
experiment in applied science. 

Though the buildings are all but 
complete, the institute is not yet fully 
equipped. On the other hand, the 
secondary school attached to it is 
already in @ull working order. The 
school, though designed to give an 
all-round education, breatbes the at- 
mosphere of the institute and has 
well-marked characteristics which 
make it unique in Palestine. Its most 
distinctive feature is the emphasis 
laid on manual work, including 
drawing. 

Education is not confined to the 
classroom, great stress being laid on 
nature study, and there are organized 
rambles,and camping expeditions. In 
1921, the school] went into camp for 
several weeks on Mt. Carmel. 
encouragement is shown to the scout 


Every | 
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movement and great attention is given | 
to gymnastics and to organized games. | 
The pupils, who number about 150, | 


are of both sexes. In addition to the 
ordinary general subjects, the girls 
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SCHOOLS—European . 
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EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
and STUDY 
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LAWRENCE CREAT 
JOSEPHINE RIA * ohtons 


' Directors 
8, rue Georges-Ville, Paris XVle. 
| Visiting foreign countries and studying art, 
music, languages, literature, etc., unden noted 
masters avd im old universities again takes its 
eee in the educational scheme for young ladies. 
faried continental i ate optional. App 
| for the new plan which makes this educational 
| advantage possible at moderate expense. 
MINERVA J. AGUR, American Re 
1602 Stevens Bldg. - - - 
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‘ BLOTT, Bedford Kindergarten College. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


ENGLAND 
Principal, Miss L. A. FREEMAN 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
19th January 
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Challoner School | 


72, Queen’s Gate, London, 8. W. 7, 
England 


For full 
cipals, Miss Malin and 
liope-Wallace. 
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ENGLAND 
Home School for Girls 


Gymnasium... 2% acres 
playing flelds. Country walks. 


- MRS. & MISS WALTERS, 
B, A. Hons, Lon. 
N. F. VU. Higher Cert. 


Bexhill-on-Sea 


Elmsleigh, 1, Elmstead Rd. 
England 


articulars apply to the Prin- : 
Miss E. F. | 


MILDURA TORQUAY. 


odern ¢ducation. Large airy house. Concert | 
rden. Lovely | 
atbing. 


HOME school for girls, entire charge if parents | 


MISS BLOTT, B. A. Hons. 
Cambridge Training College. 


(Lon: | 
MISS K. | 


provided for those needing special 
help, there is less likelihood of failure 
to support the schools.” 

Mr. Byrne praised the recent report 
of Dr. William L. Ettinger, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in New York, called 
“Facing the Facts,” for its directness 
of statement. 

Many errors in newspaper accounts 


result from lack of understanding on / 


the part of reporters of certain terms, 
such as the difference between “part- 
time” and “double sessions,’ to quote 
a simple example. } 


Testimony to the growth of the 
Camp Fire Movement, as well as 


tribute to its efforts in the direction 
of better citizenship, is found in the 
fact that 12 universities and colleges 
in various parts of the country now 
have courses in Camp Fire work, for 


which academic credit is given. In ad- 
dition, many cities have officially rec- 
ognized the program by definitely cor- 


relating it with recreation work in the, 


public schools and by giving the in- 


structor the same status enjoyed by 


other teachers. 


made a special target. 
they are receiving 2% times their pre- 
war emoluments is everywhere com- 
mented upon, and nowhere more ad-' 
versely thag in the rural areas, where | 
the mistress of a school of 20 or 30; 
children receives what appears to her 
neighbors, hit hard as they are by the 
slump in agriculture, to be an un- 
necessarily high rate of remunera-, 
tion. ) 
‘Cannot Now Be Treated Separately | 


Under what is known as the Burn-'! 
ham ‘agreement, however, it is im-; 
possible to treat the salaries of men 
and women separately. Thus any re-) 


pendents, an arrangement that would 
make difficulties at once. 

Whateyer settlement of the problem 
may ult tely be decided upon, one 
thing is clear. The great bulk of 
teachers and educationalists generallv 
will not tolerate a division between 
the men and women engaged upon the 
work of education. This fact is proved 
by. the increasing strength of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers, and the 
determination of its leaders to main- 
tain unity between the sexes, — 


duction that takes place (and there’; 
have already been two, each of 5 per | 


cent) must affect men equally with. 
women. This fact has aggravated a 
feeling of dissatisfaction which the: 
four-fifths ratio induced amongst a 
certain section of men teachers, and: 


‘the National Association of School-| 


masters has been formed, not only to! 
combat any further approach toward | 
equality, but also to press for the re- | 
duction of the present ratio. At the. 
same time a women’s organization, 
the Nationa] Union of Women Teach- 
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Our second semester begins Monday, Febru- 
Specia] classes will be formed for 
preparation for the Comprehensive College 
Examinations in June, 1923. 


Students will be accepted at this time, if 
there is a vacancy. 


77 Summit St. NEWTON, MASS. 
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“From Primary eo.” 434 ’ 
Tel, Schuyler 4836, es 
Small —— Thoronu instruction hy 
achers, prepared for 
, technical schools, or for busi-. 
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fter- 
Hdm., 309 W. 834, W. ¥. 


L. D, RAY, Ph.D., 


Wee Tots Villa 


Boarding and Day School for Little Folks 


Also temporary accommodations 
for children of winter visitors. 


Address 1835 Ca Avenue, 


FounpDsp 1884 | 
AMERICAN ACADEMY ¢ 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS4 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President | 


A Leading Institution for 
D ramaticand Expressional Training j 


New Term will begin April 2 
eee 


A TEACHER'S SUMMER COURSE 


in Theatre Crafts, and Play 
Producing, 6 to August 25 
All courses of instruction 
direction of the 3 


- Catalogs of either course from SECRETARY 
, Room 3104, Carnegie Hall, New Youu 


beet cet erate neers enter entineti eAE 


Washington, Conn. Litchfield: County 


Rock Gatd 


Country Home and School for 
Young Children : 


Summer and winter seasions 
CHARLOTTE O’GIRR CLARKS 


: 
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‘Secretarial 


for workers. 

ui ts and inteosi 

And exscutive careers. 4 . 
stent demand. : 

New York School of Secretaries 

Venderbile 2000 ee Ey Fee OUT tae 


BERKELEY HALL 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
AND KINDERGARTEN 


Day ,school for girls and boys. 
Boafding homes in connection. 


Telephone 73427 _ 
2233 Fourth Avenue, 


—_ 


% 


2235 | Los Angeles, Cal. 
EVERY GRADUATE | 


IS PLACED BY US IN 4 POSITION? 
When will you begin! 


Classes meet from 7 to 9. Students who wish to take complete evening | 

_ course leading to degree may qualify for admission by examination or by 
| presenting evidence of satisfactory preparation. Register, day or evening, | 
after gee 29. Me) nosy hy moderate. Visitors welcomed at the first | 
session of any class. or further information telephone the Registear, | 
Back Bay 8830, ps es — 


EVERETT W. LORD, Dean, 525 Boylston Street, Boston 


et ne 


spirit of self-help. Following’ the 
suggestion of a Tzech engineer during 
a student Bible class, a movement was 
begun to build their own dormitories. 
On the first day--after a general ap- 
peal nad been made—800 men and | 
women etudents pledged themselves to 
work. Several hundred students: 
worked daily in completing the exca- 
vations, and the ‘women § students 


, FRANCE) 


Mile, Garcin & Mle. de Withorst | 
27, rue de Mantes, St, Germain-en-Laye, near | 
Paris, Franoe, _— 
| recetre a limited number of Protestant girls! 
; who desire to perfect their knowledge of French | 
| & other studies; modern comfort; central heat- ' 
(ing; goed sanitation, etc.; charming stivation 
near forest; good references given and required. 


Applications for admission February 1 
are now receivable. 


THE PRINCIPIA SCHOOL. 
St. Louis, Mo.’ 
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LABOR SHORTAGE 


IS HOLDING BACK * 


STEEL INDUSTRY 


Transportation Difficulties Un- 
favorable Factor—P rices 


Tend Upward 


NEW YORK, Jan. 29 (Special)— 
The labor shortage is now one of the 
most hampering factors in the steel 
industry, being especially acute be- 
cause of the heavy orders on books. 

Most mills are booked full for first 
quarter delivery and often beyond, and 
in many cases orders are being turned 
away where customers want prompt 


delivery. The smaller mills are secur- 
ing much of the overfiow business 
and some of them are becoming over- 
loaded with orders. 

Hand in band with increased pur- 
chases are higher prices. The high 
levels of last summer are practically 
reached but for a different reason. 
Then high prices were emergency ones 
caused by the extreme scarcity of fuel, 
raw steel, and railroad cars. 

Today high prices are the normal 
outcome of supply in relation to de- 
mand. Then premium prices were 
paid for prompt delivery. Now no 
premiums are in existence. The steel 
companies are trying to be very cog- 
servative in their advances lest a 
harmful reaction ensue and consumers 
refrain from buying. They argue that 
if prices are sent up gradually it will 
insure norma! business all this year. 


Transportation Acute 


The railroad transportation situa- 
tion is especially acute in New Eng- 
land and some makers of pig iron 
hare been compelled to refuse orders 
because they could not guarantee de- 
liveries. 

Permits to ship iron must be 
secured on the New Haven, the, Bos- 
ton & Maine and the Boston & Albany 
railroads, but very few are issued be- 
cause food must be given preference. 
The port of Boston contains many 
thougane tons of foreign iron which 
cannot be delivered. Importers are 
planning to use Providence, R. I., to 
a greater extent as a distributing 
point of iron into New England. 

Pig iron prices have been stable 
lately. The price levels in the vari- 
ous districts are: Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, $28 to $29; Buffalo, $27 to $28; 
Birmingham, $24 to $25; Virginia, $27; 
Chicago, $29 to $29.50; Pittsburgh, 
$27 to $28. Prices of foreign iron are 
creeping higher. 

Copper Market Strong 

The non-ferrous metals are uni- 
formly stronger. Copper is back to 
the high price for the last two or 
three years at 14% cents delivered, 
with predictions of 15-cent copper be- 
fore long. The tin market has crossed 
40 cents a pound for the first time 
since October, 1920. Lead now sells 
at more than 8 cents a pound, a new 
high price for several years. 

Lead rose the most spectacularly in 
years. The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company marked up this metal 
$10 a ton on two successive days, $5 
a day, to 8 cents a pound, New York, 
although in the outside market 8% 


cents becaine the minimum. The large | 


automobile output causes much lead 
buying for storage batteries. The 
building boom promotes lead sales for 
pigments and lead pipe. Cable manu- 
facturers and lead sheet makers have 
been heavy buyers. 

Zinc which has been the weakest 
metal for the last fortnight, advanced 
$4 a ton during last weék to 7 cents a 
pound, East St. Louis. Here too the 
market was so sensitive as to respond 
to a slight increase in demand. 

More sales have been made for ex- 
port to Europe and the galvanizers 
have taken fair tonnages. 


PRESSED STEEL 
CAR SEES BETTER 
BUSINESS AHEAD 


On Nov. 380, last, Pressed Steel Car 
had accounts payable of $4,730,358, 
against accounts and notes payable 
Dec. $1, 1921, of $3,663,915. The No- 
vember figure was after giving effect 
to recent financing through sale of 
$6,000,000 5 per cent bonds. 

Cash stood Nov. 30 at $794,483, com- 
pared with $1,497,192 the previous 11 
months. 

After new financing, therefore, ac- 
counts and notes payable still showed 
an increase of $1,066,443 and cash a 


1921. 
that the bulk of proceeds from the 
sale of $6,000,000 bonds was used to 


crease in the year’s operations. 


|SEABOARD AIR _ 
LINE TRAFFIC _ 
MUCH IMPROVED 


The Seaboard Air Line has made an 
er in the number of cars 
moved the first 21 days of January, 
compared with the corr ' 
period of 1922, an increase from 72,- 
000 to 100,000 loads, or 38 per cent. 
The increase covered all commodi- 
ties, reflecting general improvement 
in the south both as to goods pur- 
ehased and products shipped. Oars 
received from connections were 16,- 
563, compared with 11,949 in the 1922 
period, an increase of 38.6 per cent, 
while 18,568 cars were delivered to 
connections as compared with 13,989, 
an increase of 32.7 per cent. 

The estimated December gross was 
$4,370,000, the largest December in 
the history of.the road. This com- 
pares with an actual gross of $4,233,- 
461 in November. ,. : 

By the close of February, the 7100 
rebuilt freight cars and 2750 new 
ones, scheduled to have been added 
during 1922, will be in service. With 
these additions, 
about 18,000 owned freight cars in 
operation. The 28 new locomotives 
purchased during the last year gives 
the road ownership of about 600. 


BEET SUGAR CONCERN 
EARNS MORE THAN $8 
A SHARE ON COMMON 


earning more than twice its common 
dividend requirements, which will be 
$2,400,000 a year if the $1 dividend on 


the.$25 par common is continued quar- 
terly. There is $15,000,000 common 
outstanding, quoted around $79 a 
share or more than 300 per cent of 
par. 

Dividends of $1,050,000 annually on 
'$15,000,000 7 per cent preferred are 
being earned at least six times. The 
company has no bonds outstanding. 
Net current assets Nov. 30 last were 
$24,518,264. 

Great Western Nov. 30 last had sold 
less than 20 per cent of this season’s 
‘production, which will, total about 
4,975,000 bags, and had $9,366,898 cash 
on hand, more than $10,000,000 of 
sugar, and no bank loans. Current 
liabilities totaled $838,579. 

Since Nov. 30 Great Western has 
sold most of this season’s output and 
cash on hatbd is nearer $20,000,000. 
Between May 31, 1922, and Nov. 30, 
1922, the company increased its profit 
and loss surplus from $20,434,797 to 
22,924,501. 


MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations follow: 
Call Loans— Boston New York 

Renewal Rate 5% 444% 
Outside com’l paper.... 4%, 414 
Year money 5 
Customers’ com’! loans. .5@5™% 
Ind cus col loans 51 


5 
5@5% 
72 5 
Today Saturday 
Bar silver in New York.... 64%c 
Bar silver in London 3 
Mexican dollars 
Bar gold in London........ 89 
Canadian ex. dis. (%) 11-32 
Domestic bar silver 995gc 9956c 


Acceptance Market 


Spot, Boston delivery. 
Prime Eligible Banks— 
60@90 days 
30@60 days 
Under 30 ve be 


3% @4e% 


SROs 


EN PR ee 4 
Under 30 days 4 


Leading Central Bank Rates 
The 12 federal reserve banks in the 
United States and bankin centers in 
foreign countries quote the discount rates 
as follows: 


Chicago rt 
eS Ee 4 
Kansas City.... 
Minneapolis ... 
Dallas 4 
San Francisco... 4 


Philadelphia ... 
Cleveland 
Richmond 

Atlanta 
Amsterdam .... 4 


Budapest 
Brussels 
Bucharest 
Calcutta 
Christiania .... 
Copenhagen .. 
Helsingfors ... 
Lisbon 


Clearing House Figures 
Boston New York 
Exchanges $51,000,000 $408,000,000 
Year ago today 32,000,000 
Balances 27,000, 


Exchanges for week 13,000,000 
F R bank credit 26,666,629 


62,000,000 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Current quotations of various foreign 
exchanges are given in the following 
table, compared with the last previous 
Last 
Current previous Parity 
$4.63% $4.64 $4.8648 
4.63% — 


decrease of $702,709 from the close of | """°* 
This would seem to indicate | 
| Demand 

| Cables 
([FTAncS ...cceeee 


Sterling— 


| Swiss francs... 


Inventories more than doubled in| Pesctas 


the 11 months, standing Nov. 30, at 
$6,103,812. 
The surplus account showed a de- 


Belgian francs. 


crease of $1,917,224, due to operating | N 


deficit, discount on bonds sold, and 
payment of preferred dividends. The 
surplus Nov. 30 was $12,760,676. 


The company was greatly handi-| 


capped in 1922 by the coal and rail- 
vo strikes and the shortage of 
labor. 


PROFESSOR FISHER’S 
INDEX OF PRICES 


Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale Univer- 
sity in his weekly index number serv- 
ice shows the average movement, from 
week to week: (1) Of the wholesale 
prices of 200 representative commodi- 
ties and (2) of the purchasing power 
of money. 

Both are relative to the pre-war 
year of 1913. Thus the peak of prices 
in May, 1920, exceeds pre-war prices, 
on the average, by 147 per cent; in 
other words, a dollar was worth 40.5 
pre-war cents.) 


Index Pur 
number power 
100 100 


January, week ended Jan 12. 156 
January, week ended Jan 19. 157 
January, week ended Jan 26. 187 


An oil well at La Rosa, Venezuela, 
trolled by the Dutch Shell interests, is 


Tzechoslovakia . 
Rumania 
Portugal 
Shanghai 

Hong Kong 
Bombay 
Yokohama 


*Cents a thousand. 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
& TUBE NET NEARLY 
$4 A COMMON SHARE 


-Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company’s 
net earnings in the first 11 months 
‘of 1922, of $3,752,557, are equal, after 
allowance for the period’s proportion 
of the year’s dividend on $9,974,400 
preferred stock, to $3.89 a share on 
800,000 shares of no par common out- 
standing. 

The company declared a dividend of 
50 cents on the common in the first 
two quarters of last year, 75 cents 
in the third, and $1.00 in the fourth. 

Current earnings are running at the 


reported as flowing at the rate of 100,000 
to 160,000 barrels a day.’ 


annual rate of about $8 a share on 
the common. 


Seaboard--will have | 


Great Western Sugar Company is 
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fire insurance underwriters. From 


Harrow and Oxford. 


panion, associate, or employer. 
treal Board of Trade, where he is in 


honorable standing. 


. 
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Robert John Dale 


()*: of the most familiar figures in Montreal business circles is that of 
Robert John Dale During the last 11 years he has been prominent 
and successful in marine and fire insurance. Mr. Dale went to = 
Montreal in 1901, and established the firm of R. J..Dale & Co., marine and 


comparatively. small beginnings this 


organization has grown to the place of prominence. which it now occupies. 
Prior to going to Canada, Mr. Dale was active in insurance circles in 
England, receiving his early training with H. B. Sedgwick & Co. of London. 
The connections which he formed during that time have remained until 
this day and have given him a business scope enjoyed by few compara- 
tively young men in the insurance business today. 
He was reared in Liverpool, and was educated in the two universities, 


Mr. Dale has a pleasant, unhurried manner of speech, and his quick 
grasp of the subject of the moment makes him an equally enjoyable com- 
He is prominent in the affairs of the Mon- 


almost daily attendance. 


During the South African War he joined one of the British contingents 
in the capacity of trooper, serving his country with much valor. 
worthy of the man, however, that few of his associates in business are 
aware of the fact that Mr. Dale has a military record of such long and 


It is note- 


_— 


BUSINESS GAIT IN 
CHICAGO DISTRICT 
WELL MAINTAINED 


Sales in Virtually All Lines 
Larger Than Year Ago— 
Auto Trade Booms 


CHICAGO, Jan. 29 (Special)—Con- 
fidence in tHe outlook for 1923 is 
probably greater in the automobile 
business than in any other line of 
trade. For this reason the annual 


‘!motor show has heightened the feel- 
‘ing of optimism in financial and com- 


mercial circles. 

The manufacturers and dealers had 
a fine year in 1922, with increases of 
50 and 56 per cent, respectively, in the 
sales of pleasure cars and trucks, 
and their displays indicate that they 
feel assured of another prosperous 
twelvemonth ahead. Not only are 


icity sales holding up well, but the 


country is taking more interest in 
automobiles, and in this section that 
is the strongest factor in prosperity 
of the industry. 


Big Automobile Business 
The vital importance of the country 
demand for cars may be gathered 
from the fact that of the enormous 
sales of gasoline by the Standard Oil 


Company of Indiana the largest dis- 
tributor of that fuel in the world, 61 
per cent goes to the interior. Some 
of this gasoline, of course, is used in 
tractors and other farm machinery, 
but by far the greater part Is con- 
sumed on the road, 

The inquiries for steel and other 
materials from manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, andthe manufacturing sched- 
ules already in operation forecast a 
continuation of the record-breaking 
output of cars for the first six months 
of this year at least. 

One of the largest manufacturers in 
this district is still behind on deliv- 
eries of one of its most popular lines, 


few weeks ago. The significance of 
this may be realized from the fact that 
this company usually begins to store 


0 
cars in September, but during the 


current winter has not been able to 
make any accumulations, notwith- 
standing the fact that its production 


: has been steadily increasing. 


Oppose Bond Issue for Roads 


A reaction in the sentiment of 
bankers toward the ambitious programs 
of road building which have become 
common in the central states is 
noticeable. Members of the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association, at their winter 
session just closed in this city, went on 
record in opposition to Governor 
Small’s proposal to spend $100,000,000 
for state roads, the funds to be raised 
by means of bond issues. Whether 
the bankers feel that a disproportion- 
ate amount of capital is being diverted 
to this work, or that the obtaining of 
liberal appropriations for highway 
purposes is being used for selfish aims 
by politicians is not clear, but there is 
no mistake about their desire to call a 
halt on unrestricted investment of this 
kind. P 

It is the feeling of the bankers now 
that a wiser plan would be for road 
constructon to be placed on a “pay-as- 


you-go” basis and that the rapid in- 
crease in revenues from vehicles using 


the roads has made available sufficient 

funds without recourse to bond issues 

- an increase in automobile license 
es. 

Business activity is undiminished. 
Sales in virtually all lines are mate- 
rially larger than for the correspond- 
ing time last year, and the general 
trend of prices is upward. A key to 
commercial conditions not generally 
reckoned among the barometers be- 
cause-~ Statistics from this source are 
not readily obtained, is the business 
done by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. The number of messages 
being handled now is greater than at 
the busiest time last year, and is 
probably unprecedented for this sea- 
son. There is a shortage of operators 


and caught up on the others only a. 


and the wire facilities of the company 
are barely adequate to the traffic 
offered. ty 


WHEAT MARKET 
ADVANCES THEN 
HAS A SETBACK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 29—Wheat. prices 
showed firmness today in the early 
dealings. Opening prices, which 
ranged from %c decline to %e ad- 
vance, with May $1.16144@1.16%, and 
July $1.1144@1.11%, were followed by 
slight -gains* all around, and then 
something of a reaction. : 

After opening %c off to %c up, 
May 72144@72%, the corn market un- 
derwent;a slight general sag. 

Oats opened a shade to %c decline, 
May 44%, then hardened a little and 
later showed slight losses. 

Provisions were firm. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
HAS RECORD YEAR 


The Western Electric Company 
broke all previous records with. sales 
of $210,900,000 in 1922. This is 
greater by $4,800,000 than the former 
record year of 1920, and is $21,100,000 
larger than sales for 1921. 

Orders received during the last 
three months of the year aggregated 

10,000 or $5,000,000 more than 
the same period of.1921.°The 1923 out- 
look is for a larger volume of busi- 
ness than in 192 

At the close of 1922 orders on hand 
totaled approximately $62,000,000. 

On Dec. 31, 1922, the number of 
employees on the company’s payroll 
was 51,162, compared with .45.234 at 
eae of 1921 and 39,650 at the end 
o . 


EDISON EASILY 
EARNS DIVIDEND 


The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston in the calendar 
year 1922 earned the $12 dividend on 
the outstanding stock and something 
besides to add to surplus and reserves. 

This result was achieved notwith- 


————» 


electricity, the effect of which was to 
reduce 
1922. These cuts were not in‘ effect 
a full calendar year. ‘On the basis 
of a full year they would represent a 


compared with the former rates. 


NICKEL FAIRLY CHEAP 
The price of nickel is 25 to 30 cents 
a pound, the lowest since 1895, when the 
Canadian output began to compete with 


New Caledonia. The Engineering and 
Mining Journal points out that world 
consumption is now only about 2000 


tons a month, with world’s producing | 


capacity 56000 tons. 


standing two cuts in the price for N 
income about $675,000 for|G 


Profits for 1922 After Allowance 
for New Preferred Equal to 
$11.95 a Share 


Net earnings of Saco-Lowell Shops 


for the year ended Dec. 31 last, 
computed from the increase in sur- 
plus, were $886,760, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends and an allowance of 
7 per cent for the new second pre- 
ferred, stock, although it was not 
outstanding during 1922, to $11.95 a 
share on the 52,876 common shares. 
For the past six years earnings have 
ey $1,209,274 for the common 
stock. — 

The company is the largest manu- 
facturer of textile machinery in 
America. Net deliveries to custom- 
ers for the six years 1917 to 1922 in- 
clusive, aggregated more than $85,- 


350,000. 

Saco-Lowell Shops paid a stock divi- 
dend of 50 per cent on the common 
stock in December, payable in 7 per 
cent second preferred stock. This made 
the capitalization $1,250,000 of 6 per 
cent preferred, $2,643,800 of 7 per cent 
second preferred and $5,287,500 of 
common, all of $100 par. There is no 
mortgage or funded debt. 

Prior to the 50 per cent stock divi- 
dend in December, Saco-Lowell was 
paying cash dividends on its common 
at the rate of $8 a'share. Declara- 
tion this month was at the rate of $6 
a share. 

The balatice sheet of Saco-Lowell 
Shops as of Dec. 31, 1922, subject, to 
adjustments, shows net quick assets 
of $5,453,181, equal to $24.62 a share 
on the common stock after deducting 
the preferred stocks at their liquidat- 
ing prices of $115 a share on the first 
and $105 a share on the second. 

Condensed balance sheet as of Dec. 
$1, 1922, compares as follows: 

ASSETS 
7 1922 1921 
h : e« $525,711 $2,081,677 
Notes and accts rec.... 951 3,319,719 
erchandise 5 | 


91, , 
5,819,501 6,013,300 
12,380,819 14,618,131 
TIES 
$9,181,300 $4,775,000 
285,000 2,940,000 


Real est and mach... 
To 


Capital stock 
Notes pay@ble 
Accts payable 


eee 2,091,382 6,108,8' 
oceresseeceseeels, 300,519 14,618,1% 


CANADIAN STEEL 
OUTPUT ‘FOR: 1922 
SHOWS DECREASE 


TORONTO, Jan. 29—Canada’s pro- 
duction of iron and steel in 1922, esti- 
mated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, showed a considerable de- 
crease from the previous year. Total 
output of pig iron was 383,057 long 
tons, compared with 594,354 tons in 
1921, 974,000 tons in 1920, 819,000 tons 
in 1919, and the record of 1,067,000 
tons in 1918. The maximum produc- 
tion in 1922 was in March, when out- 
put was 41,733 tons; the minimum was 
in May with 23,363 tons. : 

Steel production totaled 485,643 tons, 
compared with 667,484 tons in 1921, 
1,109,000 tons in 1920, 924,000 tons in 
1919 and the record of 1,681,000 tons 
in 1918. There was considerable im- 
provement. during the last half, out- 
put for the first half being 177,080 tons 
and the second half 308,140 tons. 

December proditftion of pig iron 
was 35,891 long tons, an increase of 
4.7 per cent over November. Steel 
production, however, at 46,655 tons 
was 4,763 tons less. 


NEW FINANCING 
BY BETHLEHEM 
TO SAVE MONEY 


Instead of increasing its interest 
charges the Bethlehem: Steel Corpo- 
ration will actually save approxi- 
mately $75,000 a year by the sale of 
$25,000,000 5% per cent consolidated 
mortgage bonds for the purpose of 
retiring the $10,862,000 Lackawanna 
Steel Company 5s, due April 1, and 
approximately $11,000,000 of its own 
7 per cent serial notes, due July 15. 

Interest on these two issues now 
amounts ‘to $1,313,000 annually. [n- 
terest on the $25,000,000 new bonds 
will require only $1,237,500. 

Assuming that Bethlehem receives 
around 90 from bankers, the cor- 
poration will receive $22,500,000, or 
about $638,000 more than required to 
take up the maturing obligations. So 
that it will add about this sum to its 
liquid capital, in addition to accom- 
plishing a $75,000 annua] saving. 


DIVIDENDS 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railway de- 

clared the regular quarterly dividends of 
87% cents a share on the guaranteed and 
60 cents a share on the special guaran- 
teed stocks, porore on March 1 to stock 
of record Feb. 10. 
International Harvester Company of 
New Jersey declared the regular quar- 
terly $1.75 preferred dividend, payable 
March 1 to stock of record Feb. 10. 

The Connecticut Railway & Lighting 
Company declared the regular quarterly 
dividends of 1% per cent on the common 
and preferred stocks, payable Feb. 15 
stock of record Jan. 31. > 

The American Pneumatic Service Com- 
pany has resumed dividends on its second 
preferred stock. The directors have an- 
nounced a disbursement of 50. cents a 


ord June 9. The regular semi-annual 


| trade over the last two years have 


Chaotic Conditions in 
Eh —_ | 

bly Will Be Small 
The fertilizer selling season opens 
soon under more auspicious suguries 
than in the last two years. The out- 
look for volume of sales is good and 
profits should show im 


~ 
4 


@ desperate effort to get the crop in 
the ground early so that it can be 
garnered a little ahead of 

To do this, considerable fertilizer 
must be used—much more than in the 
last two years. . 

Fertilizer sales in the south last 
year were approximately 70 per cent 
for cash, and no change is likely in 
this respect in 1923. 

Important economies eere put into 
force by all fertilizer companies in 
1922, particularly as to production 
and selling costs. Now that there has | 
been a substantial rise in some of the 
basic fertilizers sold by the compa- 
nies, profits ought to be higher taken 
in connection with lower selling costs. 

Phosphate rock has risen to $3 a 
ton from $2. The big companies con- 
trol their own supplies in this im- 
portant plant food and this tends to 
keep down competition. 


Small Concerns Eliminated 
Chaotic conditions in the fertilizer- 


eliminated the small mixers in the 
south, of which there were probably 
200 or more at the peak of the boom 
during the war. Many of these small 
operators indulged in what might 
be called “illegitimate” competition, 
as they took advantage of tremendous 
price fluctuation during the war boom 
and apparently carried on business 
only so long as profits were large. 
taken time and caused trouble in price 
conditions. 

A sharp advance has taken place in 
acid phosphate which the companies 
have been selling as an incomplete 
fertilizer at $11 a ton compared with 
$7 a ton in late months last year. 
| Leading companies in the south 
have arranged to take 40,000. tons of 
acid phosphate from another produ- 
cing company, one of the largest sul- 
phuric acid producers in the country. 
This will help stabilize the market 
for this chemical. For a long time the 
Baltimore market has been overloaded 
with sulphuric acid. ; 


Normal Profits Unlikely : 


So far as the leading fertilizer com- 
panies are concerned this year ought 
to produce better earnirgs. Com- 
panies like American Agricultural 
Chemical may earn something better 
than the interest on their funded 
debt, but there are no signs pointing to 
a return to normal earnings. 

Improvement in this industry is 
likely to be slow. Polarized credit 
conditions still exist and while the 
advance in cotton has assisted all 
companies, particularly Virginia Caro- 
lina Chemical Company, in collecting 
debts the frozen credit situation re- 
sold is likely to be normal this year. 

American Agricultural Company has 
changed the date of its fiscal year 
from June 30 to Dec. 31, but has an- 
nounced nothing in regard to how its 
next annual report will be handled. 

Altogether 1923 is a year of hopeful- 
ness for the fertilizer business. 


‘WAR CERTIFICATES , 
OUTSTANDING 


To Jan. 20 only $404,199,834 of 
$625,000,000 war savings certificates 
due Jan. 1 had been paid, less than 
two-thirds. 

During the same period the United 
States Treasury had received only 
$32,554,560 for new Treasury savings 
certificates. This is regarded as a 
disappointing response to Secretary 
Melion’s appeal to: holders of war 
eavings certificates to exchange their 
investments for Treasury savings se- 
curities. 


™~ 


CRUDE RUBBER SLUMPS 


A break in crude rubber market has 
brought spot quotations for smoked 
ribbed sheets down to 34 cents a pound, 
compared with last week’s high level 
of 37% cénts. Trade authorities at- 
tribute the slump to the unloading of 
speculative holdings of rubber in Lon- 
don. While there has been no such sell- 
ing in-the New York market the price 
has followed London quotation. 


( UTAH COPPER’S OUTPUT 


With the opening up of the mines of 
the Utah Copper Company on April 1, 
last, the production rapidly increased 
from 3,500,000 pounds in April to 9,000,- 
000 pounds in June, and in December, 
despite winter conditions, output was 
10,200,000 pounds. The production for 
January, 1923, is expected to exceed 
11,000,000 pounds and June will probably 
show 14,500,000 pounds. ‘ 
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HINCKLEY & WOODS 


share, payable June 30 to T. of rec- 


dividend of $1.75 a share on the first pre- 
ferred also was declared payable March 31 
to holders of record ‘ 
he Harbison-Walker Refractories Com- 
pany declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 1% per cent on both the common 
and preferr stocks. The preferred is 
pa able on March 1 to stock of record 
eb. 20 and the common on April 20 to 
stock of record April 10. 


Public Utility Earnings 
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GREAT WESTERN POWER 
December : 


lessened revenue of $1,200,000 ag| Gross 


1,706,695 


WOMAN ATTORNEY 


Desires position (7. years’ experience) in re- 
liable law firm New York City; knowledge of 
briefing law suits; managing and . 


| | 18 OLIVER ST. 


INSURANCE 

FIRE 
LIABIL. 
ITY, AUTO. 
MOBILE, BUR. 
GLARY AND EVERY 
OESCRIPTION OF INSUR. 
ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 

Business Estabilshed 1968 
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BOSTON 


Brown and Brown, Inc. 
TIMBER LANDS 


Estimators 
Logging Engineers 


Topographers 


THEODORE B. BROWN, President 
W. V. DETWILER, ©, B., Manager 

HOWARD J. MORTON, Head Field Dept. 
B. R. WALSH, ©. B., Head Engineering 
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If You Invest Now 
Interest rates have declined ined to 


However, investors who act 
promptly can still secure Forman 
bonds yielding 7% combined 

ith absolute safety. These 
bonds have been saf by 
the same careful methods which 
have caused the name of -this 
company to be associated, in 
banking circles, with the sound- 
est investments. and the most 


attractive ‘yields ; the same 
methods which have enabled 


us to maintain the 


to a customer.” 
All your present liquid capital 
and the bonds you may 

which mature in the 


. ~ @ a; 
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possible. When you consider 
that the difference of 1% be- 


‘tween the yield of a 6% bond 


and a 7% bond really represents 
an increase in incgme of over 


increase in interest when re- 
invested several times. will 
amount to a considerable sum. 
In fact, $1000.00 invested at 77, 
with interest re-invested will 


grow to $4,000.00 in 20 years 
and to $15,000.00 in 40 years. 
You will agree that it is a great 
injustice to yourself to be satis- 
fied with 67% when a 7%. bond 
is just as safe. 


our free book, 
“How to Select | 
Safe Bonds.” It 

explains how to 
select the bonds most suited to 
your needs. It shows why these 
high yield bonds are,absolutely 
safe. But. immediate action is 
imperative. If you do not delay 
you still have time to take advan- 


| tage of this opportunity to secure 


77 with absolute safety. Mail 
the coupon today... ; 


GEORGE M. FORMAN. & Co. 
{05° W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
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| unsurpassed 
record of “38 years without loss ~ 


16%, you will realize that this | 


Vanes 


FAVORITES IN. 
STOCK MARKET #222 


Some of the Industrial Stocks 
Sell Off—Foreign Ex- 
changes Weak 


Buying of railroad shares imparted 
a firm? tone to yo ey lesen in 
today’s New York Stock et. 6t. 
Paul preferred was pushed up 1 point, 
and Baltimore & ~~ advanced frac- 
tionally to 4644, a new high record 
for the year. Other low-priced rails 
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Miining stocks ware actively & 
Goldfield shares, were agein prominent, 
gain. Goldfield Deep Mines started with 

a moderate advance, but later reacted. 
Cortes Silver was active Wf without 
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also were in good demand. 

California Petroleum, United Fruit 
and May Department Stores also made 
good initial gains. Kresge broke 4 
points and Steel & .Tube preferred 
dropped 14. 

Baltimore & Ohio extended its gain 
to 1%, and was followed into higher 
ground by St. Louis Southwestern 
preferred, up a point and Chicago & 
Northwestern, up %. 

Public utilities improved under the 
leadership of Consolidated Gas new 
stock, which advanced a point. Mod- 
erate improvement also was noted in 
American Smelting, Goodrich and 
Corn Products. Steel & Tube pre- 
ferred extended its loss to 4% points, 
and Allied Chemical and Royal Dutch 
each dropped 1. 

Foreign exchanges were heavy. De- 
mand sterling dropped 1 cent to 4.63% 
and French francs dropped 8% points 
to 6.20 cents. German marks dropped 
to .0031 cents, or approximately 32,250 
to the American dollar, another new 
low record. 

Rails in Demand 

Publication of additional December 
statements showing exceptionally good 
net earnings, combined with reports of 
a continuation of heavy traffic move- 
ments on most lines, stimulated the 
demand for railroad shares, more than 
a score of which advanced 1 to 3 
points. Sales of low-priced issues 
were unusually heavy. 

Among the stocks to advance 1 point 
or more before noon were “Soo,” 
“Nickel Plate,” St. Paul preferred, 
Baltimore & Ohio and Chicago & 
Northwestern. Good buying power 
also developed in a few industrials and 
specialties, notably Reynolds Spring 
and American Smelting up 2 to nearly 
342 points. 

The usual leaders, such as the steel 
shares, Baldwin, Studebaker and the 
Pan-American issues showed little 
change. Stee] & Tube preferred ex- 
tended its loss to nearly 6 points. 

Call money opened at 4% per cent. 

Pressure in Steels, Olls 

The rising tendency of railroad 
stocks showed scarcely any let-up, 
Baltimore & Ohio mounting to 49%. 

Elsewhere fluctuations were some- 
what confused, with pressure develop- 
ing against some of the steels, do- 
mestic oils, equipments and motors. 
Steel & Tube, pfd. extended its drop 
to 10% points, while Kelsey Wheel 
lost 4 points. 

Gulf States Steel, Baldwin, Chan- 
dler, Pacific Oil, California Petroleum, 
Inspiration Copper and Lehigh Valley 
‘were depressed 1 to 1%. Kresge ral- 
lied from 207 to 214, and Brooklyn 
Union Gas gained §& points. 

New low records were established in 
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Chile Copper.. 30 
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-. 10% 
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Col South Ist pf $84 
Comp-Tab-Rec 72 

Consol Gas.... 136% 

Con Gas new.. 8% 
Conley Tin F.. .20 


Consol Textile. 11% 


Cont Can wi... 
Cont Ins..... -- 10084 
Cont Motors... 0% 
Corn Products. 128 


today’s early bond dealings by French Cu 


8s, which dropped 2 points to 90; 
French 7%s, which dropped 2% to 86; 
and Seine 7s, Paris-Lyons-Mediter- 
ranean 6s, Marseilles 6s, Lyons 6s, and 
Bordeaux 6s. Tzechoslovakian 8s also 
dropped to a new low price, 

New Haven 6s, which jumped 3% 
points, led the adyance in railroad 
mortgages, other strong spots of 
which were Baltimore & Ohio 5s and 
convertible 4448, Seaboard Air Line 6s, 
and St. Paul 4s of 1925, all up a point 
or more. Brooklyn Rapid Transit 5 
per cent liens were strong. Strength 
of Bell Telephone and Pennsylvania 5s 
and the weakness of Marine 6s fea- 
tured the industrial group. 

United States Government securities 
were reactionary, the losses ranging 
from 4 to 10 cents on $100. 
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BLLLESBY NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 

NEW YORK, Jan. 29—Halford Erick- 
gon bas been elected a vice-president 
and director of the Byllesby Engineer- 
ing & Management Corporation in 
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PROFITS OF KRUPP 
STEEL WORKS SHOW 
BIG DROP IN 1922 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29—Peculiar 
effects of the continuing fall of the 
German mark were illustrated today 
in Department of Commerce reports 


*4! upon the profits of the famous Krupp 


mH 


27% 


| 


Steel Works, located in the Ruhr Val- 
ley, now under French occupation. 
In 1919 the company made 79,000,000 
marks on its operations, while the 
figures compiled for 1922 show a 
profit of 156,000,000 marks. Neverthe- 
less, American Consul Richardson at 
Berlin calculated that on the basis of 
gold the profit had actually fallen be- 
tween 1919 and 1922 from $65,800,000 
to $350,000. 
The Krupp Works, formerly the 
greatest German ‘producing center of 
guns and war munitions, have been 
changed over to the manufacture of 
railroad equipment, general machin- 
ery and agricultural implements, but 


the plant’s total output of all com- 
modities {se still far below war and 
pre-war standards. 
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‘PAN -AMERICAN'S _ 
EARNINGS HIGH 


For. r Months Net Profit About | 
$14.40 a Share on Stock 


On the basis of net earnings of $23,- 
500,000 for 11 months ended Nev. 30, 
Pan-American Petroleum Company 
will show net profits $31,100,000, or at 
a rate of about $14.40 a share on the 


takes 
cent stock dividend recently paid. 

On the average amount of stock out- 
year, these earnings 
are equal to $20 a share. 

The listing of $21,800,000 additional 
“B” stock is to take care of the 20 
per cent stock dividend, payable Feb. 
8. . The stock still carries that divi- 
dend, the New York Stock Exchange 
having ruled it will not, be “ex” until 
further notice. The present price of 
80 for “B” stock is equal to 67 for the 
stock ex-dividend. At the current 
dividend rate of $8 a year the stock 
would be out of line at any such price, 
in view of the fact that the dividend 
is being earned almost twice. 

On Nov. 30, last, the company had 
cash of $28, 815, 000. That has since 
been increased, and the total, prior to 
payment of recent dividend, stood at 
about $33,000,000. After the payment 
of that dividend Jan. 20, the company 
had $29,000,000 cash surplus, 
will have been increased, it is 
stood, to about $35,000,000 by the end 


in 
cess of 100,000 barrels a day, at which 
figure it will be maintained. Directors 


y, | have determined to keep production 


production in California. | 
As of Noy. 30, the company had cur- 


# | rent assets of $51,404,000 and current 
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liabilities of $14,941,000. 


shown to be as follows: 
stock, 113,201 shares out of 
outstanding; common, 440,064 ° 
out of 457,300 ae 


It is empha- 
sized that that is a statement 
a@ prediction. 


WHEAT ERPORTS LESS 
* WASHINGTON, Jan. 238—-Exports of 
wheat from the United States a 
the week ended Jan. 27 amounted to 
2,269,000 bushels, the United States De- 
partment of Commerce re 


reported today. 
* compared to 3,010,000 the previous 


week, making a total for the period - 
éince Jan. 1 of 10,390,000 bushels. 
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CANADIANS MAY __ 
ENLARGE LEAGUE 


Montreal Owner Proposes Addi- 
tion of Professional Teams 
in Boston and New York 


TORONTO, Ont., Jan. 29 (Special) 
‘—-At a special meeting of the Na- 
tional Hockey League, held here Sat- 
urday afternoon, the proposition of 
Tom Duggan, owner of the Montreal 
Arena, that the circuit be enlarged by 
the admittance of teams from New 
York and Boston was discussed at 
some length; but the directors de- 
cided to hold the matter over for some 
time in order to allow Mr. Duggan to 
present more detailed information 
regarding the situation in both these 
cities. : 

The owners of the four clubs now 
in the league are experiencing the 
most successful season in its history. 
With balf the season completed the 
four teams are closely bunched, only 
four points separating first from last, 
and interest in the games is unprece- 
dented. One of the local owners last 
night admitted that with five of the 
12 games scheduled for Toronto still 
to be played, all expenses for the 
season have been met and that the 
remaining five games will be all profit 
on the year’s operations. The aver- 
age attendance is 6000 and as prices 
range from 90 cents to $2 the seasqn 
is most profitable. Similar reports 
are made of the situation in each of 


the other three cities and the owners! 
| three goals in the first two periods. 


are of the opinion that an enlarge- 
ment of the circuit will not increase 
the enthusiasm of the supporters of 
the teams. 

Considerable difficulty has been en- 


countered by the owners of the four: 


clubs to secure recruits from the ama- 
teur ranks and it was thought that 
there was not enough material availa- 
ble for two new teams. The circuit 
is a very compact one at present and 
the admittance of the Boston and New 
York clubs would mean heavy travel- 
ing expenses as well as a lose of con- 


siderable time to the players from. 


their regular occupations. 

The owners admitted that interna- 
tional professional hockey is more 
than a possibility; but it was believed 
that the time was not yet ripe for the 
step unless Mr. Duggan can present 
further information in support of his 
‘proposal. The main objections are 
those of traveling expenses:and lack 
of high-class players. It was finally 
decided that if Mr. Duggan could show 
President Calder agreements with 
suitable rinks in Boston and New York 
and a list of players of N. H. L. calibre 
for each of the cities that a special 
meeting will be called to definitely 
decide the question. It was reported 
that artificial ice rinks will be availa- 
ble next season in both Ottawa and 


Montreal. 


In regard to the possibility of Boston 
having a professional hockey team 
which would compete in the National 
Hockey League of Canada, Manager 
G. V. Brown of the Boston Arena, 
stated this morning that as yet he has 
not been approached with any such 
proposition and furthermore, he said, 
“Tt. would not listen to it. ‘There will 
be no professional hockey in the Bos- 
ton Arena. Boston, as yet, is not ready 


for it.” 


CHICAGO EASILY 
WINS AT SWIMMING 


LAFAYETTE, Ind.,, Jan. 28 (Spe- 
cial) —The University of Chicago had 
little trouble winning a dua] swim- 
ming meet from the Purdue Univer- 
sity swimmers yesterday afternoon 
by a score of 54 to 14. The Maroons 
captured seven firsts and seven sec- 
onds out of eight events, losing only 
the dives. In a water basketball 
game following the swimming meet 
the visiting team won 13 to. 2. 

T. M. Slater ’25 of Purdue, gave a 
pretty exhibition of fancy diving in 
winning the event. C. V. Hedeen ’23 
of Chicago, plunged the length of the 
60-foot pool in 25s., which is the best 
time made in the pool for several 
years. In the relay race the visiting 
team got the lead at the start, and al- 
though the last two men on the Pur- 
due team cut down their advantage 
considerably, they had too big a hand- 
icap to overcome. R. I. Kniptash 
°295 of the Old Gold and Black team, 
pushed the Chicago swimmers hard in 
the 220-yard swim and 150-yard 
breast stroke events. P. J. Vande- 
venter ’24,.W. F. Gleason ‘24, D. H. 
Protheroe ’24, and R. R. Levy ’24, 
showed good form in winning first 
places. T. D. Fraser ’23, star 
plunger of the Purdue team, was un- 
able to compete in the. meet. 


TECH RELAY LEAVES TOMORROW 


The one-mile relay team of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
will leave for New York tomorrow 
morning to compete in the annual Mill- 
rose Athletic Association games in that 
city. The local quartet will consist of 
Capt. A. D. Smith ’23, G. L. Bateman 
"25, J. R. Tench ’24, and L. A..Cusolto 
°25. Syracuse University, which won 
the intercollegiate championship in the 
I. A. A. A. A. indoor games last year, 
will be Tech’s opponent. E. J. Heap 
’23, a sprinter, and E. E. Sanborn ’238, 
a miler, will also compete. 


NAVAL ACADEMY WINS 


ANNAPOLIS, Md. Jan. 27—The 
United States Naval Academy won at 
basketball here today from Georgetown 
University, 87 to 33, in an exciting 
game. The visitors had the better of 
the first half, leading at one time by 
18 to 10, although a rally by the Mid- 
shipmen toward the close reduced the 
mgrgin to 18 to 16. | 


SARAZEN AND HUTCHISON WIN 


LOS ANGELES, Cal. Jan. 28— 
Eugene Sarazen, national open and 
professional golf champion, and Jock 

utchison, former British open cham- 
pion, defeated Jack Neville of San Fran- 
cisco, California amateur champion, and 
F. J. Wright Jr. of Los Angeles, lead- 
ing amateur in the recent southern 
California open tournament, 7 and 6, 
in a 36-hole mateh at the Flint Ridge 

Country Club today. 


HARVARD WINS, 28 TO 20 


WORCESTER, .Jan. 27—Harvard Uni- 
versity defeated Polytechnic Institute, 
28 to 20, in a hard fought and closely 
contested basketball game Saturday. 
The. Tech boys made several attempts 
. to overcome the lead Harvard obtained 
wt the start and managed to maintain. 


St. Patricks Defeat 


Canadiens Again 


‘National Hockey League Lead- 


ers Lose by Score of 4 to 2. 


TORONTO, Ont., Jan. 29 (Special)— 
For the second time in four days the 
St. Patricks defeated the leaders in 
the National Hockey League race 
when they won from Canadiens here 


[CLEVELAND FAILS NAT 


TO TAKE LEAD 
Smart Hockey Wins for Eveleth 
in Second Contest, 2 to | 


UNITED* STATES AMATEDR HOCKEY 
ASSOCIATION e 


(Western Division) 
Won Loat -P.C. 


Saturday night by 4 to 2 in the first | Bu! 


game of the second half of the sched- 
ule. The locals were the best team, 
and had an edge on the play until the 
last 10 or 12 minutes, when they eased 
up on the attack and played a de- 
fensive game with a lead of four goals. 
The Canadiens attacked strongly, and 
were twice successful in scoring, once 
on a scrimmage in front of the local 
goal and the other time on a low shot 
from outside the defense that came 
through a mass of players and Roach 
did not see. 

The winners were without Dye, the 
leading goal getter of the league, but 
used only one substitute during the 
game, compared to the four that the 
Chnadiens sent ,in, in an effort to 
change the run of the play. The play- 
ing of Randall, Stuart, and Andrews 
featured the locals’ victory, whiléd 
Vezina, Boucher, and Joliat were the 
best for the losers. The winners again 
adopted a more open style of game, 
and nearly every attack was made by 
two or three men. This enabled them 
to. penetrate the Canadiens’ defense 
with more frequency than usual, and it 
was only the excellent work of Vezina 


| 


that. kept the locals’ score down to 


The summary: 
ST. PATRICKS CANADIENS 
rw, Boucher, Pitre 
AnmGretG, Oss vcisinas c, O. Cleghorn, Malone 


Adams, Randall, rw 


Cameron, ld 
Stuart, rd 
Roach, ¢ ' 
Score—St. Patricks 4, Canadiens 2. 
Goals—Stuart 2, Noble, Andrews for St. 
Patricks; Jollat, Boucher for Canadiens. 
Referee—Harvey Pulford, Ottawa. Time— 


“| Three 20-m. periods. 


PITTSBURGH WINS 
SECOND CONTEST 


Milwaukee Plays Fine Game 
Against Victors but Loses 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 29 (Special)— 
The Milwaukee team of the United 
States Amateur Hockey Association 
put up a much improved game against 
the Pittsburgh stars Saturday night 
than on the previous night, but was 
defeated by the score of 2 goals to l, 
because of the great defensive work 
of H. J. Drury at left defense for the 
locals, and the keeping of the net by 
R. L. Bonney. The latter undoubtedly 
saved the game for the locals as it 
was only by some phenomenal work 
on his part that the bombardment by 
M. Smith, William Boyd, and K. 
Jonassen went for naught. The last 
named was fine on defense, and as 
usual, Smith gave a great account of 
himself, easily dividing honors with 
Drury in his speedy rushes down 
the ice. 


The last period was a series of 


+for Purdue; 


thrills by all the players, and the 
spectators were on their feet cheering 
throughout the period. The puck in 
turn was at the gates of each net in 
quick succession. The period was 
scoreless and the game ended 2 to 1. 
The summary: 
PITTSBURGH 


Milks, Bechard, lw 
I EEE Songs ee c, Smith, Levine 
Darragh Fleming, rw lw, Bogardis 
Drury, McGovern, ld 
rd, Buckingham, Grady 

Manners, Mousseau, rd....ld, K. Jonassen 
Bonney, Moore 

Score—Pittsburgh 2, Milwaukee 1. 
Goals—Milks, Sullivan for Pittsburgh; 
Boyd for Milwaukee. -Referee—Mitchell. 
Time—Three 15m. periods. 


PURDUE DEFEATS 
MAROONS, 32 TO 23 


MILWAUKEE 


‘Chicago Five Unable to Over-|it 


come 22-to-9 Handicap 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Jan, 29—By running up 
a big early lead and then playing safe, 
Purdue University won from Univer- 
sity of Chicago here Saturday night, 
32 to 23, in an Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence basketball game. Chicago rushed 
Purdue, the title defender, all over 
the floor in the second half but was 
unable to overcome the 22-to-9 handi- 
cap which ended the turst half. 

Brilliant individual play § that 
brought them underneath the baskets 
for close shots and clever follow-ups, 
earned a jead of 10 to 1 for the in- 
vaders before the Maroons: scored a 
basket. Midway in the perlod Chicago 
shot three baskets in almost as many 
seconds and Purdue called time out 
to break the rally. It was an effective 
bit of strategy. The Old Gold and 
Black forged rapidly ahead on the 
resumption of the struggle. 

PURDUE 
Holwerda, 

Eversman, 


Robbins, 

Séore—Purdue University 32, University 
of Chicago 23. Goals from floor—Robbins 
5, Eversman 4, Holwerda 2, Gullion 2, 

; Barnes 4, Dickson 3, Weiss 
2, Yardley, for Chicago. 

Goals from foul—Holwerda 6, for Pur- 
due; Barnes 3, for Chicago. Time—Two 
20-minute periods. Referee—R. E. 
Kearns. Umpire—J. J. Moloney 


McGOWAN BREAKS TWO RECORDS 

EDMONTON, Alta, Jan. 27—Everett 
McGowan, St. Paul, Minn., professional 
speed skater, today established a new 
world’s outdoor record of 3 3-5s. for the 
50-yard dash from a flying start at the 
Edmonton winter ice carnival. Mc- 
Gowan failed in three attempts to lower 
the record of 9 2-5s. for 100 yards, es- 
tablished several weeks ago by Charles 
Jewtraw of Lake Placid. His best mark 
for this distance was 9 3-5s. McGowan 
yesterday broke the world’s record for 
a mile on a 10-lap track, negotiating the 
distance in 2m. 24%s. | 


WEST POINT IN THREE MEETS 

WEST POINT, N. Y., Jan. 27—United 
States Military Academy defeated Col- 
gate at basketball today, 32 to 27, in the 
tenth straight victory of the season for 
the Cadets. The West Point boxers and 
wrestlers met University of Toronto and 


the mat engagements, but lost the box- 


the Canadians defeated the Army in , 


ing bouts. 


1; defensive and played for time. 


CLEVELAND, 0O., Jan. 29 (Special) 
—The Cleveland hockey team was 
prevented from taking the lead in the 
race for the western division honors 
in the United States Amateur Hockey 
Association here, Saturday night, 
when defeated by the Mveleth sextet, 2 
to 1, in. a hard played match.. 

The Aictory gave Eveleth an even 
break in the series, as Cleve won 
the first contest, 3 to 0. A vict for 
the local team would have given it 
first place by half a game. The con- 
test was almost as hard played as 
the opening game, Friday evening. 
Both teams battled strenuously _from 
start to finish and only smart hockey 
gave the visitors the contest. 

Eveleth took he lead in the first 
period after almost 10 minutes of 
play, when Charles Desjardien, right 
wing, went down the ice unassisted 
and made a point. In the second 
period Cleveland evened up matters 
in eight minutes when Nelson Stewart 
took a pass from Francis Winters and 
played the puck past John McTiegue, 
goal tender. In the third session A. 
Johnson of Eveleth planted the win- 
ning score into the local net On a: 
pass from his brother, C. Johnson. 
After this goal was made Eveleth re- 
sorted to strategy and instead of play- 
ing an offensive game went: on a 
was smart hockey and worked to per- 
fection for Cleveland only came close 
to tying the score on two occasions. 
The summary: 

EVELETH CLEVELAND 


Galbraith, Armstrong, Iw, 

rw, Cree, Holman 
A. Johnson, Desjardien, c, ' 

c, Stewart, Wilkie 


rw, 
De Bernardi, Holman 
rd, Winters, Jacobs 


rd, 
ld, Jamieson, Wilkie 
McTiegue, £ g, Turner 
Score—Eveleth 2, Cleveland 1. Goals— 
Desjardien, A. Johnson, for Eveleth ; 
Stewart for Cleveland Referee—Sproule, 
Toronto. Time—Three 15m. periods. 


NEBRASKA WINS 
AT BASKETBALL 


Defeats Grinnell College Five in 
Poorly Played Contest 


GRINNELL, Ia., Jan. 28 (Special)— 
The Untversity of Nebraska basketball 
team defeated the GrinneW College five 
here last night by the score of 20 to 
13, with both teams playing poorly. 
This was Grinnell’s fifth defeat.in Mis- 
souri Valley Conference basketball 
competition and it gave Nebraska two 
victories out of the three games of the 
northern trip. During the first half 
the contest was even, with Grinnell 
leading 9 to 8 at the end of the half. 

Both teams missed many shots dur- 
ing the first halé and seemed to be un- 
able to begin scoring. The Grinnell at- 
tack showed efficiency but failed to 
score through inability to make easy 
shots. Fred Benz ’23, led the Grinnell 
scoring with two field goals and five 
ftee throws during the first half, while 
M. J. Klepser ’26, and Capt. G. T. War- 
ren '23 each obtained a basket. Ne- 
braska rallied during the second half 
with Klepser and W. O. Usher ’25 both 
scoring heavily while N. W. Whitehill 
'23 made the only basket for Grinnell. 

For Nebraska, Usher, Klepser and 
Warren Were the outstanding players, 
while Benz, Leonard Winter °25, and 
Whitehill were the Grinnell stars. 
Benz made all but two of Grinnell’s 
points. The summary: 


Desjardien, a 
Ww, 

C. Johnson, ld 

Micklin, Armstrong, 


GRINNELL 


rg, Winter 
" SRS HRG CHE senuneua lg, Whitehill 
l Bogs, Fearing 
M. Tipton, lg rf, Benz 
Riddlesbarger, Volz, rgif, Gelvin, Critchett 


Score—University of Nebraska 20, Grin- 
nell College 13. Goals from floor—Klep- 
ser 3, Usher 2, Warren, Riddlesbarger, for 
Nebraska; Benz 2, Whitehill, for Grinnell. 
Goals from fouls—Warren 4, Usher 2, for 
Nebraska. Benz 7, for Grinnell. Referee 
—Britton of West Point. 


CANADIAN GOLFERS 
TO MEET SATURDAY 


TORONTO, Ont., Jan: 29 (Special) 
The Royal Canadian Golf Association 
will celebrate its twenty-seventh 


birthday next Saturday when the 
annual meeting will be held in this 
city. At present there are 117 clubs 
in affiliation, an increase of 84 since 
1915, and the membership extends 
from coast to coast. One of the 
biggest questions to be discussed will 
be the mode of conducting the 
amateur championship. Last season 
82 players qualified and the play down 
to the championship was at 36 holes, 
the same as in vogue in the United 
States; but many of the clubs and 
players favor the old system of 18 
holes until the semifinals § are 
reached, when 32 holes will be 
played. As the open championship 


last season was conducted at a finan-/ 


cial loss, the meeting will discuss the, 
advisability of charging an admission 
fee at the open championship this 
season. If this is adopted the prize 
money for the open championship 
will be increased. 

The nominating committee has 
proposed G. H. Lyon of this city as 
the president for 1923, in succession 
to R. C. H. Cassels, who wishes to 
retire after one year in office. B. L. 
Anderson will: be re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Invitations for this year’s 
championships have been received as 
follows: 

Amateur—Royal Ottawa and Kanawaki, 


Montreal. : 
Mississauga, both 


ee and 

of Toronto. 

Ladies’ Open—Mt. Bruno, Montreal. 
Ladies’ Closed—Royal, Montreal. 


The Canadian professional cham- 
pionship will be played in the same 
city as the open. 


PRINCETON WINS AGAIN 


PRINCETON, N. J., Jan. 27—Prince- 
ton’s hockey team defeated the Bates 
College sextet, 9 to 0, in the Baker 
Memorial rink here tonight, registering 
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‘Matches Scheduled for Today 
 . . for Class B Title 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK,. Jan. 29 — Second end 
third-round matches are scheduled for 
today in the United States Class B 
squash. tennis championship tourna- 
ment for 1923, which started at the 
Harvard Club Saturday. A fine be- 
ginning was made Saturday, as at the 
close of the day the first round had 
been completed, most of the second 
round played off, and one player, A. M. 
Hyde, captain of the Harvard Club 
team, had reached the fourth round as 
the result of a default. 

Easy matches and defaults’by lesser 
known players made the path of pro- 
gress easy for the leading contenders 
for the title. O. S. Greene, Princeton 
Club; H. S. Thorne, D, K. E. Club; J. 
M:. Denison, Princeton Club, and 
Grover O'Neill, 
scored easy victories, while R. C. 
Rand, Harvard Club; Jesse Spalding, 
Yale Club, and N. F. Torrance, Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, profited by the 
non-appearance of their opponents. 
The closest matches of the day, were 
between W. M. Carson Jr., Harvard 
Club and L. A. Coffin Jr., Columbia 
University Club, in which extra points 
were required in the first two games, 
and two matches in which members 
of the Princeton Club team, John C. 
Neely and R. L. Farrelly, managed to 
defeat G. G. Davidson, D. K. BE. ‘Club, 
and W. M. Lee, Columbia University 
Club, in the final matches of the day. 
Davidson was within a point of vic- 
tory over Neely in the second game, 
but the veteran saved the game and 
had matters somewhat easier in the 
third game. Farrelly also required 
three games before he could put out 
the former basketbal] star. 

G. L. Smith, Yale Club, and R. H. 
George, leading player for D. K. E. 
Club, were not called upon to play 
on Saturday, but will make their ap- 
pearances this afternoon. Both are 
in the final quarter, and will have to 
fight for entry into the semifinal 
round. The summary: 

NATIONAL CLASS B SQUASH TENNIS 

: CHAMPIONSHIP 

First Round 


M. Minetti, New York Athletic Club. 
defeated Donald erga Crescent Ath- 


letic Club, 15—11, 15 

H. R. Burroughs, Crescent Athletic 
Club, defeated H. G. Larson, Columbia 
University Club, 16—5, 15—12. 

J. W. Ivins, Crescent Athletic Club, de- 
feated Arthur Goldburg, Yale Club, by 
default, 

W. W. Taylor, D. K. E. Club, defeated 
S. A. Stevens, Englewood Field Club, 
15—9, 15—9. = 

R. CC. Rand, HarvaMi Club, defeated 
S. 8. Walker, Yale Club, by default. 

J. W. Pulleyn, Columbia University 
Club, defeated H. M. Turner, Yale Club, 


by default. 
E. C. Huntington, D. K. E. Club. de- 
Heights Casino, 


feated R. rown, 
Second Round 

O. §. Greene, Princeton. Club, defeated 
H. K. Jones, Princeton Club, 15—5, 15—5. 

Jesse Spaulding. Yale Club. defeated 
W. L. Brown, Englewood Field Club, by 
default. 

K. R. Smith, Yale Club, defeated 
A. G. Rothwell. Columbia University 
Club, 16—10, 15—8. 

Grover O'Neill, Harvard Club, defeated 
R. F. DeVoe, New York Athietic Club, 
16—3, 15—6.. 

H. 8. Thorne, D. K. E. Club, defeated 


E. E. Paramore, Yale Club, 15—2, 15—0. 
T. H. Andrews, Crescent Athletic Club, 


5—4. 

F. B. Lund Jr., Harvard Club, defeated 
W. D. L. Starbuck, Columbia University 
Club, 15—12, 18—17. , 

C. W. Fyfe, Crescent Athletic Club, 
defeated Edward Muller. Princeton Club, 
15—3, 15—11. 

A. M. Hyde, Harvard Club, defeated 
I. Prettyman, Yale Club, 18—11, 7—15, 
15—10. 

J. M. Denison. Princeton Club, de- 
feated J. C. Tredwell, 
Club, 15—6, 15—10. 

F. W. Chambers, Columbia University 
Club, defeated FE. A. Guggenheim, Yale 
Club, by default. 

F. . Loughman, 
Club, defeated G. M. 
Yale Club, 15—-5, 15—10. 

P. E. Stevenson, Harvard Club, de- 
feated Henry Thore, New York Athletic 
Club, 16—8, 15—10. 

J. ©. McKibben, Princeton Club, de- 
feated Gavin Breckinridge, Princeton 
Club, by default. 

W. M. Carson Jr., Harvard Club, de- 
feated L. A. Coffin Jr.; 
sity Club, 14—18, 17—14, 15—410. 

‘ N. F. Torrance, Crescent Athletic Club. 
defeated N. N. Rothschild, Princeton 
Club, by default. 


New York Athletic 
Sidenberg Jr., 


R. E. Wigham, Columbia. University Club, 
by, — t. 


G. G. Davidson, D. K. E. Club, 6—16, 


R. L. Farrelly, Princeton Club, defeated 
Ww. M. + Columbte University Club, 
18—18, 9—15, 15—12. 

Third Round 
Club, defeated 


A. M. Hyde, 
Chambers, Columbia University 


F. W. 
Club, by default. 


NORTHWESTERN WINS 
FROM INDIANA TEAM 


BLOOMINGTON, Ind., Jan. 28 (Spe- 
cial)—Indiana University lost its first 
home swimming meet in the Intercol- 
legiate Conference to Northwestern 
University here last night, 43 to 25. 
Four first places in the seven events, 


‘second places, gave the Purple a de- 
cided advantage over the Crimson 
swimmers. Northwestern won the 
water basketball game, 8 to 1. 

F. W. Breyer, ’23, star sprint swim- 
mer for Northwestern, was high indi- 
‘vidual point man, with a total of 15 
points. Capt. H. C. Churchman ’24 
and J. M. Moore ’26, who were ex- 
expected to count high in the Crim- 
son scoring column, failed against 
the scoring combination of Breyer and 
J. M. Paver ’23, captain of the Purple 
tankmen. 


Boston Arena 


Hockey .Games for Week 
TUESDAY NIGHT 


B. A. A. ve. Milwaukee A. C. 
Iatergroup Game 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT 


Harvard Varsity vs. Milwaukee A. ©. 


THURSDAY NIGHT 


Boston . Club . Vi 
v. 8. Gatas _— 


Public Skating every morning, afternoon 
and evening except Tues. and Thurs. 
afternoons. Public Skating Sunday after. 
noon and evening. 


its eighth successive victory. 


Harvard Club, all. 


j 


baer ae 


That the system of financial inqui- 
sition applied last year by the athletic 
committees of Harvard, Yale, and 


to be the opinion of Dean LeBaron 
R. Briggs, chairman of the Harvard 
athletic committee, as expressed in 
his annual report covering the year 
1921-1922, issued today. That ‘it is 
going to be succeeded by a much bet- 
ter system is indicated when he says: 
“I look for the time when Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton shall say to one 
another, ‘I need know nothing more 
about the legitimacy of your players 
than is implied by your willingness 
that they should represent you.’ Then, 
ese not till then, shall we be sports- 
n > 


Dean Briggs goes into the Harvard 
rowing situation with considerable de- 
tail. He states that Dr. R. H. Howe, 
coxswain of the Harvard University 
crew in 1899-1901, was appointed 
director of rowing, and supervised on 
the river not only or chiefly the can- 
didates for crews, but all students 
who rowed for exercise. The im- 
portance of his position may. be in- 
ferred from the fact that 682 men 
had lockers for rowing last year. 

Dean Briggs also states that not 
merely the university crew, but. the 
individual who rows for exercise and 
pleasure,, makeg rowing among the 
most expensive of college sports. 
About $55,000 was spent on rowing 
last year. As the graduate treasurer 
points out, not more than 150 of the 
rowers could be candidates for the 
crews; and the money spent by the 
committee on the regulation of ath- 
letic sports gave opportunities for in- 
vigorating exercise to between 6500 
and 600 other students of all sorts. 
The expense is met with money de- 
rived chiefly from the sale of tickets 
for football, without which resource 
the physical training for freshmen 
and the sports of the students in gen- 
eral would be crippled. : 

In speaking of the maintaining of 


defeated F. T. Fisher, Harvard Club, 15— 


Crescent Athletic 


Columbia Univer- 


W. C. Becker, D. K. E. Club, won from 


Neely, Princeton Club, defeated 


with a well-balanced team winning 


| 


varsity teams, Dean Briggs says: 
Most people who are acquainted with 


., college athletics believé, as President 


} 
i 


Roosevelt did, beth in encouragin 
athletics for all and in decuianine 
chosen teams of the best. They be- 
lieve that these teams, far from. hin- 
dering athletics for all, further it by 
constantly stimulating the love of 
manly sport. They admit that inter- 
collegiate competition has led to mis- 
judgment of rélative values, to exag- 
geration and to abuse; but they would 
not give it up, nor are they afraid to 
admit that intercollegiate athletic com- 
petition has trained leaders of men.” 
Touching: on the demand for Har- 
vard-Yale football tickets, Dean Briggs 
says: “The demand for football tickets 
so far exceeds the limits of the Sta- 
dium that no scheme of distribution 
can be expected to satisfy all appli- 
cants Or even to be accepted by them 
as just. Many persons believe that in 
the Harvard seats last year the obvi- 
ous uostility to Harvard teams was 
caused by the restriction imposed on 
members of the university who were 
not graduates of the university and 
were supposed to be less interested in 
Harvard athletics than Harvard grad- 
uates. It is the purpose of the com- 
mitteee to study the situation with 
care before the next distribution of 
tickets to a Yale game in the Stadium. 
That some of the money taken in for 
rathletics is to be used for the develop- 
ment of more playing facilities is 
shown when Dean Briggs says: “The 
very large. surplus accumulated by 
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; te 
| contribute 
to the comfort of the crowds who 
gather there and of those who deal 
with them: In all such matters the 
action of the committee is contingent 
on the approval of the president and 
fellows.” | 
Well-merited praise is given to the 
members of the Harvard and Yale 
varsity football teams of 1922 when, 
in closing, Dean Briggs says: “I can- | little 
not end this report without comment 
on the Yale-Harvard football game of 
1922. ... The game of 1922 combined 
the intensity of footbail with the chiv- 
alry of tennis. Cheer leaders, bands, 
coaches, players vied with one an- 
other in generous treatment of their 
rivals. The Yale captain was de- 
servedly cheered by the Harvard sec- 
tion; Yale and Harvard players helped 
each other up after a down; nothing 
finer in athletics can be asked than 
the spirit of this game on both sides. 
To those who remember the contests 
at Springfield the change was scarcely 
believable. To witness such a game 
was to strengthen one’s faith in young 
men; to play in it was an honor and 
no insignificant part of an education. 


MICHIGAN FIVE 
WINS WITH EASE 


Defeats Ohio State University at 
Basketball, 49 to 25 « 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., Jan. 28 (Spe- 
cial)—The University of Michigan 
easily defeated Ohio State University 
in an intercollegiate Conference bas- 
ketball game here last night by a 
score of 49 to 25. The Buckeyes pre- 
sented practically no defense and the 


Michigan forwards were left uncov- 
ered many times — the game. 
The contest started out at a terrific 
pace but Ohio State was unable to 
keep up with the Wolverines, who 
soon established a safe lead. At the 
end of the first half Michigan was 
leading by a score of 29 to 15 and al- 
though several substitutes were used 
in the final period Ohio State was 
unable to cope with the swift passing 
game employed by the Wolverines. 
W. G. Miller ’23 led the Michigan 
team in scoring with a total of eight 
fleld goals and 11 free throws for u 
total of 27 points. Capt. G. C. Ely ’23, 
and G. S. Haggerty ’25, each tallied 
four baskets from scrimmage for 
Michigan. 
Jacob Matusoff '25 tallied four bas- 
kets for Ohio State while J. F. Miner 
°24 accounted for the ~ remaining 
points scored by Ohio State with two 
field. baskets and 13 free throws out 
of 19 attempts. The summary: 


intl 


inthians on the 
after this Eng 
mostly in the Wels 
and rained shot aftér’ 
the Welsh’ goal. 
- Suddenly Wales broke away. Pla 
was transferred to the region of the 
English corner flag. and thence 
ball came into center. Idwal Davies 
pounced on it, and had the satisfac- 
tion-of seeing his first-time shot re- 
bound off the upright into the goal. 
England returned to the charge, but — 
although many exciting incidents: oc- 
}curred almost on the Welsh goal line, 
could not score again before 

The story of the second half makes 
different reading. <A rather fortu- — 
nate shot by Edward Nattrass put 
England ahead and then the Welsh 
forwards, splendidly supported by 
their halfbacks, took charge of the 
situation. First Davies put a scorch- 
ing shot between B. H. Baker’s ex- 
tended hand and the goal post and 
then Edward Jenkins, who had been 
working like a Trojan at center-half, 
gave Wales the lead following a free 
kick that Baker only partially cleared. 

The English defense, as a whole, 
was temporarily overwhelmed, and a 
Welsh victory seemed assured, when 
Davies obtained his third goal. How- 
ever, following further threatening 
play on the English half of the field, 
events took an unexpected turn. From 
a free kick the ball went to the Cam- 
bridge Blue, Harry Douthwaite. He 
haa been playing much below his best 
all the afternoon, but he shot well and 
true on this occasion. It fell to the 
same player to pull the game out of 
the fire, for, as the match was near- 
ing its end, he took a good center 
from Hartley and drove the ball into 
the net well out of the goalkeeper’s 
reach. Thus came about the first 
drawn game ever played between Eng- 
land and Wales, England having won 
9 out of its 
summary > 


e S28 


Haggerty, Henderson, If, 
rg, Robinso 
Rice, Ely, McWood, c 
Paper, Kipke, rg 
Birks, Cappon, lg 
Score—University of Michigan 49, Ohio 
State University 5. Goals ye floor— 
Miller 8, Hage erty 4, Ely 4, Rice 2, Cap- | Bak 
n, for Mi n; Matusoff 4, iner 2, 
or Ohio State. Goals from foul—Miller 


Klein 


eee eevee eeoe eCeeeeenee 
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ales 4 


11, for Michigan: Miner 13, for Ohio 
State. Referee—Fred Young. Umpire— 
Hugh Ray. 


land; Davies 3, Jenk 
eree—W. 8S. Turnbull. 
periods. 
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Orange Grov 
Rose Bowers 
— Joys of Sunny Lands 


The. attractions of the midwinter season in Southern 
States, Southern California and the sub-tropical countries 
will be featured in The Christian Science Monitor on 


There will be illustrated articles concerning the. Ponce 
de Leon Exposition in St. Au 
and other midwinter events. 


_ To anyone contemplating a midwinter trip to sunny 
climes, this issue of the Mohitor will be helpful in 
planning the tour. 


Extra copies may be purchased at news stands of 

. Christian Science reading rooms. If desired in quantities, 

for mailing to friends, they will be sent directly from the 
Publishing House to names furnished. 
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GREAT RACE ON 
PACIFIC. COAST 


Only Four Points Separate the 
Three Teams in Hockey As- 
sociation ‘Standing 
PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY ASSOCIA- 
TION STANDING 


VICTORIA, B. C., Jan. 29 (Special) 
——As a result of the Victoria Cougar’s 
victory over the Saskatoon Crescents 
here Saturday night, 5 to 2, and the 
failure of the Seattle Metropolitans 
to wie their fourth straight game on 
the Prairies Friday, the Pacific Coast 


Hockey Association wil! begin the last 


lap of its present season this week, 
with the three teams grouped closely 


together and fighting desperately for) poston a A 


leadership. Vancouver at the top of 
the ~— standing now with 12 vic- 
tories but two games ahead of 
Victor “a at the bottom with Seattle 
betwed@m and a game below the leaders. 
As Victoria hag played three less 
games than Vancouver the margin be- 
tween the two teams is negligible. 

Victoria’s recovery Saturday after 
two straight defeats, the halt of Seat- 
tle’s winning streak in Regina Friday, 
and the spectacular performances of 
Vancouver in recent games, all fore- 
shadow a terrific battle for the coast 
championship. The last week in the 
coast league has been a good one 
for Vancouver and Soattle, and a 
rather unsatisfactory one for Victoria. 
The Maroons defeated the Cougars 
both in Vancouver and in Seattle, and 
only their win over Saskatoon Satur- 
day saved Victoria from a very serious 
setback. 

While Vancouver was thus edging 
ahead on the coast, Seattle was con- 
cluding a whirlwind tour of the 
Prairies, winning three straight games 
in Calgary, Edmonton and Saskatoon, 
and gathering in:six points. They de- 
feated Calgary 4 to 3, Edmonton 3 to 
2, and Saskatoon 4 to 1. They had 
hoped to make it four straight, but 
they were stopped by Regina Friday, 
by 6 goals to 2—one of the worst 
defeats Seattle has experienced this 
year. All these inter-league games 
have been battles between the skill 
and teamwork of the coast players, 
and the rugged hard checking of the 
Prairie men. 

PRAIRIE HOCKEY LEAGUE STANDING 

Won —_— et Pts. 
Regina 10 20 
Edmonton 6 1% 
Calgary § 10 
Saskatoon 1 9 7 

Regina’s spectacular winning streak 
and victory over Seattie last week 
seemed to make it as a certain con- 
tender for the Prairie championship 
and the right to meet the Coast 
champions to decide which western 
team will meet the National Hockey 
League winners for world honors. 
Calgary's 6-to-3 victory over Edmon- 
ton in Calgary Friday prevented the 
Edmonton team from drawing almost 
even with Regina. and indicated a con- 
siderable improvement in Calgary’s 
form. Saskatoon, after losing to 
Seattle, is still far down the line. 


~ GREAT RACE ON_IN 
THE CLASS B SERIES 


MASSACHUSETTS INTERCLUB 
SQUASH TENNIS 
(Class B) 
Won 

Lincoln's Inn Society ....21 
Union Boat Club 0) 
Harvard Club 
Harvard 
Neighborhood Club 
Tennis and Racquet 
np A. 
Newton Center a ae, es 
Milton Club 

With the final matches nt the Ei 
chusetts Interclub Squash’ Tennis As- 


sociation championship Class B com- 


petition only two weeks away, the race 


eC 
England poe, Out 


New F inancing Pla Plan 
New York, 

NEW plan for financing foe 

ration and mn of an 

Olympie team is being tried out 

in Engiand, according to informations 


reaching athletic officials here. 
Each town of more than 6000 pope- 


lation has been invited to subscribe 
funds in proportion to its size, the 
total amount being established b ‘e 
National Olympic Committee. Lua- 
don, it is reported, already has con- 
tributed £8000. 


Boston Teams Win 
Two Easy Contests 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR HOCKEY 
ASSOCIATION 


(EKastern Division) 
wee we Oe +f Cc. 


Westminster H. C.. sestdene 
Victorias 


Canadian Club | 

In a doubleheader between four 
teams in the eastern division of the 
United States Amateur Hockey Asso- 
elation at the Boston Arena, Saturday 
night, the Boston Athletic Association 
had little difficulty defeating the St. 
Nicholas Hockey Club in the initial 
contest, 6 to 0; while the second game 
ended in favor of the Boston Hockey 
Club against the Canadian Club, 3 
to 1. 

The Boston Athletic Association 
strengthened its hold on first place 
in the eastern standing and displayed 
such superiority over the visiting 
team as to make it appear the likely 
champion this season of this group. 
At al] times throughout the contest 
Boston Athletic Association main- 
tained the stronger team even with 
three of its players off the ice for 
more th a minute. The visitors 
were unable to take any advantage of 
the situation and were, instead, on the 
defense. The summary: 

B, A. A. ST. NICHOLAS 
Small, Rice, |lw....rw, Bierwith, Cushman 
Ch ae eee ore c Buntin Hall 


McCarthy, Reycroft, rw 
lw, Townsend, Henriques 
Campbell. rd, Walker 
Smith, rd ....ld, Von Bernuth, Baldwin 
La Croix, g.. wi k else atee bia ts wks gs. Holmes 
Score—Boston Athletic Association 6, 
St. Nicholas Hockey Club 0. Goals—-Smith 
3, Geran, Rice, McCarthy for Boston. 
Referees—Gerald Wiggett and John Mc- 
Grath. Time—Three 1s minute periods. 


The Boston Hockey Club was suc- 


o9 | cessful in downing the Canadian Club 


in the second contest as the latter 
played a defense game for the first 
two periods. In the last session ,al- 
though it kept the puck in local] terri- 
tory a good part of the time, it never 
seriously looked able to overcome the 
two-point lead of the B. H. C. Time 
and again the visitors lifted long shots 
at the Boston net, but passed L. A. 
Langley only once successfully. The 
summary: 
BOSTON H. Cc. 
Scott, Marshall, 


Hutchinson, Bi 
. Conway, 


CANADIAN CLUB 
rw, Smith 


Harrison, Suckling 
Percy, Scott.’ rw lw, Duncan 
Stubbs, rd, Fisher 
Bright, Morton, rd ld, McPherson 
Langley, Gorham, g............ ..8, Lewis 


Score—Boston Hockey Club 3, Canadian 
Hockey Club 1. Goals—Perc;} Bright, 
Hutchinson for Boston; Smith for Cana- 
dians. Referees—Gerald Wiggett*® and 
John McGrath. Time—Three 15 minute 
periods. 


'Princeton and Yale universities 


PRINCETON DIVIDES 
WITH YALE TEAMS 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. Jan. 29— 
di- 
vided the honors in their Intercolle- 
giate Swimming Association cham- 
7/pionship swimming and water-polo 
competitions here Saturday, the for- 
mer winning the water-polo game, 46 
to 17, while the latter won the swim- 
ming meet, 41 to 21. 


Despite the fact that Princeton 


for the title is today a most interesting | |swimmers broke two Yale tank rec- 


one, as Lincoln’s Inn Society is lead- | 
ing the standing by one match over! 


Union Boat Club, 1922 champions, and | 


Harvard Club, which are tied for sec- 
ond place. Even Harvard University, 
which is in fourth position, is not yet 
out of the race for the title. 

Lincoln’s Inn Society moved. up into | 
first place Saturday by winning three | 
of the five matches played with Union 
B. C. This result was somewhat of a 
surprise. Harvard Club closed in on 
Union by winning four of the five 
matches played against the Neighbor- 
hood Club. Tennis and Racquet gave 
Boston A. A. a surprising setback by 
taking four of its five matches, while 
Milton Club defeated Newton Center 
Squash Tennis Club by a similar 
score. 


HAGEN WINS TEXAS OPEN 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Jan. 28—W. C. 
Hagen, American holder of the British 
open championship, won the Texas open 
golf championship here today when 
William Mehlhorn, Shreveport, La., who 
tied with Hagen yesterday for the title 
with a 279 for the 72 holes medal! play, 
took a 6 on the eighteenth hole, losing 
to Hagen by one stroke. More than 10.- 
000 persons were in the gallery follow- 
ing the players over the municipal links 
in the play-off here today. 
a 72 today for the 18 holes with Mehl- 
horn shooting a 73. 


OXFORD TO ENTER RACE 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 27 — An 
nouncement was made tonight that Ox- 
ford University, England, will send a 
two-mile relay team to the University 


Hagen shot | 


ase -yard backstroke record to 
a8s., and N. S. Haselton, Princeton '25 


,ords they could not capture the team 
honors from the champions. L. A. 
Draper, Princeton °25, lowered the 
lm. 


‘lowered the 440-yard record to 65m. 
| 39s. The summary: 


50-Yard Dash—Won by 
Yale; R. J. Sullivan, Yale, second; Capt. 
Ww. & S. Powers, Princeton, third. Time— 


100-Yard Dash—Ww on by W. D. Banks, 
Yale; W. L. Jelliffe, Yale, second; N. S. 
Haselton, Princeton, third. Time—56 4-5s. 

440-Yard Swim—W on by N. 8. Haselton, 
Princeton; H. R. Marshall, Yale, second: 
lL. R. we aggeare Yale, third. 
398 (New pool record). 

150-Yard Backstroke—Won by L. A. Dra- 

per _ Princeton ; J. J. Lincoin, Yale, sec- 
ra H.. Lydgate, Princeton, third. 
Time stini. 58s. (new pool record). 

200-Yard Breaststroke—Won by E. C. 
Bench, Yale; @{. D. Hardin, Princeton, 
second; W. G Wiegand, Princeton, third. 
Time—3m. 1 1-5s. 

Fancy Dive—Won by ¢. GC. 
Princeton; B. L. Prime, Yale, 
Revel! McCallum, Yale, third. 

200-Yard Relay—Won by Yale 
sity (W. D. Banks, R. €. Colgate, 
Stewart, W. L. Jeliifte). Time—I1m. 


W. L. Jelliffe, 


Time—dm. 


Moser, 
second ; 


Univer- 


Cc. M. 
43s. 


N. E. CONFERENCE MAY 
BE DRAWN UP SOON 


| central] body 
of Pennsylvania relay carnival in April.| New England conference instead. 


Representatives from Amherst Col- 
lege, Clark University, Northeastern 
University, and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, who met in Cam- 
bridge under the auspices of Tech to 


| discuss the formation of a New Eng- 


land soccer league, decided to abandon 
the original plan of a league with a 
of contro] and form a 
No 


Cambridge University had also been | definite action was taken because of 


invited to the meet, but was unable to | 
accept. The makeup of the Oxford ' 
team is not known here. In 1920 a 
combined Oxford-Cambridge team com- 
peted on Franklin Field and won the 


two-mile relay race in the world record! Worcester, Mass., 


time of 7m. 50 3-5s. 


MERCERSBURG WINS TITLE 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 27—Mercers- 
burg Academy today won the national 
interscholastic swimming meet at the 
University of Pennsylvania, scoring 
2244 points. Two meet records were 
broken, In winning the 200-yard relay 
race Mercersburg lowered the record of 
m. 46 2-5s., made by Erie High last 
year, to lm. 44 2-6s. Richard Howell 
of Hyde Park won the 220-yard race 
in 2m. 28s. The former record was' 
am. 32 2-58. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.. 


ee ee 


WINS 15 TO 10 
Jan. 27—Unie- 


t 


| BIG CREW 


versity of Pennsylvania opened its in- | 


tercollegiate wrestling season today 
with a victory over 
local tnats, 15 ‘to 19. 


won five of the seven bouts. 


Princeton on the | 
The red and blue | 


the absence of delegates from Dart- 
| mouth College, Williams College, and 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. An- 


| other meeting, to take place in 


on March 3, either 
at Clark or W. P. I., was decided upon. 

The jsentiment of the meeting at 
Technology, expressed in the form of 
a resolution which is to be sent to 
each of the colleges concerned, was 
“that there should be a New England 
intercollegiate soccer conference, the 
object of which should be to simplify 
arrangements and schedules, curtail 
expenses, and promote successful han- 
dling of the sport by means of one or 
two conferences each year of man- 
' agers or other representativ es. of the 
| colleges mentioned.” 


SQUAD AT SYRACUSE 

SYRACUSE. N. Y.. Jan. 27—Three 
hundred and fifty students of Syracuse 
University tonight responded to Coach 
J, T. Ten Eyck’s call for crew candi- 
dates. 


°lbent scored the winning 
09 | Ottawa after 16 minutes’ overtime. The 


OTTAWA WINS IN. 
OVERTIME GAME 


Defeats Hamilton and Moves 
Back Into First Place in 
Hockey Standing 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE STAND- 


HAMILTON, Ont., Jan. 29 (Special) / 
—After securing a four-goal lead in 
the first period the Hamilton Tigers 
adopted a defensive style against the 
Ottawa Senators in Saturday night's 
National] Hockey League game here and 
before they could stop the assault of 
the visiting attackers, they were on 
the small end of a five-to-four score. 
The count was tied a few minutes from | ¥ 
the end of the third period, but Broad- 
goal for 


victory was the first that Ottawa has 
secured here this season. The St. 
Patricks’ victory over Canadiens in 
Toronto puts the Senators back in the 
lead. 

Both teams were weakened a little, 
Ottawa belng without the services of 
Nighbor at centre while Prodgers and 
Arbour were not in shape to partici- 
pate in such a hard struggle. This left 
practically the whole of the locals’ of- 
fensive burden on Wilson, Bouchard 
and Roach, and they completely out- 
played the visitors in the first period, 
but were unable to adapt themselves 
to a defensive style in the second 
period when instructed to, and Ottawa 
swept in two and three abreast and 
bombarded Forbes. 

The local forward line had more 
speed in the opening period and their 
back-checking kept Ottawa at long 
range, and the local defense had a 
comparatively easy time. As s00n as 
the visitors saw the style of the locals 
at the start of the second period they 
began a strong attack and within six 
minutes had scored three goals. Both 
teams failed to score for the remainder 
of this period, but Ottawa went into 
the lead with two goals in the first 
12 minutes of the final period. The 
locals evened it up with two minutes 
to go, but Ottawa was able to stand 
the hard playing better and the locals 
gradually weakened owing to the lack 
of substitutes. The summary: 

OTTAWA HAMILTON 
Dennenay, lw, Bouchard 
Clancy, Darragh, c...... c, Wilson,Arbour 
Broadbent, Helman, rw, 

rw, Roach, Prodger 

Id, Corbeau 

rd, Reise, Mummery 

MOMOGI,: Bo cic ecicccsesvevscesns g. Forbes 

® Score—Ottawa 6, Hamilton 5. Goals— 

Gerard 2, Boucher 2, Darragh, Broadbent, 

for Ottawa; Wilson "2, Roach, Bourchard, 

Corbeau, for Hamilton. Referee—L. 

Marsh, Toronto, Time—Three , 20m. 
periods and 16m. overtime. 


OHIO STATE MATMEN 
VICTORIOUS AGAIN 


COLUMBUS, O., Jan. 28 (Special) — 
Ohio State won its third consecutive 
Intercollegiate Conference wrestling 
victory yesterday by defeating Purdue 
University, 23% to 7%. Purdue’s 
only win was a fall scored by R. H. 
Turner '24, Purdue, 115-pounder, over 
B. N. Cryder ’23. Turner pinned 
Cryder with a crotch and half-nelson 
hold in the second extra period., The 
men kept on their feet for the regu- 
lation 12 minutes. Cryder had a slight 
advantage in the first overtime period. | 

The Old Gold and Black's other 
point was scored in a draw between | 
G. A. Hall ’23, Ohio State; and A. E. 
Borden, Purdue, neither man having | 
suffcient advantage for a decision. 
Capt. P. F. Martter ’23, Ohio State, | 
threw E. R. Dye '23, Purdue, when the | 
match was all but four seconds gone, 
with a top scissors and a half-nelson. | 
The Buckeyes had the advantage most 
of the time. 


, ond he doce not 0 hold 
for the foots or or opinions stan 


Musical F estivals in Canada 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 
: May I be permitted to amplify a state- 
memt appearing in your columns in the 
issue of Jan. 9. In the course of a 
short article headed “Toronto Festival 
Plans” your correspondent says: “Fes-, 
tivals have been an annual event in the" 
western provinces ever since the w. 
When a resident of Manitoba and Al- 
berta, however, I have attended many 
such festivals, dating back at least 10 
years or more before the war. The 
Alberta Musical Festival, which is held 
annually each spring, has been suc- 
cessfully conducted in the leading 
cities of the Province for many years 
past, For close on 15 years in Win- 
nipeg, Man., the yearly spring festival 
has brought to that city Emil Ober- 
hoffer as conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, and the series of 
six concerts given annually by this de- 
lightful body of musicians was always 
largely attended. The west has always 
been keenly appreciative of the best 
in music, which it has enjoyed and 
patronized for many years longer than 
would appear from what your corre- 


spondent says. 
M. M. B. 


West Newtop, Mass., 
Jan. 43, 1923. 


McGILL. IS DEFEATED 
IN SENIOR HOCKEY 


SENIOR INTECOLLEGIATE quocKEY 
LEAGUE STANDING 
: —_ nae ier 


l 
2 
3 0 

KINGSTON, Ont., Jan. 29 (Special) 
—Queen’s University has practically 
eliminated McGill University from the 
Intercollegiate Senior Hockey Cham- 
pionship quest. Queen’s defeated the 
Montreal team’ by 2 goals to 1 in the 
opening game of the intercollegiate 
season here Saturday. All three goals 
were secured in the first 20 minutes, 
and in the remaining two periods the 
attackers found great difficulty in 
penetrating the opposing defenses, and 
even when they did the two goal ten- 
ders, Quinn and Morris, were unbeat- 
able. Toward the end of the game 
the locals degided to confine their ef- 
forts to protecting their one-goal lead, 


fense in front of Quinn that kept the 
losers shooting from long range, and 
their efforts to score were easily han- 
dled by the local goalie. 

The game was not productive of 
good hockey, as both teams depended 
almost entirely upon individual ef- 
forts, and these were generally broken 
up when they reached the outer lines: 
of the defense. Several times, how- | 
ever, the attackers managed to work | 
through the defense, and on three of | 
these occasions he was successful. As | 
| a result of the style of play adopted by 
both teams play ranged up and down 
the ice from defense to defense, but it! 
became so monotonous that the game 
became uninteresting. The summary: 

McGILL 
rinengen, Munro 

c, Morrison | 
he, McNaughton, Lynch | 


rd, Dempsey | 
ld, McGerrigle 


QUEEN’S 
Gibson, Campbell, Iw. 
rey 


oe Sg hia abe abe es 606.06 g.. Morris ; 

nn, Boe. oo:. s University 2, McGill 

| University 1. Goals—Gibson 2 for Susen s. ms 

i McNaughton for McGill. Referee—R. 

Time—Three 
a 


i 


| Hewitson, Toronto. 20-m. 


| periods. : 
| MISS LOUGHRAN AND GREEN WIN | 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y., Jan. 28—Miss | 


‘the trophy for school figures for women 


and J«B. Green of Bronxville won the. 
/men’s trophy in the annual figure skat-, 
Placid Club | 


ing competition at Lake 
i yesterday. 


News of Freemasonry | 


- 


By DUDLEY WRIGHT 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
London, Jan. 12 
HERE was a remarkable inci- 
"Tent at a meeting an evening or 
two since of the Fidelity Lodge, 
Leeds, when there was rejoicing over 


the accomplishment of 50 years in 
Masonry of two of its members—Dr. 
Dobson and J. Glover. For the pur- 
poses of the ceremony the minutes 
of the lodge 50 years ago were 
searched, and it was thereupon dis- 
covered that the Master of th 
had omitted to sign the record. But 
that neglectful Master happened also 
to be present. Accordingly, exactly 
50 years afterwards to the very day 
of the week, as well as to the day of 
the month, the minutes were read, ap- 
proved, and duly signed by the Mas- | 
ter who had left the duty unfulfilled | 
for half a century. 
+ +> 


In the course of. his address to the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland, which met a 
few days ago, the Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter, Claude Cane, commenting on the 
state of the country, said it was their 
bounden duty, not as an gage aporage 
—-for they were forbidden to act as 
political organization, but as indivi- 
duals, to be good citizens and to sup- 
port the Government under which 
they lived so long as the Government 
protected them. That applied both in 
Southern as well as in Northern Ire- 
land, where there was a different gov- 
ernment. It was significant that there 
was no division of government among 
the Freemasons, for there was one 
common heritage—the Grand Lodge of 


Ireland. The reports from the north- | 


ern Masonic provinces were very en- 
couraging. Nineteen new lodges had/| 


day | 


‘approached by a deputation 
tT odge, No. 11,' 
to congratulate him upon his appoint- ' 


| which has been let at a merely nom- 


‘inal rent by the Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava. 
+ > 


During the. past year the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland has been increased ! 
by 14,417 new members and 87 grants | 
have been made from the benevolent 
fund, amounting to £1862. The sum 
of .£3567 has been paid to annuitants' 
during the past year and since the 
formation of the annuity fund in 1889, | 
the sum of £70,000 has been dis- 
pensed in _ ae" pgegge 


At the annual festival of Greenock 
St. John’s Lodge; No. 175, an interest- 
ing item consisted in the report of 
the deputation which had waited on 
Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart, the pro- 
vincial Grand Master, on the previous 
| day. It was represented to Sir Hugh 
;that on Jan. 4, 1823, his grandfather, 
'Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, provincial 
| Grand Master, had been similarly ap- 
from | 


Greenough Kilwinnin~ 


ment as lord lieutenant of the County | 
of Renfrew and that on the same day 
Lodge Greenock St. John had also 
communicated their congratulations 
and that the two lodges had after- 
ward met in a fraternal manner to 
celebrate the happy occasion. Thus 
an event of importance in the house 
of Ardgowan, which had taken place 


peated by the deputation which con- 


ilar good wishes to Sir Hugh upon his 
elevation to the same high office by his 
sovereign. The coincidence of two 
members of the respected family hold- 
ing the offices of lord lieutenant and 
| provincial Grand Master with the 
; period of a century between the events | 


been established during the year, | was remarkable and was commented 


nearly all in the province of Antrim 
and Down, and the reports generally 
were very satisfactory and enthuslas- : 
tic as to the progress of Masonry. 

> > + 


Southampton Freemasons -contem- 


| plate building a new temple which | 
will afford the additional accommoda- | 
‘tion which is greatly needed owing to’ 


the increased membership of the craft. 
A new temple is td be erected at 
Crawfordsburn on a piecé of land 


‘upon by several of the office bearers 
| present. 
+ + > 


and they presented a four-man de-| 


A 


\ iain Fass of the Beautiful 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 


depth of early impressions on the mind 
and most vigorously sought to profit 
thereby have been teachers. 

The love of the beautiful, among 
other qualities that take root in com- 
parative infamcy, seems*to be developed 
by agencies not entirely explained by 
our investigating psycho-analysts. But 
there is no mystery in the fact that the 
idealization of nature in particular ‘is 
largely traceable to the effect of pic- | ~ 


growing up amid fine works of art, 
paintings that faithfully reproduce ma- 


and books that teach in the subtle 

realm of entertainment that the visible 

wonders of creation are to 

is likely to develop a tenderness of 

which the finest type of courage is 
rn. 

The home of bare walls or hung with 
distorted shapes imitative of nature is 
not the best etar for a child. 

. R. 


Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Jan. 28, 1923. 


C. C. Peabody Retains 


C. C. Peabody, Union Boat Club, to- 
day retained his title as champion of 
the Massachusetts Squash Racquets 
Association, when he defeated R. A. 


Powers, Boston Athletic Association, 
in three straight, well-played games, 
18—13, 15—12, 15—6, at the Harvard 
Club of Boston. 

Peabody entered the final round by 
defeating W. P. Dixon ’25, Harvard 
University, Saturday, in a semi-final 
round encounter, winning in straight 
games, 15—9, 15--11; 15—11. Powers 
won his semi-final round match Satur- 
day from R. C. Cooke, Newton Center 
Squash Tennis Club, in three straight 
games. The summary: 


Among those who have realized the C 


tures seén in childhood. A boy or girl 


ture at its best, etchings and prints 


Galt 4 ita 


City 0; Westham Uni 


LoMesoit, San.'3t-aabeltd at lneatis) 
football igenigt played toler “eee * | 


Scottish League, First Division—Alioa | 


2, Albion 0. is 


Classified Advertisements _ 


ae Space for Classified 


— 


eae ESTATE — 


yore iin a __ _— 


FOR SALE | 


On beautiful Leake Chautauqua, N. Y., five min- 
utes Chauta Assemb Grounds, four 


His Racquets Title| ssi 2 73,2" 


bundred years, twenty rooms, 
ful living rooms 
organ, hot water heat, private pum 


excellent rdens, caretaker's edge. 
ice house, “sarage, eer, eee at tg — — 


um wep PACKARD, @01 3 eo1 Mahon! 
Warren, Obie, or Mr. ahonlng sores 
Manor, Chautauqua, N. %” 


70 ACRES ROLLING GROUN D 
NEAR NORTHPORT, L. I. 


Beautifully situated with view of the Sound. 
Peculiarly adapted i a a country estate. 


acres woodla 
Abont one bour’s run from Penna. Station, 
New York City. 
Box Q-7, The Christian sense Moniter, 21 
E. 40th St.. New York Cit 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF ORNIA 


FOR SALE OR RENT-—Howses, lots, lands, 


MASSACHUSETTS SQUASH RACQUETS 
ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP 
Semifinal Round 

Cc. < Peabody; maton 
feated W. P. Dix 
16—9, 15—11, ib—11. 

R,. A. Powers. Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion, defeated R,. C. Cooke, Newton Cen- 
ter Squash Tennis Club, 15—5, 15—11, 


15—8. 
Final Round 
Cc. ¢. Peabody, Union Boat Club, de- 


= ithe Western 


Beatrice Loughran of New York won. 


veyed a-similar compliment and sim-. 


| CANNBES,\ France, 


feated R.,A. Powers, Boston Athletic As- 
soclation/’ 18—13, 15—12, 15—6. 


IOWA STATE MATMEN 
| DEFEAT NEBRASKA 


| LINCOLN, Neb., Jan. 28 (Special) — 
: Towa State College defeated the Uni- ° 


| versity of Nebraska wrestlers. here, 
14 to 11, in a Western Wrestling, 
| Gymaastic, and Fencing Association 


| meet here last night. 
(four matches and won three. 


‘The match kept the crowd of 1900 | = 


| most interested was between Capt. ' 


'S. A. Troutman 
|M. W. Smith ’23, Iowa State, in the) 
| 175-pound class. Troutman, whd won’! 
Association meet in his: 
| class last year, pinned Smith to the: 
mat in 4m. 30s., with a bar arm and/| 
. half-Nelson. 

The last.match between Dale Ren- 
/ner ’23 and Joseph Greer '25 of Iowa 
State in the heavyweight class was 


periods when Renner was given the 
decision. The summary: 


116-Pound Class—Hale Dickerson. 
State, defeated Rupert Probst, 
by decision. 

125-Pound Class—Alfred Loucks, Iowa | 
State, defeated J. H. Kellogg of Nebraska | 
by a fall. 

135-Pound Class—H. H. Bowen, 
State, defeated C. 
by decision. 

145-Pound Class—-C. F. She 
State, defeated J. C. Pickwel 
by decision. 

158-Pound Class—F. K. Reed, Nebraska, 
|defeated W. W. Carrithers, Towa State, 
by decision. 

175-Pound Class—S. A. Troutman, Ne- 
|braska, defeated M. W. Smith, by fall. 
|. Heavyweight Class—Dale Renner, Ne- 
| lg vos aaa Joseph Greer, lowa State, 

dec 


IOWA QUINTET WINS 
‘FROM NORTHWESTERN 


| IOWA,.CITY, Ia., Jan. 28 (Special)— 
After a week of listless practice Uni- 
versity of Iowa took a hard-fought 


lowa | 


es Iowa | 
Nebraska, 


here last night by a score of 29 to 22 
Iowa scored first, but almost immedi- 
ately Northwestern tied the score. 
Throughout the period neither team 
Had a decided advantage. The half 
‘ended with a score of -11 to 11. 
NORTHWESTERN 


McKenzie 


lg, Patterson 


EES ST Rr rf, Franzen 


1? \etesemnan, Blythe 


: faeevensthaaaveles of Towa 29, North- 
western University 23. 
—Funk. 4, Burgitt 2, Janse, Laud 

for Iowa ; McKenzie 4, Patterson 2, Holmes 
2 Blythe for Northwestern. Goals from 
Foul-—-Funk 11, for Towa; 
for Northwestern. 
Umpire—H. G. Hedges. 
periods. 


. Time 


exactly 100 years before was re-| WESLEYAN BEATS TECHNOLOGY | 
Wesleyan defeated Massachusetts In- | 


stitute of Technology, 28 to 21,- Satur-'! 
day night in basketball at the new 
‘Technology gymnasium. 
showed better passing and 
team play throughout, but at no time 
led by more than than four points. 


| MISS RYAN WINS AT CANNES 

Jan. 27—In the 
| finals of the women’s singles in the 
: tennis ‘tournament here today Miss 
‘Filizabeth Ryan of California defeated : 
Mrs, O’Neill of Great Britain, 6—0, 6—0, ; 


i Douglas Bidg. 


Boat Club, de-,! 
, Harvard University, | 


Nebraska lost | | 


business properties. EDWARD DINSLEY, 
Phone 14354. 


LOS ANGELES—Lot 45x160, at 2104 
oo Vermont Ave.; ripe for business; now 
roved with 6-room bungalow; price 
$18 500 worth much more; $8500 cash 
ee "2118 6th Ave. Phone TeeSes. 
‘5S min 


FOR SALE—Beautiful home tes; 
utes’ walk from = all improvements in 
and paid for; : com or terms; 86 min- 
utes from on 3 Cc. "EB. &.. 1443 N. LeClaire 
Ave., Chicage 


of others. 
Boylston Street, 


T 
March 15; 
a my tmamediataly 


can Bidg., 38 So. State St.. 


CANDY yomme meng eS 


arn SODA eR er ang St., zu 


launder der dresses. Tuesda ’ 
to 6 p.m. SMITH, 196 
City. 


— conn take to park on 
ing French ee ehilé bars ada, 
Park Ave., New. ork 


neral haem Lingo whee 
nera t 
To05 995, 1000 Chestnut Ave. ‘i 


BP ow. BOOKK EEPER—One 


1487 North tS states St. ‘Tele. 


hee Daa we tal cago. Il 


AGENTS WANTED | 


"MEN AND WOMEN | 


selling high 

women; 5 hy on 
excellent comm 
STYLA SILKE montane Agency re 
New Haven, Conn. ws oe 


Sas guoteeted tenvitecy. 


For Oklahoma Oil Properties and 
Real Estate Write 
J. M. BERRIMAN, Chickasha. Ok lahoma 
FOR irrigated — bottom farms in Tehama 
County welts W. B, SALISBURY, Les Molinos, 
California. 


- 


HOUSES AND. APARTMENTS TQ LET 


Angeles, Cal, 


NEW YORK CITY—Apartment. furnished or 
otherwise, ‘until Sept., on W. 108th St., near 
| Drive: 7 rooms, all lar and outside, 2 baths, 
| Box 582, General Post ee. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


a 


BOND SALESMEN-—Have 10 issues excelien 
a industrial 


GAN CO., 744 Ft. 


~~ 


SRE Pe 


Bank 


ddress immediate 


'23, Nebraska, and! 


, ette apartment; 
Aarrison 3170. 


forced into two extra three-minute | ~~~ 


4 


Nebraska, | 


tom | t Room 502. 
A. Isaacson, Nebraska, | Call - 


) 


B 


, and cold water, 
{Siring permanent home in 
COLE, 24 Cambridge Place. 


game from Northwestern University Al 


TO LET—FURN ISHED 


og 
serve... 
B-8, 


se cant Ses ea 


bd York Ci 


PP _w 


CHIC AGO—Modestly furnished 8-room kitchen- 
North Side; $65. Telephon 


DISPLA 
e posse with eens eee 
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Glasgow has a lodge which can cer- | In the mixed doubles Miss Ryan and | ces 


‘the use of that much abused term) 
“unique.” The Geel Lodge, 
meets in the city of St. Mungo, is the 
only lodge in the world, which con- 
(ducts its proceedings in the Gaelic 
‘language, which has been its rule 
since its formation 45 years ago. 
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and F. T. Hunter. 


McLEAN BREAKS RECORD © 
PITTSFIELD, Maas., Jan. 27--Robert 
McLean, of Chicago, professional, broke 
the world’s record for skating 75 yards 
here this afternoon, going the distance 
in 7 4-58. The trial was against time. 
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CALIFORNIA |  GALIFORNIA | CALIFOR RNIA__|_ “CALIFORNIA " CALIFOR NIA : “GALIFORNIA_ 


— (Continued ) 


koran |p <> De Lear ~|"GHAS. P. NATHAN | "GITY COAL 
Games | HUSTON BrOS, | pssowoon ComPANY TAFT geBENNOYER | = AND SONS “COMPANY 


EXPRESS EXCLUSIVE SNOLS 
100 Brennan Street Douglas 4620 


INDIVIDUALITY : Maher te mpant ai : 
Hotel Whitecotton Bldg. Berkeley, CaL| VENEERED PANELS Established tn 1878” Everything to Wear . King, Koight, Richmond 


SHOES FOR ALL THE FAMILY — ooD LUMBER ecse sok ecegech Maatetadio- sagt sien American Block, Cerrillos Anthracite 
moagsh one SPRING APPAREL | Men, Women and Our Stendard Brands 


“SEND A PHOTOGRAPH” | Harpwoop FLOORING | arriving daily it ; | ) 
| 10) ; : : Children — HOMER F. LEMMON. 


“It’s the best and costs no more. G Street Douglas 4620 
OAKLAND Clay at Fourteenth and Fifteenth Sta. ~ : 35 E. William St., ion 5 son 


OAKLAND | | Cor, 8th & L Sts. 


v | espe NS | = BAGGAGE | HALE BROS, Inc. |L. D. McLEAN CO. 
_ HOUSE FURNISHING STORE SOSA bes > need will be “ge 
Berk. 8148 | _—_—-2089 Shattuck Stoves, Ranges, Hardware + ee oe ee wes A Department Store for the People GROCERS 

, 1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St. 


Crockery, Gigennare, utter. Garéen Toole and a [ iit ah MEETING the peeds of 
The Misses’ Shop : | good of” queitey 
2025 Shattuck Avenue ‘‘Where the Key Stops” — LOW P RICES | t value-giving prices. 
’ , 7 Telephone 
An Exclusive Assortment of R AD S T ON S ‘A Home for Your Car | We are exclusive agents for ee 9th and K Sts. Sacramento ‘p One” 
r * + and Indestructo Wardrobe trun “I QULSY “Prospect One 
epmepepe= ppettighs 2225 Shattuck Ave. eesinivesh aaa we ite, San Francisco. s a Cuas. C. Navier Co. 


COATS, WRAPS. . 1581-35-39 Harrison Street vali Trunk Co. 
Books, Stationery and Engraving PHONE. LAKESIDP 1778 Pe, Pleats and, Calif. Nurserymen Seedsmen 


___Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. ‘ “Quality weve a J By 
-| Cozzens-Ball, Inc. UNITED STATES. cae Pi eins: } 


= @BLECTRIC Seed. mn j lincoln “US SMITH BROTHERS iene =LER 
VAN & STORAGECO . CO M P AN Y g | 472 Thirteenth St., Oakland : MAKKET — Coll Be —— ———_ 
Large | i | oe Edison Mazda Lamps 4800 San Pablo Ave-Pied4l6 : : : cen nee tt si i Mrresssien & (lf g. 


enced m 
ecrnioaL senvion =| QAAKTI, 
KING STORING SHIPPING wcnesiers > ELECT AN D, CALIF — Headquarters for office supplies and ; v Water and Jewelry 


eee — Re me 


1521 ubettack Ave., Berkeley. Tel. Berk. 2090 University Ave. tel stati ' a’. 
: social stationery ae ba : ‘ 
BATTERY SERVICE Colonial Cafeteria gs _ Pegg HE ~| Ag exclusive Ready-c>- Weer Shep 


WATSON STUDIO All Makes of Batteries : i - C™ 4s Tg vies for Women 


2286 Telegraph Avenue Repaired—Recharged iit Continuous Service 
. SAN JOSE, CAL. 


PorTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHS , STORAGE — SUPPLIES — REPAIRS "497.498 Roueessnth Street MISS AILEEN B. NEWELL FURNITURE DE PUE ~ 
THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


CALIFORNIA LANDSCAPE AND DANA’S GARAGE Between Broadway and Franklin Teacher of Piano RuGS AND DRAPERIES WAREHOUSES 
pirating nae San Jose, Cal. 


Telegraph & Blake Special attention given to young children 
Palo Alto = urserymen — Seedsmen Merchants’ Exchange Bldg. 


FRAZER CO. | EVERYTHING FOR YOUR General Banking 


| oa Idi HOME AND GARDEN ROGDEN E DRESSES— SUITS—CQA7S—WRAPS 
WOMAN’S APPAREL Men’s Wear That Men Like |». rovrrzexra axp rirrenyra srs.) Great Rebuilding Sale 423-427 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO " ee . —SKIRTS—W AISTS—SWEATERS 

pet : Owing to our “great increase in business _ aaireeea re — : d _ We specialize in large eines, 

Furniture and Household 


2165 gShattucl. Avenue, Berkeley | ‘Shattuck at Allston A reliable store of good service. we are enlarging our store to twice its : D G d d P k d . 
Alw _ {present size. Great Bargains in Men’s oods Move acke 
HINK’S Mercantile Trust Company Always the latest and best mer See cae Gains Weer’ ) 


of California ae: en se EVERY ARTICLE SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED M I L kL I N E R by and Stored 


DRY GOODS oN v0 Phone Franklin 203 1467 Broadway 
(Since 1857) ationally Known 
SAN_ FRANCISCO EDWARD GROSS, Mgr. 


“8 of ead | Head Office: San Francisco Ww. z a CS Jr. so Fg ; Pe Serviceable, Reliable oe per a. ) 
rges ores | Four Branches in Berkeley Drew Furniture .0. FOOTWEAR SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 5 4 Che Basket and 

_J. F. Hink & Son, Inc. | _tesowes ver sinanozoono _} 08 8 ttn ate mt int catamaran we] A, Antique Shop 
JOSEPH McKEOWN WHITE MUSIC CQ own xe, oossiettel Tis] THOITS SHOE STORE| Sutter Hane |S "Sarena 
PHONOGRAPHS <2 RECORDS ae an eu ae > ame ae LUNCHEON : TEA : DINNER |@Q@fa¢) 1348 SUTTER STREET | gan 3050's BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 


Estimates Furnish 
2011 Shattuck A Berkele : . Above Van Ness 


Art Dealer, Frame Maker, Furniture ne CLEAN , , 7 
BERKELEY CALIFORNIA CLEAN in Delicious peme-epehet mente eaten table d’hote EVE R G 0 0 D-PAI NTS New Books wixtit® se 


and: Antiques. Brunswicks—Sonoras—Victrolas | Ypgt OUR SPECIAL MILL ‘ a ict 
| FINISH RENEWa THE | HARDWARE,- PAINTS AND) 358 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO i 80 South Street 
| LIFE OF YOUB SUIT . : San _~s mt 


4 Telegraph Ave. Phone Oakland 356 


Phone 8016 3265 Adeline Street Tel. Pied 6983-3 | mune oes Phone P. A. 65 — Cis 
THE IVY SHOPPE Millinery Designing Cuas. C. NAVLET Co. |. ses if Trunk 490 SUTTER ST. 2278 MISSION SE GEO. W. RYDER & SON 
Dressmaking ~ Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Hemstitching 


, Nurserymen Seedsmen ) ! tee Tonks, Loggane, Lesther Goods 
Ladies’—Child —Infant’s W Buttons made from your own material , et t 
% st epee iiielens SKIRTS PLEATED, $1.0 Florists THe BANK ’ Just above Grant Avene FOR ALL PURPOSES gry § and -Corteet Prices 


Art NEEDLEWORK—NOTIONS : ana 
Always the Latest and Best EVERYTHING FOR YOUR HOME of Exclusive Agency Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks F. J. YOUNG, Realtor ’ ! 
Why not advise with us regarding homes,| W[elvyin, Roberts & Horwarth 


2810-12 College Avenue at Russell Street . AND GARDEN 
Furnishings for Men p investments or insu 


fo McNEILL & BABCOCK 917 Washington St., Oakland, Cal. | PaLo ALTO ' 105 Montgomery St.. 4th Floor. Sutter 3048. 
THe Boorerre SCs 0 BL. Mew ae gia PopEsTa & BALDOCCHI Gon. 3. Cons 
| pees | FLORISTS MERCHANT TAILOR 


SAiyimalys 


i  @pwells 
A Distinctive Establishment of | 


DAD DPD LAPD DP IP 


Marine VIEWS saiiaies . 
om | Pall ee Phone Ber. 8468 OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA : Lester Avenue PEE Merritt 4460 CHAS. Cc. NAVLET CO. . WORTHINGTON 
| 


2021 Shattuck Avenue 


Shoes for You | er ee ; 609 Chronicle Bldg Do 
7 ? *hronicle : Jouglas 1466 
SHATTUCK AVE. BERKELEY| Masrswatt Stes. Company Palo Alto Furniture Co. ae San Francisco Calif, | JOSEPH LEVY, General Insurance 


AT KITTREDGE 8ST. Dry Cleaners and . 
ait Come Dyers Leaves on wo) Rugs—Linoleums Automobile, Fire, Plate Glass, Compensation, etc. | 96 So. 2nd St., San an Jose. oe 
Delivery ip Oakland. Berkeley. Richmoad ORY > Window Shades and Stoves ESS, a es 1006 Claus Spreckles Bldg. Tel. Doug. 3854- Moe-Bri 
SCHU? HUI rT E E BR ROS. 


College Hardware Company Peden Telephone Oakland 649 Phone 12 300 University Ave. vwiniokin 
olate gn and Electric Appliances a wa rene TE Woes Acooast | ~ OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA EARLE & CO INOR; Haight Street District, San Francisco (Wire for us and i we wil wise for you) 
, Cutlery and i spectfu nvite Your Account| — — ‘ ie — ig 2 Phone San Jose 
Ss _ : utlery _ Paints er EXCLUSIVE HOMES. GROCERS | Mildred Hair Store 19 South Second Street. San Jose, Cal. 
a am. el. Berkeley 4808. } FIDELITY BRANCH and Known a8 the house of ” CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEON 


x PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST TRUST FARM LANDS QUALITY, PROGRESS and ACCOMMYDATION HABERDASHERY and Corset Shop Cle P 
ee = 630 Market Street, San Francisco |Phone Park 1585 1475 Haight St. RS 


ee ee eee ee 


MRS. L. 8. ROBERTS & SAVINGS BANK GLENN B. DERBYSHIRE MENDENHALL CO. 


61 8S. FIRST ST. SAN JOSE 
REALTOR 


STRICTLY HOME COOKING Aggregate Resources Over. $204,000,000 eae : DRY GOODS Ps Little Dutec hr For Your Next Meal Serve . 
Durant Above Telegraph Mariposa at Broadway, FRESNO, pate | B01 Syndicate Lise. Spee ameatee 16 House Furnishing Goods e Fk. S ga A C K S Ch h % | 4 Chatterton Napkin Rolls 
oer Ladies’ Dresses, Suits and Coats, Corsets, ART oe, oe eee BAN 3 youn SuAT et} 
__Phone 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP : Underwear sud Hosiery 2d & San Antonio 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION | Phone Market sgoa _1810 Haight St. 
FINE CANDIES, ; _PaLo ALTO FLOWER — SEED SHOP Telephone: Market 2363 or Park 1177 i ae ray APPLETON & > ae 


FROZEN DELICACIES : | | SHRUBS. CUT-FLOW ER, | PLORAL-PI 
Corne? Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft Way | SEEDS, BULBS. ECES.| 269 Eighth Street - San Francisco Mission Street District, San Francisco Women’s Apparel Exclusively 
Phone Lakeside 541 eens Palo watts ns -J : ID PR AARALAAA AIO LLL AL NS Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists 


e | 
a SP ery iiiiceiies. : LOTHIET? 2807 CHESTNUT ST. OAKLAND, CAL. THE > SEQUOIA BOOK § SHOP | ses oe a IOHNSON’S COR. ae STS. 


Sandwiches * sHOoP Fountain Service Cor. J AND TULARE SI a /77 : | 
: Books Stationery - @IARNELL & CO. ’ 
2200-2210 TELEGRAPH AVEN | : MEN’S AND 30YS’ CLOTHING, ND 
"rpc LYMAN: Qiks Phone 1441 525 Emerson Street PRINTING AND FURNISHING GOODS and HATS. "sapeh Reside ate 

HARMS & MORSE, Inc. ~penpan BOOK BINDING 2554-56 Mission Street Complete election” of 


STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, [ENGRAVERS | | -A& Distinctive Establishm nt of E. B. sok espa BUSH ‘ — 
— ow oe. “opp, Swirst National Bank Che onder | WOMAN'S APPAREL Phone oe ween hie yo st. Phone Kearny 6066 Ocean Avenue District, San Francisco 


761A ‘Market St., opp. Grant Ave. dae mage oe ay 


1538 Broadway STUART, THE PRINTER ENGRAVED STATIONERY | RICHARD LEE, UPHOLSTERER 


Upholstered Furniture and Draperies made to order 
Commercial and Society Printing Stoves, Linoleum Window - appa! 
Phone 585 Monograms, Wedding Stationery 1507 Ocean Ave, Gandolph 2860 Furniture. oe = Carpets, Rugs. 


Phone Berkeley ol _Telegraph Ave.. Cor. Haste FRESNO. CALIFORNIA T e __ $45 Emerson Street i , oan 
H. RINGHOLM | BEN - H. MeN UTT PALO ALTO MARKET ° | MARIER ENGRAVING co. | WILLIAM THE TAILOR  F. W. GROSS & SON 


Phone Berkeley 451 ‘yg ll and Dyers 4 * idee Fanc Meats 420 MARKET ST. TEL. DOUGLAS 268 Cleaning and Pressing 
an ate to Men Wom DE PEN DABLE : Clothing, Hats, Furnishings Phone 321 y 324 University \ave. ~ sieibaieichi 1649 Ocean Ave. kandolph 4557. DRY GOODS 


and 
HATTUCK AVENUE | 
AUTO REPAIRING | Cor, 13th and Broadway Oakland a Res THE INGLEWOOD SWEET SHOP San Jose, California 
| Altomont Creamery Ray E. Montrose — AND TEA ROOM OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


A. S. BRASFIELD | ; 
THEW & PITTMAN | QUALITY SERVICE PRICE 262 University Ave. Phone 97 |-srsINess AND INVESTMENT PROPERTIES| 1700 Ovean Ave. Randolph 4310 ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


Phone oe AY Phone 5719 1600 H Street | in your MEAT supply _— ee ae Mae Mee ny “so ——=———= | San Francisco offers exceptonal’ opportunities. . Fernando St Phone San Jose 3601-3 
e. 2N our cash and carry system. University Creamery 210 Alexander Bldg.. Phone’ Dougias 7899. a (6 East See : = 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
: : . | CARSTEN E. SCHMIDT Ta 
Whitney & Whitney : x | OAKLAND MARKET 2089 University Avenne __ ‘COHL BROTHERS ~ Santa Cruz 


CC a ae ag oo gap Women’s Apparel—Exclusively a ‘Oakland 


Correct Styles of Engraved Cards 


ead edited 


Phone Berke 12th St., bet. Broadway and Franklin Paes, 
eet eee heats sic __tith_ Sin bee Seen ek Paeets | WVEES BOOKSTORE Exclusive Hatters ~~ 
o1 Merchonty ae tAgents f STECKMEST’S : eslieery and Pictures 38 Powell St. Doug. 2730 ~ Golden West ~ Real Estate Exchange 


Daily East Bay deliveries | ) | 
pS ‘ CusTARD ICE CREAM __ | __comer University Ave. and Ramona St. : — 
M. . CLEMENTS. Pattne Cleaners sis Jeee 80 MARY JANE HANLY 


SILL’S 5. LE & OO. Lewis Electric ‘Compan (very fine) 
House of Quaist pany 
Groceries, Delicacies, Fruits and ee Lewis Light House will guide you to = safe port | ganpigs OF THF vin HIGHEST QUALITY Sacramento Snits Made to (Order. 25 S. Third St. Cleaning and Dyeing Santa Cruz, California 
gt Se Sly ma University ag Se Phone Berk. for anything electrical. We Deliver A DARREN PNR an Cléaning. Pressing, Repairing. Altering. W. LE AN fn 4 : 
ry Our _Bome-made cake 1917 Fresno Street = —s_s Phone 588-3 | 4196 4192 piedmont Ave. Phone Piedmont 128 P ALM BROTH ERS | Phone Franklin 5253 . 1080 Polk Street C. | eweler Pacific Coast Furniture Co. 
FRANKLIN’S DELICATESSEN nee DURHAM’S — 7 “ — and Jewelry’ 
2334 2006 Fresno Street i JOHN MORTON ‘cree. THAT LAST LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 


Shattuck Avenue \ 
Specializing in FINE SALADS, DRESSINGS, a WHR: (Down Stairs) HARDWARE, I AINTS AND OILS Coast Tire Disrrisutors | Cor. First and San Feruando Sts.. San Jose, Ca | BEDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SHADES 


OME MADE CAKES AND PASTRIES. BA Mild ‘ General Building Contract 
nionng i oe ee eae mere high ‘quality food | \ HIGH CLASS Mime’ / Also Operating Einstein’s China, Glaseware and Household Goods Prest-O-Lire H&apquartTers “ BLOOM’S , 
a Wee 
Millinery Department | 2027-2020 San Eatic_Are: znone Osk 4105) All Electrical Work Guaranteed S16 Setoe Suis FINE FOOTWEAR anne 


DRY GOODS : SANBORN—Florist JOSEPH’S <a vie ak CALIFORNIA FRUIT Manxer 


: ~ eS Established 1862 Phone M. 1074 __ ____ 1014 12th St. ; , —— 
at tg wily Bayleys ootery Phone Main 66 Florists MOELLERING & GOODWIN C. P. KINNEY, Pig 


at Kittred . 
Berkeley’s Fast. Growing lies ee a maser vo haga MITCHELL-SMITH CO. 233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco speiish | WhatiidieneSeteiehas aint ont Game: aaa ‘an 
ictasiatinlidiiadeiaialiniasine vrs Che tea aD a 1325 Brdidw ' MASTER CLEANERS Baevl icP i. — ee oe : es Phone 
TUPPER & REED SMART SHOES FoR WoMmEN RATIVE NEEDLE , Gobsak Wiihits ‘Peeheak” Atte BRUSHES 64K. Sante Cant: BAN JOSE, CAL. | Phone 247 WALTER CHAMPREUX 
‘ pt Attenti : ‘ ; ps . 
Fee ne peratenoian. Fresno, California DECORA > NEEDLEWORK. vessel 1612-14 K Street z Cleansing Compounds and Fluids In San Jose It’s THE VALLEY FLORAL CO. 

Shattuck Ave. at T. & D. Corner as TILSEN oan R. MASON’S EARL D. BROWN HEROLD’S FOR SHOES ‘THE STOCKTON FLORISTS” 

___| FRESNO AGRICULTURAL WoRKS| EMMA R. ILSEN _ 526 Fifteenth st. _4 Dept. 11%, Crystal Palace Market | 39.96 B. Samta Clara Street ———_ Repairing | 27 E- Weber Ate. 100 N. Sutter st. 


THE WALLACE MILLINERY ee Sane ! CHAS. T. COX .: STEAM LAUNDRY MULTIGRAPHED-MIMEOGRAPHED 1 SITTERS, OTT LL & SONNIKSEN| YOLLAND & COMPANY 


PRICE 


Y yr . ; 
POPTLAR PRIC ORCHA RD AND V IN EY A RD | OOLS The 40tb Street Store 4 RED MASO a we iti ] l k. : 
= Motors, Pumps and Engines LADIES’ AND MEN'S FURNISHINGS Phone Miele ai 7 alas ty rT OO ILLIAM . SCHUSTER : WEARING APPAREU—DRY Ds Coal—ICE-—~Wood 


2963 Shattuck Avenue. Opposite Public Library es 306 and 4740 c 
2292 Tulare Street Phon a 47 DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS 5 Merchants Nat’ Bank Bldg. Phone Garfleld 3882 | 146-148 South First Street. San Jose, Calif 
515 ter: han g e Garfield SRR2 PH‘ ONE SAN JOSE ’ a 204 N. Dorado st 


4020 Piedmont Avenue Oakland, Calif. Pp. -F. O’REILLY, Sh R | iri weno 
man (Certified) M. BOCK, Tailor ey ™ VICTORIA CAFETERIA SAN-I STONE PARK HACKETT 


ics Griffith- McKenzie Bldg. Barber Shop 1108 8th St., bet. K &@ L 
Pe enisse “Waviag ena Meccties T. E. RUSSELL, Pro ORN, Mgr. 1408 Franklin St. Phone 8766 Home recipos used ip preparing wholesome, termes a Shower Walls and Floors Auto age 5 
2228 Telegraph Avenue - Phone Berk. 8293 Entrance through jobby loft of “of glevater. Telephone Oakland - 1607 7 carefully as POWELL. ATREE H. C. SCHLOSSER 
Te 686 AL elep BS : PATRONIZE 138 P T 115 Hollywood : Phone San Jose 4196-3 | Phome 1493 


Telephone CALIF. 
USING BROS. t @—-Real Estate 
ORIENTAL RUGS | R. S. Crow: PRINTING Co. Ge Fner Fruits, Deli Geo. M. Dorman. & Son we TOUR, PARKER EXPERT CLEANERS: DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 
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COLORADO 


NEVADA 


OREGON 


U TAH 


=e “— ~~ tp dimiie 


Colorado 
“SPOFFORD’S STUDIO 
Commercial and Portrait Photography 

Kodak Finishing 
Attractive Assortment of Views of the 
Pikes Peak Region 


2408 W. Coloraée Ave. Phone Main 319-3 
; » LAUNDRY A 


. 


Whe City’s Complete Art 
THE ART & CAMERA SHOP 
Visit Our Picture — 111 
Van e Potte Colorado Views 


Denver 
SHOE REPAIRIN G.. 


Eastern Shoe Repair Factory 
“YELLOW FRONT” 
M. J. LAWLOR, Proprietor 


Work called for and delivered without 
extra charge. 
PHONE 790 1585 CHAMPA 


JOS. SCHWA 
DIAMONDS 
~ EXCLUSIVE MOUNTINGS ~ 


COR GARCURTIS 


GOODHEART’S 
BROADWAY LAUNDRY 


“We return all but the dirt” 
S89 South Broadway Phone South 168 


WILLIAM M. MARRS, Realtor 


210 Kittredge Bidg. Denver, Col. 
ae wit aun HOMES ESIT 
NVER REAL ESTATE 


°3100 FIRST MORTGAGE 
NOTES FOR SALE 


~ HOFF-SCHROEDER 


A Large DENVER Cafeteria 
One of the Most Popular in the West 


1545 WELTON STREET TEL. MAIN 1407 


STREET 


’ THE WEPF PRINTING CO. 
QUALITY PRINTING 
1731 Champa St., Denver. Main 38548. 
GIGANTIC CLEANERS & DYERS 
700 E, Colfax Ave. Phones York 499 & 5594 
Our Cleaning Is Unsurpassed 


THE WINDSOR FARM DAIRY 


“HONEST MILE FROM CLEAN COWS” 
1855 Blake 8t. DENVER, COLO. 


A. L. DIGBY 


TAILORING FOR MEN AND ~~ age MEN 


1517 Lawrence Stree 
Office, Cham 4755 eons: Main 4830 


ADA J. McLANE  OBRISSIE 4. MacDONALD 
McLANE & MacDONALD 
BABY SHOP 


B06 Sixteenth St. Champa 6972 
CITY NOVELTY WORKS 


GEORGE ANDERSEN, Prop. 
2027 18th Street Phone Main 1965 


‘he Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 


my ratte P*¢COAL 


Phone east 1810 1 nd Rervice” St.. DENVER 
Pueblo 
BROWN HYDE SHOE CO. 


606 N. Main Street Pueblo, Colo. 
Shoes for the Whole Family 
THH RUSHMER JEWELRY CO. 


$19 N. Main nufacturing Jewelers 
Silversmiths. Diamonds, Watches, 
Fine Watch Repai 
Your Jewelers for Over seat ah 
gTERYTHING FOR MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


Popular Prices 


BERNHEIM 
N. Main 


Pueblo, Colo. 


—_— 


210-212 


MONTANA 
Billings _ 


ad ww 


Corer 


YEGEN BROS., INC. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


BILLINGS DYEHOUSE 
DRY CLEANING 
117 North 30th Street ames LING Ek, MONTANA 


Butte 


PAPPRAAPA IL MOL 


Weert: Fuel Company 


CHAS. A. BAUSWIRTH. Mgr. 


Coal and Wood 


Main Office and Yard, Phone 938 
Granite Street Office, Phone 1954 
EK. Park Office,. Phone 1233 
S. Montana Office, Phone 1290 


Great Falls 


LO LOPBRERB PBL LPP DPD LOA NA A NEN hE lhe Ae 


Conrad Banking Co. 


General Commercial Banking © 


SAFETY DEPOSIT 
BUXES FOR RENT 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
Capital $250,000.00 


THE GERALD CAFE 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


WM. GRILLS, Proprietor 
2i7 Central Avenue, Great Falls, Mont 
Great Falls Electric Supply Co. 


5 Third Street North, Liberty Bidg. 
Phone 6116 


NEVADA 


Reno 


SUNDERLANDS INC. 


SHOE MERCHANTS 
Laird & Shober and Wichert Shoes 


va 


239/85. Virginia RENO 


Wissos COUNTY BANK 


Established 187} 
RENO, NEVADA 


Capital and Surplus. ....$600,000.00 


You are cordially invited to visit our 
Banking Rooms . 
CORRESPONDENCE: INVITED 


SEAVY SERVICE STATION 


Automobile Accessories 
1201 8. Virginia Street 


ROVETTI BROS. 


Imported and Domestic Fancy Groceries 
Fresh Fish, Tee ‘ a Vegetables 


PHELAN MILLINERY 


32 West 2nd St. RENO 


RENO 


OREGON 
Coquille 


Farmers and Merchants Bank 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS 
COQUILLE, OREGON, 


Coos COUNTY ABSTRACT Co. 
Reliable Abstractors 


Marshfield 
THE JUST IN STORE 


Proprietor 


T. W. JUSTEN., 


Mane? 


Qearta FP 
(Who' s (Who's Tour Howler) —" 
Women’s PR se Soll for Spring 
Accessories of Gloves——-Hosiery——Underwear— 


Umbrellas—S weaters—Skirte. 
Morrison St. Post Office Opposite 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN 
DUNNING SysTEM OF IMPROVED 
Music Stupy 


CHILDREN’S —T ADULT CLASSES 


Home Studio For Appointme 
61 N. 126th St.. cor. * Davis Phone Broadway 5926 


Bibles, Bible Dictionaries 
Concordances 


HYLANDS OLD BOOK STORE 


All kinds of books 
Old and Rare, New and Second Hand 
204 4th Street Between Taylor and Salmon 


SEALY-DRESSER CO. | 
GROCERS 


Established 1878 
3rd and Alder Phone Broadway 6201 


Portiand 


(Cont 


SWETLAND’S 
Confectionery and Restaurant 
Announce Their New Location 


844 MORRISON, near BROADWAY 


Salt Lake City 


tuling-——-Bindi 
hace Py ~  ems 


A a 


Sirawelle 


“Where Corsetry Is An Art” - 
Corsets, Brassierer, Hosiery, 
Silk Underwear and —— 

846 WASHINGTON 8T. en Bldg. 


The Best in Footwear. 


THRED STORES 


BX Avanter SHES 


808 Washington, 270 Morrison and 
860 Morrison Streets 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


antilever 
INOe wee 


853 Alder Street | Medical Bidg. 


Sin Sior 


snd Domestic Phone Main 2057 | 
Silke wd 


Foreign 
383 Alder Street 


MACDONALD ELITE 


SILK SHOP 


The Best in Silks 
350 Morrison Sr., 


MILLINERY 
“Fashionable Quality at Oaptivating Prices” 
347 Morrison, Near Broadway 


We specialize on our Pastries. 
PANAMA RESTAURANT 


109 Broadway Portiand, Ore. 
A smile of satisfaction when you leare. 


GEORGE WILBER REED 
TENOR 


Accredited Vocal] Teacher 
(High School Credits given) 


414 Tilford Bidg. Res. Phone Main 8168 


WaLK-OVER Boot SHop 


842 Washington 125 Broadway 
Morgan Building 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


THEIVY PRESS y s wuss 


FINE PRINTING 


25¢c the number 
near Broadway 


The House of Individual Service 
882 Stark Street. Portland, Ore, Pittock Block 
BS Both Phones 


SUITS PRESSED _ 


35c 


104 Fourth Street 
Between Waslington end Stark 


STANDARD WOOD CO. 
The Best in Wood and Coal 


Cc. V. MORRIS, Prop. 
tnd and Market Phone East 2315 


Fi. 


LEONID FINK 
Russian Artist 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY 
Fliedner Bidg. Washington near 10th 


CORNELIUS CAFETERIA 


in Cornclius Hotel Ridg. 
Foods that taste good, 
at Moderate Prices. 

Park between Washington and Alder 


WINK’S HARDWARE 
14th and Washington 
Quality Service 
ENGRAVING R. F. PRESCOTT 


of 887 
STATIONERY a 


DB ’ 
JEWELRY PORTLAND, OREGON 


ATTORNEY 


General Practice—-Notary 
JUNIUS V. OHMA 
Suite 906, N. W. Bank Bidg., da:, Portana, 


NIKLAS & SON 
Florists 

403 Morrison St. PORTLAND, ORE. 

PRINTING 28% PRintinG co, 


e Appreciate This rtunity of Extending 
our lxcelient Servi Service to & to Souitor Readers. 


Ore, 


McWinuiamM CarFerteriA Co., Inc. 
“AIMS TO PLEASE ALL” | 
226 N. Virginia RENO 
WHEN IN RENO VISIT 
WILCOX’S 
Fine Candies Cafe Service 


HAMILTON JOHNSTONE 
Insurance-—Iorestments—-Real BEistate 
Northwest Co., 326 Lumbermen’s Bidg. 
Phone Broadway 8410 Portland, 


WHITE DELICATESSEN 


Home Baking-—Steam Table-—Groceries 
_ 201 Tenth St., Near Jefferson 


PATTERNS] __ 


E. L. KNIGHT & CO. 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors 
449 Wasbington, Near 12th 
Radio Equipment 
“Knight Makes Day—The Electric Way” 


Fine Flowers for All Occasions 
Artistically Arranged 


O. C. PRITCHARD 


PrivATE INVESTIGATOR 
LICENSED AND BONDED 


Specialized Service in Business Matters 
1833 Northwestern Bank Building 


Portland, Oregon 
$604— Res, Main 2784 


SIGNS fe ROSE 


A SHOP 


a heon 11:30 to “" 
Afternoon Tea 2: 80 to 5 
Dinner 6:80 to 7:30. 
- BROADW AY- YAMHILL BLDG. 
Broadway at Yamhill Street 
Telephone Main 


_ Main 


Van Matre-Howard 
Battery Company 


Philadelphia 


gn Oe, 
We recharge and repair 
all makes of batteries. 


PD 
tans “4 
48 North rer 
Batteries Portland : 


SKIRTS 
BLOUSES 
PETTICOATS 


of* 


94 PARK STREET 
11g Blocks North of Majestic Theatre 


Norman Brothers 


Tailors 
Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


ei AUTO SERVICE 


112 N. 16th 8t.. cor. Glisan 
Phone Broadway 1456 


High Class Automobile Repdiring 


Careful and Courteous Service 


KELLAR THE ART MAN 
XCLUSIVE ART FRAMING 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS : 

Visit Our Gallery of Paintings 
450 WASHINGTON STREET 


m. and h. h. sichel 
EXCLUSIVE HABERDASHER 
Men’s furnishers and hatters 
Washington at West Park, 


wg Portland, Ore. 


Lubliner, Florist 


TWO STORES 
828 and 348 Morrison Stree’ 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


~ WILLIAMSEN & BLIED 


Painting and Decorating 
93 llth St. Near Stark _ 


~ —=- 


JOURNAL BUILDING | 


BARBER SHOP 
Journal Building, Portland, Oregon 


HEMSTITCHING 
White, 6¢ per yard straight. 
Slipover Dresses. Pleated Skirts ready to wear. 
BUTTON & PLAITING SHOP, 508 Royal Bidg. 


Salem 


Dry Goods, Ready-to-Wear, Clothing, 
Furnishing, and Shoes 


A. 


DRY GOODS 
Women’s and Children’s ponds. to-Wear 
466-474 State Street 


regon | 


J..L. BUSICK & SONS 
Chain Store Groceries 
Office at Salem, Oreg. 


CHAMBERS & CHAMBERS 
Home Outfitters 
467 Court Street 


THE PIED PIPER 


TEA ROOM AND CATERING 
Lady Baltimore cakes a oaemty 
846 N. Capitol Street Phone 1482 


WASHINGTON 
CauTHorN & Caurnorn, Inc. 


REAL ESTATE, INSUBANCE, 
LOANS AND’ BONDS. ' 


ORR’S GROCERY 
House of Quality . 
Best of Everything for the Table 
~ Gloss Steam Laundry Co., Ific, 


Foot of G Street 
GEORGE J. WOLFF 


FINE LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR AND 
DBY GOODS. . 


Bellingham 
H. M. THIEL 


sani? A pene, tt and nig 
Electrical and Auto y ie 
Certain-teed Paints r Tires 
1200 Harris anatas 


Telephone 484 
ELLA V. MUSSER GEO. M. ROGERS 


Nouveau ArT SHOP 


Pictures-F raming—-Markers 
204 W.. Holly St. | BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


: @ =: 218 Hast Holly” 
MILLINERY 
_ AND 
READY-TO-WEAR 
BELLINGHAM, . WASH. 


—READY-TO-WEAR 
204 West Holly Belllogham, Wash. 


GEO. E. LUDWIG 
WATCH EXPERT 
Watches and Fine Jewelry 


__1250 Elk Street 


Glizabeths 


ELL FOR SMART WOMEN 
LEOPOLD HOTEL 


THE HOME STORE 
A. LAWSON 
. 1808-1814 Bay Street 


FOR DRY GOODS—MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


ee 


THE STORE FOR MEN 
HOLLY AT ELK BELLINGHAM 


THE MELODY SHOP 


GUY 8S. BROWN & SON, INC. 


Phonographs, Records, Sheet Music 
207 W. Holly 8&t., Bellingham, Wash. 


H. J. CROCKETT 
GROCERIES : 


Free delivery to all parts of City 
Phone 644 707 Irving ’Street 


Everett 


A. P. BASSETT PLUMBING & 
HEATING CO. 


Heating. Ventilating and Sanitary Engineers 
2811 Wetmore. Phone Main 613-R. 


JEWELL’S AGENCY 
COLLECTIONS 


THE NOBBY MILLINERY 
oon Tay not Expensive 
MR W. DAVEY 
i813 Hewitt Aventte 


__Seattle 


Pal eel a ll 


' ARTHUR M. HANSEN 
210 JAMES STREET 
“A Goop Piace To Buy 
OFFice FuRNITURE’ 


THE WILCOX Co. 


Established 1889 
MEN’S FINE APPAREL 
Caters to Men Who Appreciate 


SER VICE—QUALITY—COURTESY | 


Fine merchandise moderately priced. 
715 First Avenue 


#. A. CROUCH 


SECOND AVE. AT Union 


MAIN O6 
SEATTI _E 


BARBER SERVICE 


Attractive to the Man Who Cares 


BRUSHES STERILIZED ANEW 
FOR EVERY PATRON 


FRED BRUBAKER 


NEW WASHINGTON HOTEL —__ 
1525 8rd. Ave. Phone Ell, 4857 


pine 7 UTER’S w 
LIK 


jiu 


ni 


ilk underwear 
ilk hosiery 


ilks 
atins 


Phone Elliott 5268 


JACOBS-FISHER CO. 
814 Union s.PRINTIN G SEATTLD 


UTAH 
Ogden 


PAINE & HURST 
Where the Women Trade 
THERE MUST BE A KEASON 


a — 


ALT Makes GOoD Cloris 
™ PRILOR TO MEN 
BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


4683 University Way. Meniens $0. SEATTLE 
ITSGOOD SUPPLY CO. 


GROCER PRINTING Co. '|© 


Two Pants Suits ri Mex 


The Extra Pair Double the Wear 4 


$25 $30 ._ $35 


Men’s wager 4 Tas 
| pee READY CO. 


Tel. $75.1. 


.Auto Accessories’ and Oils, Sporting 


es 


“Where Corsetry Iq oo art” 
Corsets, B \ Hosiery, 
Silk Underwear Umbrellas 

1828 SECOND AVS. 
Main 2717 SEATTLE 
FURNACES 
Installed, Repaired and Cleaned 


OOnNICTAn AND GRAVEL ROOFING 


FINLAY & ROBB, Inc. 
00 Lenora St. SEATTLE Mais 8704 


We guarantee to Hand Iron Men’s Ghirts 
when so ordered. 


WRN 


MEN'S HARD, UNDRY 


pe olsnminy, DzsingFremung. Oupet easing 


TERMINAL GARAGE 
Twenty- ‘Four Hour. Service 
GAS, OIL AND ACCESSORIES 


Cars Stored, Washed and 
Polished 


Railroad Ave. 
At Jackson St. 


WOOD'S CAFE 
SERVICE BEGINS WITH 
Good Food and, Good Cooking 


IT ENDS WITH 
Wholesome Homelike Meals 


Central wane 
818-820 Third Avenue SEATTLE 


Central | Stenographic Service 


pEaitiorass Dept. Office 8 1 
Stenographic Dept. Translation 
Foreign 


LETTERS 


ee og 


lephone Main 4068 
401 Oe “Batlding 


' CORONA 


The Personal Wriang Machine 


And all makes of rebuilt typewriters 
Sold or convenient 


E. W. LL CO. 
Elifott 6447 021 Sad Avé. 
Renitt’s 
For 


DIAMONDS 


Original and Exclusive Designing 
Jewelry made to order and repaired 
2212 White Bidg., 422 Union S8t., second floor, 
‘Bliott 4449. 


BUCHMAN 
HARDWARE & PAINT CO. 


r~ 


Main 0934 
~Seattle 


List Handling 
Addressing 


Goods, Plumbing, Electrical 
Supplies, Glass. 
408-410 Cedar St. Phone Eliot 0485, Seattle 


GROCERS 


Jones-Thurlow Company 
pease PRICES 


G@ooD 
and East WAST 876 Sts., 


Mary Bock Misses oye te 


Come a ey, destgned 
r the miss from 4 to 24 years. 


516 Pees ST. REASONABLE PRICES 
If You Need 2 New Wardrobe Call on 


WINONA 
518 Union Street. Women’s Beautiful Apparel, 
new or slightly used, at remarkable prices. 
GENERAL PRINTING Co, 
WILLARD E. TAYLOR 
Commercial & Job Printing 
605 Pacific en asses Seattle 


The Girls Club No.. 1, 


is fo benefit of business 

s for the phere at cate, = girls ding with 
I ce 

riends; » laund 

1115 Gherry, ae: Seattle. peivil "iidee hone El. 1487 


E. G. EVERETT 
TAILOR 


Suite 221, Leary Bldg. SEATTLE 
Have your corsets cease: designed for 
SPENCER CORSETS 


MRS. F. A. DAVIS 


4059 Arcade Bidg, ‘ 4 
Prone Milot 1088 Hours: 06 EM, 


72 Columbla Street 


Main 733 506 Hogue Buttiing 
Mimeogra phing Multigraphing 


MERCHANTS PRINTING Co, 


SpOLr et CAHEN, peng 

Wain 067! smartie 
Catalogs ~~. Booklets 
CME-PRESS 
619 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 
WHITCOMB LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
WHITE ING SEATTLS 
PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Inc Inc. 
Cleani ing, and Dyein 


ng 
Carpets and Oriental Ru 
1410 4th Ave. ee 7680 


THE ‘CowLzy x INVESTMENT Co, 
we Lt ese eee 
416-18 New York Block 

FINE —— 


James & Merrihew - 


Main 1614 Eitel Second at Pike 
TAILOR 
T. J. O’NEIL 


PANTAGES BLDG, 


Shoe » Be 


SHOES FOR aif oe —_ OF THE 


520 Riverside ou Spokane 
"Once tried, always wanted.’’ 


WHEAT TOTS PLAIN 


PRODUCT NO, 2 
Housewives like these pure wheat 
wafer-crackers to serve with soups 
or to break into milk for the children. 


WHEAT TOTS COMPANY 


1514 N. Monroe St. Tel. Max. 2871. 


New Satin Hats 
Are Here 


Brakelys 


WE INVITE all Spokane readers of 
The Christian Science Monitor to come 
to our store to hear. Paderewski play 
en the Duo Art Reproducing Piano. 


Sherman Clay & Co. 


8086 SPRAGUE AVENUE 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements 
Printed or Engraved 


UNION PRINTING CO. 
414 First gh il ar Wash. 


The Wrens Wier Wenn 


Savings and Loan Assn. 


510 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Under State Supervision 


Paid 8% on Savings for 1921 and 1922 
If It’s ELECTRIC See 
DUNCAN 


Wiring—Supplies—Radio 


Early Spring Models 
GASKILL HAT STUDIO 


Moderate Prices 
Suite 808 Eller Building 
Sprague and Post 


| 706 Main Aveuue 


THE MODEL BOOT SHOP 


The Best in Footwear for Men, Women 
and Chjidren 


609 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
“Say it with flowers” 


HOYT BROS. & CO. 


: FLORISTS | 
N. 113 Post Street Tel. Main 476 
F. H. FLANDERS & CO. 


Men’s and Boys’ 

Clothing, Shoes and Furnishings 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Wilson’s Waffles Are Different 
Also our Sunday chicken dinners and short orders. 
OPEN ALL NIGHT. 

WAFFLE LUNCH NO. 1 202 N. 

THE RENTAL LIBRARY 
fleet EE SLPS BE tate te 
YE MERRIB CHATTER BOOKSHOPPE 
880 First Ave. Davenport Hotel. 


Satan? $ ‘Family ; Lote 
PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT 
Main 8668 First Ave. at Jetterson * 


FOR EXPERT WORKMANSHIP 
AND DEPENDABLE GERVICE 


CALL MAIN 900 
CRESCENT CLEANERS, INC. 


“od Things to Eet” 
THE SPOKANE 
TABLE SUPPLY CO. 


THE SILK HOUSE 
Howard and First 
An exclusive silk store in Spokane 
FOR SILKS AND SERVICE 
SAAD BROTHERS 
ARE GOOD SHOE REPAIRERS 
Workmanship, Material and Service 
702 Main Ave, N. 7 Lincoln St. 
G. T. SWENSON  _~_ 
Specializes on Watch 


404 SPRAGUE AVENUE 


Tacoma 


“ALL ROADS LEAD TO 
RHODES” . 


Ful and Complete Stoe Stocks of Dependable 
oa 


~ WASHINGTON —— AND 


HARDWARE COMPANY 


BUILDERS’) HARDWARE, TOOLS, 
GENERAL HARDWARE 


Spalding Athletic Supplies 


928 Pacific Avenue Ween. 
McDONALD SHOE CO. 


High Grade Footwear 


TWO STORES _ ti BBoABWay: 
H. L. JENSEN. ae CO.. 


Public. 


“308, Sizth, Avenue, ‘Tacoma, 
Main 4 4225 _— 
“OHOP BOB” 
fine 


TACOMA STEAM LAUNDRY 


Dulake 58 Piste Lemna Seay 
Phones: Main 224, Main 682 


THE LITTLE REPAIR SHOP 


DIAMOND T FUEL CO, 
Quality and Service 
Phones: Main 4293, Main 5257 
Se BARBER SHOP 


1301 Petar eee TACOMA 


606 H Bidg.. ben 


TING, BRAD 


FORD CARS AND TRACTORS 
O, 4. SAFFLE, SALESMAN 
Phone Max. 805 or Max. 2020 


“ALWAYS YOUR MONEY'S WORTH” 


Wotrr’s Furniture Srore 
Corner Sprague and Washington 


re MADAME MAJER 


AT 


CALLSON & ety oy Tailors 
Better | for Men 
105 Se. 10th Street 


Walla Walla 
A. M. JENSEN CO. 


Walla Walla - - Wash. 
THE MODERN DaviieET stone 


TACOMA 
—=— 


LUTHER’S BARBER SHOP 


Ohairs for Childress 
ANICURING 
Sprague Avenue 


you. | INLAND FINANCE COMPANY 
INSURANCE OF ALL 


Autemsstiie, Ses Ste, toate, theft, plate staan nam? ia burglary, 
WILL i. DODD 
Men's and ¥ *s Oustom-Made 
807 Hyde Block si SPOKANE, WASH. 
MARTZ HAT STUDIO ~ 
will solve your millinery problems; 8 hours’ 
instruction 50c> Ni712 Monroe. Max) 846. 
DANIEL B, KRUGER 
TUNING —_Repatring 


Piane . 
Phone Max. 4400 


First National Bank 
W. L. Sremewsze, President 
Yakima, Wash. 


MIES 


Maker of Fine Garments for Men 
807 Sherwood Bidg. Tel. M. 2207 


ATWOOD TRANSFER AND FUEL 


228 N. Division St.* M. 3233 


House, Glen. 3765 


LESLIE M. ROSE 
JEWELER 


418 W. 


matt rue Cuas. . ie Baxwas 3 Sor 


A Solitary and Society, or 
Meditation Versus Advertising 


New York, Jan. 27 
ITHIN a few weeks there will 
be placed on view in the Mac- 
beth Galleries the first New 
York exhibition of the western paint- 
ings of Maynard Dixon. It wil! be 
interesting to observe their reception. 
For Maynard Dixon is something of 
a Solitary in art, if I may borrow the 
excellent phrase of another writer, 


and when Solitary and Society meet,. 


the results are always worth watch- 


ing 

By the Solitary in art is meant, of 
course, the artist whose vision has 
been strong enough to lead him away, 
not only from the accustomed ways 
of profit and ease, but as well from 
the teachings of his schools. How 
many have followed this path we 
shall never know. But we do know 
that the most influential figures in the 
history of art, though not the best 
known by any means, have been such 
men. Within our own day we have 
had Gauguin and Cézanne, though 
these two, to be sure, have slipped 
into general knowledge through the 
advertising which all novel and un- 
usual forms of art expression have 
received recently. 

This word “advertising” is worth 
noting at this point, because of its 
peculiar significance in connection 
with modern society. No wonder that 
the advertising business has become 
one of the foremost in the life of to- 
day. Its countless threads seem the 
woof upon which is woven all the pat- 
terns of Main Street—Main Street 
little and big. Given a clever label 
and a line of flamboyant praise and 
we are satisfied. So we choose our 
alarm clocks, our tooth pastes; our 
clothes and motor cars; our books 
and plays. Too often the back pages 
of the magazines become our guide to 
life and the electric signs upon the 
rooftops shut out the stars. 

And if, as against the word ‘“adver- 
tising” as a symbol of Society, I were 
to select a word to signify the Soli- 
tary, I think it would be “meditation.” 
Somehow to me the two seem in exact 
antithesis. And as I place the «wo 
on paper the thought comes that after 
all, when a man takes the solitary 
path, when he enters into the wilder- 
ness, he is really leaving the wilder- 
ness, the ‘“be-wilderness” of the 
world’s confusion, for the meditation 
that is peace. 

> > > 


But perhaps I am straying too far 
from the work of Maynard Dixon. 

I have said that Dixon is something 
ofa solitary. By the qualifying phrase 
I would mean to indicate that he is 
not a Cézanne or a Gauguin. Indeed 
his methods of painting are not at all 
startling and, indeed, are much more 
conservative than many other painters 
of the west. But he is a man who 
has entered that gloriously beautiful 
country which we still associate with 
“ the American Indian, that land of 


wide plains and towering table-lands 
and dramatic skies, with deep love 
for its beauties, with real sincerity of 
purpose and above all with humility. 
He has lived long in this country, 
much of the time alone, much of the 
time in meditation, he has become the 
friend of its Indian peoples, and with 
the passing of the years-his brush 
gradually has received a power'of in- 
terpretation which to my mind places 
his work far ahead of those much 
more theatrically brilliant canvases 
which most other men turn out. One 
could ask in proof of this no more 
direct comparison than his exhibit and 
the exhibit of the Taos Society re- 
cently seen in New York. Just as 
society as a whole seems to have an 
unfortunate influence upon an artist, 
so even an artists’ society apparently 
is not helpful to its’ members. One 
came away from the show of the Taos 
group a bit dazzled by its exotic color- 
ing, perhaps, and inevitably interested 
in its dramatic material, but quite con- 
scious that practically every one of 
these men had taken a painting for- 
mula into the west and used the west 
for the purpose of that formula. 
> + + 

Well, the west isn’t like that. It’s 
far tod overwhelming, overwhelming 
in size, in coloring, and in its moods. 
The visitor feels that he has entered 
the gates of a new world, that he has 
passed the portals of a land of giants. 
Nor is the impression fleeting. It 
grows upon one. These endless 
stretches of desert country, now tawny 
orange or intense vermilion, strewn 
with sagebrush of brightest green 
and yellow, and stretching to a far 
and unattainable horizon; these great 
terrestrial ribs of red sandstone thrust 
violently up into the blinding sunshine 
to gather shadow cloaks of .madder 
and purple; these gorgeous super- 
clouds which march and countermarch 
in fantastic formations which seem to 
impend to heavy destruction only to 
dissipate joyously in opalescent mist 
against a sky now pale sea green, now 
molten lapis lazuli; how can all these 
bring to any man aught but humility 
and the forgetfulness of any pygmy 
self which may have seemed up to 
that moment'of some importance. 

And if your nearest garden lane or 
the narrow harbor without your win- 
dow presents its difficulties to the 
artist who would render its beauties 
in term of paint, can you imagine what 
are the problems before him who 
would put this Gargantuan west upon 
his canvas. Not only must he find 
new and essential symbols for its size 
and for its intense coloring, but he 
must deal as well with extraordinary 
atmospheric conditions. So dry is the 
air that the farthest objects seem as 
clear as the nearest and the landscape 
takes on a strange flatness, as if it 
were constructed of successive planes 
of painted canvas across the back of 
a stage.’ In other words it finds a 


Two Landscape Impressions of Spain 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
New York, Jan. 25 

GOOD opportunity to study that 

fascinating thing known as the 


“angle of vision” is offered in 
two current exhibitions of landscapes 
painted in Spain last summer by two 
fellow artists who journeyed there 
together. It is the fascination which 
lies back of the old parlor game that 
most of us have participated in at 
some time or another where a chosen 
group of lines. areggiven to each to 
amplify and make into as creditable 
a drawing as possible. William J. 
Potter at the Milch Galleries and Max 
Kuehne at the Montross Galleries are 
the Siamese twins of the moment in 
the art world. Both fourtd the pictur- 
esque cities of Spain a profitable 
theme; each worked out the details in 
his own way. 

Mr. Potter has, to a large extent, 
seen the Spain that El Greco. saw, 
because that Cretan who took up his 
abode there in the sixteenth century 
got to the heart of the matter with 
such penetration that few there are 
since then who are not his willing 
debtors. Thus the formula of thun- 
dery skies, crested mountain ranges, 
cities which crowd the hillside with 
pinnacled cathedrals, and chasing 
shadows over pldster walls and tiled 
roofs, is the same in essence for all 
who feel the dramatic and decorative 
in Spanish landscape. The lordly and 
gorgeous cathedrals cap the buildings 
clustered below, which in turn look 
out over the valleys; the mountains 
dominate the hills in turn and over 
all the sweeping clouds in fine supe- 
riority. 

Mr. Potter has built most of his 
pictures on this plan and his indi- 
vidual. technique lends a luster to the 
masses of plaster and stone and a 
luminousness to the pockets of 
shadow that fall between. The rich- 
ness of his palette plays through 
these passages with almost an iri- 
descence; in the tiled roofs that fairly 
shout in the brilliant sunlight fis 
color runs the whole gamut of reds. 
He plays for strong contrast at every 
turn and invests his painting with the 
livély interest of fluent handling. “The 
Golden Cathedral, Segovia” is a fine 
example of a well-knit composition 
and marks a distinct advance over a 
similar picture of his Mallorca series 
shown this year at the autumn ex- 
hibition of the “Salons of America.” 
“The Harbor, Palma,” a panoramic 
view of seacoast and distant moun- 
tains of unusual beauty, the “Moor- 
ish Section, Palma,” with its quaint 
cathedra] overtopping the town, the 
“Villa Rosa,” full of interesting detail 
skilifully arranged, and a view of 
“Gaudix,” where the houses are built 
into the cliffs, can be cited as the 
most successful paintings in the gal- 
lery. Three French landscapes are 
chill by contrast; Mr. Potter has cer- 
tainly warmed to his Spanish theme 
and profited much from his summer’s 
experience. 

Mr. Kuehne has also chosen the old- 
world masses of sun-baked plaster| 


and tile for his most important can- 
vases and poured into his versions 
even a more plentiful supply of rich 
coloration. -His harmonics are more 
modern than Mr. Potter’s, like mod- 
ern variations on an ancient theme 


stoma. 
without depth. 

And, too, nature there takes on that 
inscrutable quality which the Egyp- 
tians caught. inthe features of the 
Sphinx. Itis alien. It harks back to 
unknown centuries. It finds an echo 
in the faces and in the philosophy of 
its Indian races. 

It ts with all this in mind that one 
should approach a painting of the 
desert west. And it is all this which 
finds a ‘more sincere interpretation in 
the canvases of Maynard Dixon than 
in those of most painters. But the 
very humility of the painter's attitude, 
the very fact that the work is; founded 
upon meditation rather than upon ad- 


vertising may mean that New York! 


will not. give it the praise that it 
should havé. "I do not know what 
greatness in art may be, but I rather 
think it must be something like this: 
Very quiet. Very selfless. Praising. 

G. 8. L.. 


Russian Post-War Art 


Exhibit in Berlin 


BERLIN, Dec. 22 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The first art exhibition 
held by Russian artists in a foreign 
country has been opened in Berlin. at 
the Van Diemen Gallery in Unter den 
Linden. Several hundred canvases are 
on exhibition. It is the intention of 
the management to take thé exhibition 
to New York City, where it will be 
shown at the Anderson Galleries. 

The exhibition shows the great tran- 
sition of Russian art from the pre- 
revolutionary period. While the latter 


school was characterized by romanti- 
cism and idealism, Russian art under 
Bolshevism is shown to be distinctly 
utilitarian. It glorifies the baser 
metals, tin, iron and wood; it chal- 
lenges sharply all current notions of 
what art should be. Having gone 
many a league from the realm of the 
idealistic, the romantic, the impres- 
sionist and the realistic, it delves into 
fancies alien fo any other school and 
difficult of interpretation by any save 
these Russian creators. 

The exhibition is something of an 
apotheosis of industry. At the first 
glance one seems to detect there noth- 
ing. but engineering tracings and 
models of construction. M. Tatlin is 
the promoter of this school. He has 
worked to create an art expressed 
with plain boards, latticework and tin. 
His work conveys no meaning to the 
average beholder who is accustomed 
to look for something recognizablé in 
a work of art. 

The followers of M. Tatlin, like M. 
Gabo, went a step further and tried 
to apply their constructive schemes to 
real industry. M. Gabo invented a 
system of reflectors for electric light 
—nothing very beautiful indeed, but 
there may be found something in- 
genious in it after all. 

M. Steremberg, Bolshevist Commis- 
sar of Arts, whose works are accorded 
the most prominent place at the ex- 
hibition, enters, however, new avenues 
which in time may lead back to na- 
ture. His study of leaves and cloud 
betrays something of the sensibility 
of a poet and an effort frankly to 
represent a natural object. M. Ster- 
emberg may become the pioneer of a 
new naturalism in Russia. 

Special attention has been given at 
the Russian exhibition to posters. 
Specimens of propaganda posters is- 
sued to support the enrollment cam- 
paign, the campaign for improvement 


paradox and hae. distance |. 
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“Sir pecan of Gales,” One of Howard Pyle’s Series of 
King Arthur Illustrations 


Howard Pyle’s Development Showri 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Special Correspondence 
COLLECTION of gleanings from 
A the work of Howard Pyle, from 
the first half-uncertain strokes 


of his early endeavors in black and 
white to the firm mastery of his ma- 
ture years may now be found on the 
walls of the Art Alliance. 

A figure so outstanding in the realm 
of art as Howard Pyle defies, per- 
haps, the zeal of those who would 
exhibit the development of his genius 
through the display of his work. It 
is a difficult problem to gather to- 
gether the representative work of an 
artist’s life time, to search in far 
corners and near, to eliminate and 
select, until the final collection shall 
give to the student and art lover an 
adequate history of the best a master 
could offer. Howard Pyle as an il- 
lustrator brought to his work 4 rich, 
decorative imagination. The touch of 
his pen spelled quality in line and 
tone, variety in the texture of black 
and white. A heading or a tail piece, 
insignificant problems in point of size, 
came from his pen as gems of design. 

One thinks of Howard Pyle both in 
terms of color and of black and white. 
His name recalls a flash of brilliant 
tones, rather than of sentimental or 
conventional ideas in the handling of 
color. Yet in the present exhibit, the 
sentimentality of usual pink roses, 
or of flower garlands which only 
half conceal a poverty’ of draughts- 
manship quite eclipse one’s firmly 
fixed memory of the vigorous Pyle 
illustrations. The pirates one recalls 
so vividly are not included in the 
present collection. On the walls hang 
paintings which, one feels, the master 
illustrator himself would return to 
the dust of the studio corner. 

Howard Pyle, one hears, did not 


Courtesy of Milch Galleries 


“The Golden Cathedral, Segovia,” From Painting by William J]. Potter 


with the stress on the variations. He 
ignores the ponderous weight and 
solidity of these mellow cities, plying 
his paint with a modern deftness- and 
speed. His “Toledo” is a handsome 
canvas, showing the great bridge that 
approaches the city with its majestic 
tower-gates and behind the tier on 
tier of close and buttressed buildings 
that lead up to the cathedral. ‘“In 
Mallorca” shows a town nestling at 
the foot of a mountain range, a bright 
spot in an awe-inspiring wilderness. 
“Pollensa” is again the Spain of soar- 


ing architecture against a broken 


sky. A coast view at San Vicente is 
a fine display of cliffs in prismatic 
shadow commanding a southern sea 
of intense blue. Sketches and some 
decorative flower arrangements com- 
plete Mr. Kuehne’s exhibition. 

Be Fe 


of transport and the sowing campaign 
are shown. Some-of them are of an 
allegorical character like that by M. 
Altman, in which the first letter of 
the word “Russia” has been combined 
with the word “Labor.” The design 
of this poster is confused and the 
letters are mostly illegible. It is like 
a charade. . 

The exhibition includes works of 
the pre-revolutionary period. The 
realistic school of the Peredvijniki 
also is represented, although not ade- 
quately. 

Paintings by M. Maliavine, another 
representative of the older movement 
in Russian art, find considerable re- 
sponse. M. Maliavine is known as 
the best painter of the Russian peas- 
ant girl. In his pictures the bright 
coloring is not used for the sake of 
color only, but as a means of illus- 
tration. 


| 


consider himself a painter, although 
he dabbled in oils, and there is a 
story that after his return from. Eu- 
rope he definitely gave up any idea 
of becoming a painter. He realized 
that his talent lay in the fleld of illus- 
tration. Consequently, one’s reaction 
to the large colorless gray marine 
now exhibited is scarcely tinged with 
the full respect due the work of an 
artist pioneer. “Can this be Howard 
Pyle!” one muses. And almost in the 
same breath there comes the convic- 
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tion that Pyle far excelled the bulk 


of the work which is now placed be- 
fore the public as a_ chronological 
survey of his achievements. 

A few series, perhaps, represent 
Howard Pyle in the full vigor of his 
creative power. Such are the frag- 
ments from his King Arthur—the 
knights and ladies of that olden time. 
Quite different in character, yet with 
the color quality one attributes to 
this master of design, are the illus- 
trations for “The Pilgrimage of 
Truth.” Decoration is, generally 
speaking, flat—a problem in a single 
plane. A mastery of its peculiar 
technique doubtless renders difficult 
a change from the single plane to the 
painting in perspective. This one feels 
acutely in some of the color presen- 
tations of the Civil War, or of roman- 
tic scenes of a century past. 

More significant than the actual 
work upon the walls is the collection 
of first editions of books written by 
Howard: Pyle, and books by other 
authors containing Howard Pyle 
illustrations. D. G. 


New English Art Club 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Jan. 9—-The remarkable 
thing about the New English Art Club 
is the number of new names in the 
catalogue and the full fledged compe- 
tence with which they make their 
début. “A Surrey Picnic” by Miss 
Vera Edith Ross is a most enjoyable 
thing, its decorative quality, pure, 
quiet color and fine drawing making 
it a work of no small distinction. 

The show as a whole is of a high 
level and illustrates well the soften- 


ing down of many of the most turbu-. 


lent spirits. Mr. David Bomberg and 
Mr. William Roberts, for instance, 
have become more intelligible in a 
world of modified realism. This is 
healthy and encouraging, for it means 
that the extravagances of over indul- 
gence in emotional expression some- 
what removed from the legitimate field 
of painting are passing. But it would 
be idle to assume that the best work 
at this show owes nothing to these ex- 
cursions. These newer men are be- 
coming more coherent and because of 
this, are more in line with the old 
stalwarts of the club who have done 
so much for British art, and who, a 
few years ago, seemed to be entirely 
swamped by the defiant men of the 
extreme left. 

The exhibitions of the New English 
Art Club have always been the battle- 
ground on which the best work in the 
end has been triumphant. Not many 
years ago John and Orpen and their 
followers in the Slade School raised 
the banner of revolt against Academ- 
ism, in their turn to become Academic. 
And today the very men who but yes- 
terday were as wolves among sheep 
are showing at the present exhibition 
works sincere, sane, and moderate, re- 
taining from their earlier manner all 
that is of real value. 

Because of its high average quality, 
its many points of view this Club’s 
exhibitions are always among those of 
the most importance in London, and 


its constant influx of new talent keeps |. 


it lively and interesting. But its giant 
of the past, Mr. Augustus John, still 
retains his unassailable position in 
his masterly “Portrait of the Artist’s 
Son David.” The ease and consum- 
mate technical skill of this work 
places it among the best of his por- 
traits and since any bad John is bet- 
ter than most painters’ best this pic- 
ture is little short of triumphant 
achievement. ‘'S. K. N, 


ELIHU .VEDDER 

ROME, Jan. 29 (By The Associated 
Press)—Elihu Vedder, painter of five 
decorative panels in the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, and illustrator of 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
passed away here this morning. Many 
other imaginative works have marked 
his long career. He was born in New 
York City in 1836. After study in 
America and France he took’ up per- 
manent residence in Italy, although he 
made many subsequent visits to the 
United States. 
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Special from Monitor Bureau 


‘Chicago, Jan. 23 
FTER a flight about town explor- 
ing studios and art galleries, the 
impressions. collected reminded 
one of the basket of morning mail. 
There were reminiscences of the past 
to dwell upon with pleasure, there 
were odds and ends taking time 
meaning little, promises for the future 
and some ‘signs of action relevant to 


times in the fine arts, as in business, 
means the recognition of today. What 
happens just now, later to become 
the treasured past of tomorrow? In 
the studios of teaching and in lecture 
rooms of the art schools, Giotto, Bot- 


‘ticelli~and Michelangelo hold sway. 


Eager youth is wrapped in the spell 
of yesterday. What of today? Every 


j|young man and’ young woman back 


of the bright eyes fixed on the in- 
structors gre potential creators or 
innovators of today. What trails are 
they blazing? Will time fly away 
while youth is dreaming of the past? 
What is the next chapter recorded in 
American art progress being written 
today? 

There are always signs of the pres- 
ent in the skies and round about us, 


our windows with confidence that 
spring brings wild geese, and even 


to work wonders. No present is 
replica of yesterday. ‘What a dull 
world it would be if every chapter 
dwelt on the same theme. Then tak- 
ing it for granted that the gallant 
company of landscape painters which 
commenced their undertakings when 
the Hudson River School sang “I love 
thy rocks and rills—thy woods and 
templed hills” and the poets from 
Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow and 
Whittier on extolled the beauty of 
earth—nearly a century of devotion— 
it seems high time for a new vision to 
inspire creative artists while follow- 
ers of Inness continue on their way. 

Art schools in Chicago count stu- 
dents by thousands. The majority of 
these are convinced that the arts for 
commerce rather than the painting of 
easel pictures are the arts of today. 
Going down the street, it is amazing 
how many attractive landscapes and 
interior compositions (far better than 
mary pictures hanging in our homes) 
call attention to merchandise for sale. 
Turning the leaves of a “Fashions of 
the Hour,” we note with a thrill of 
pride that’ young artists ‘te design 
sketch with the grace of “Old Masters” 
and that there are patterns in silver 
platters to equal anything that Beh- 
venuto Cellini ever bequeathed to us. 
Where there were a score of illustra- 
tors 40 years ago, there are a hundred 
and more brilliant draftsmen who 
make their pencils talk. Tomorrow 
will name them. We are too close to 
them today to recognize their finest 
traits. Art directors of advertising 
concerns skilled in the technic of gra- 
phic arts, speaking for the present, 
are more. powerful in their influence 
than was any master of the old days 
who employed a Marcantonio Rai- 
mondi to engrave reproductions or 
kept a group of landscapists to paint 
backgrounts to his portraits. Yes, the 
graphic arts of illustration and the 
arts of design for fabrics, furniture 
and the like are the ruling arts of 
today. 

The Business Men’s Art Club exhibi- 
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the present. Keeping up with the m 


if, like the nature devotee, we open} 


in January the sunshine has begun} 


Chicage 0 Art ‘Activities . 
Their Broadening ! nplications — 


in 
and | canvases selected by a competent 


were given by their painters to 


istically, secured a gallery at the Art 
Institute, and is offering its unusual 


Bourdellie and “Ellis Island” by Mar- 
tha Walter. 
In Fullerton Hall, Lorado Taft ts 
giving the inspiration of a sculptor to 
the Sunday visitors who have no leis- 
ure week days. In a kindred altruis- 
tic movement, the Municipal Art, 
League has loaned its gallery of im- 
portant canvases by Chicago painters 
to the Northwestern University, Harris 
Hall, for the month, and has called its 
wide membership to lay the foundation 
stones of a children’s room at the Art 
Institute. 

Yes, there are routine exhibitions, 
very good indeed. But the swifter cur- 
rent runs another way. L. M. McC. 


Thorwaldsen’s Sketch 
for Copernicus Statue - 
COPENHAGEN, Jan. 12 (Special 
Correspondence) — The Thorvaldsen 
Museum, which is devoted ‘to the 
work of the great Danish sculptor and 
to other objects connected with him, 


has just become possessed of the 
original sketch .to Thorvaldsen’s 


.statue of Copernicus, which the sculp- 


tor was commissioned by Folish cit- 
izens to execute about a century ago. 
Thorvaldsen presented the sketch to 
a Polish painter. It recently came to 
the attention of Danish artists and 
Officials wHo raised the money for its 
purchase from a Rome collection. 

In the study Copernicus, is seen in a 
long, loose garment over which is a 
mantle with a broad fur collar and 
short, wide sleeves. In his left hand 
he holds an ‘instrument for measuring 
the distances of the stars and in his 
right hand are a pair of compasses.’ 
In the picture the astronomer appears 
for the moment to have abandoned 
his calculations and is seen/ in rapt 
contemplation, gazing at the beauty . 
of the stars. 

The statue itself, cast in bronze, 
stands in the square in front of the 


}university in Warsaw. 
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The Artistic Status of Good Work 


ONCE had the pleasure of spending an evening 
with a man whose already long life had been spent 
in and about theaters, and whose knowledge, 
not only of the “legitimate” stage, but of the 


| 


variety and vaudeville stage, was well-nigh encyclo-. 


pedic. I was particularly struck by the respect with 
which he spoke of any man or woman Wio0se WOTK 
he cOnsidered well done, even though that work 
were ground and lofty tumbling, juggling, conjuring, 
or trick bicycle riding. To such people he uniformly 
applied the word “artist,” and to their work the 
word “art,” without any affectation. On the other 
hand, his contempt of people who gained effects by 
means of deception, however clever, was quite as 
unaffected—deception unaccompanied by genuine 
skill, I mean: for the illusions of a conjuror effected 
* py genuine sleight-of-hand he called art, while those 
effected by means of electric devices and mirrors 
ke thought little of. 

Hazlitt, in his praise of Cavanagh, the fives (hand- 
ball) player, follows the same reasoning, lamenting 
as he does that such precision and perfection should 
be found only in the work of jugglers, athletes, 
painters—in short, of professional artists, when it 
is so much needed in politics and in the simple 
activities of daily living. Whistler said that nobody 
could draw at all who could rot draw everything, 
and Mr. Joseph Pennell, in his recently published 
lectures on the graphic arts speaks in much the 
same vein, exhorting. his audience of art students 
to train themselves thoroughly ip all the drudgery 
of their art. . 

William Morris, beginning as painter, became 
interested in illumination, and through that in let- 
tering, and thence in ‘the designing of printing types 
and bookbinding, and thence in paper-making, until 
in the end he could perform all the operations of 
the humblest craftsman in his employ. 
Archibald Henderson in his book on Bernard Shaw 
tells how his hero as a young man, wishing to under- 
stand socialism formed a clase to study it, and how 
the class soon discovered that they needed a knowl- 
edge of economics and engaged a professor to 
teach them, and then discovered that they needed 
special instruction in statistics, and finally discov- 
ered that they must have instruction in calculis. 
Whatever we may think of Mr. Shaw’s ultimate 
views, we cannot but admire the thoroughness with 
which he went about his pursuit of knowledge. 

In all this we are accustomed to say that there 
is something medieval, as if honest craftsmanship 
disappeared from the world with the Enlightenment. 
Of course it did not; and yet it is too bad if it is 
to be henceforth mere and more confined to the 
professicnal artist. My theatrical acquaintance told 
of the leader of a troupe of trapeze performers who 
journeyed all the way from America to London to 
watch the work of a French troupe, who had devel- 
oped a feat that was entirely new; and of how he 


Boys: By Dickens and — 
Meredith 


Their methods of story-telling seem to belong 
to different worlds. Yet the worlds touch. Meredith 
never refers to Dickens in his essay on Comedy, 
probably because comedy meant for him dramatic 
comedy; but he knew Dickens and admired him. 
Even as Meredith went his own road,_the spirit of 
his older contemporary in Victorian fiction sometimes 
influenced him more or less unconsciously. 

Both were Hampshire men, though Dickens made 
himself a man of Kent, and though he never knew 
cricket, Hampshire’s pride, as Meredith did—other- 
wise he could not have written the absurd sentence 


about the Dingley Dell innings... . 
: common features leon the surface. It is 


These 
more apposite to notice, for example, their common 
interest in boys, which was comparatively new in our 
- fiction. Henry Kingsley certainly makes use of chil- 
dren in his novels. But Dickens and Meredith first 
found out the value of the boy. The real boy, k mean, 
for Paul Dombey was never a boy, and the Fat Boy 
was never anything else. But David Copperfield as 
Trotwood, Pip, Joe, Kit with his red cheeks and 
shock-head, Todger’s boy, and the glorious Trabbs’s 
boy, show what Dickens could do in this line. Most 
of them are on an humble social plane; but boys are 
boys on any plane, and they are not far from the 
boys who are so mischievous and merry in Mere- 
dith’s novels, and who are dear to him because they 
are so unsentimental. Therejis Crossjay in the 
Egoist, for instance, who “was not only indolent, he 
was opposed to the acquisition of knowledge through 
the medium of books, and would say, ‘But I don’t 
want to’ in a tone to make a logician thoughtful”— 
like Mr, Weller’s friend, the charity boy.—James 
Moffat, in The Hibbert Journal. 
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And Mr. 


| 


words at its command. 


sat in the London Theater night after night for two 


weeks, measuring distances with his eye, estimating 
heights from the stage, and ares of oscillation of 
the trapezes, and taking notes, until he thought he 


saw how the feat was done; and how, returning to 


this country, he hired an empty car-barn and prac- 
ticed there with bis troupe in the dead of winter 
until they could perform the “turn” with even more 
perfection than the inventors. This seems to me 
to be superb, whatever may be our opinion of the 
importance-or the beauty of the result. There is 
about it the same indomitable persistence and hero- 
ism, and even faith, that actu&ted the Marathon 
runner, the cathedral builder, the early printers, and 
the painters whom we call primitives. 

I have just been reading in Laurie’s “The Mate- 


Wh iteface Mountain S » eaks 


“Written for The Christian Science Monitor, 


I crown the Northland, I, whose open throne 
Commands a wood-realm husht in valley. rest. 
My lake lanes silver at my wind’s behest; 

My. courtier ranges, zone on blue-robed zone, 
Affirm their ageless fealty in stone 

With humbled heads. First flowers on my crest 
The frail wild-rose of morning, and my breast 
Last holds the day. With night I stand alone. 


Look up, ye lands, so dark in lower night. ‘ 

My summit soars undaunted. Ye who seek 

Life’s higher meaning through the haunted Wood, 
Lift up your eyes, and I will lend you might 

To scale my white and beauty-winged peak 

Where wisdom waits to crown you with her good. 


T. Morris LONGSTRETH. 


WuitTeFrace MountTAIN IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


rials of the Painter’s Craft,” the directions given by 
Theophilus, a monk of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, for preparing a wooden panel, such as the 
early painters used instead of the modern canvas, 
beginning with a year’s seasoning and ending with 
the laying on of the gold leaf which was to receive 
the paint. I shall not give the complete process, 
which might not interest the reader as much as it 
did me; but I can say that I shall never again look 
at a Cimabue or a Giotto in the museum as I used 
to. Even though the finished picture may fail to 
stir me, I shall think of all the minute, persistent, 
and loving work that went into it. 

The newspaper editorials of the day indicate that 
vil over the country thinking people are deploring 
the prevalence of hasty ani shoddy work, especially 
in the crafts and trades, and are urging a return 
to the older pride in good work well done. Before 
it will come, however, society in general must not 
only demand it of some of their fellows, but must 
believe in it themselves. work is always 
deliberate work, and we are all for By The 
advantage a medieval craftsman had over the mod- 
ern was that he could at least find a,patron. Few 
of us would wish to return to the system of patron- 
age; and even the guild system seems for the pres- 
ent no more practicable. Doubtless we shall some 
day develop a substitute for both; but meantime 
we might do something by recognizing and ad- 
miring good work and honest work, even though, 
as in the old fable, it went only to the making of 
a horseshoe-nail. R. M. G. 


Multon’s Youth 


So, at twenty-three, our poet goes down from 
Cambridge, admired by all and nicknamed The 
Lady “on account of his fair complexion, fem- 
inine and graceful appearance, and a_ certain 
haughty delicacy in his tastes and morals’; carry- 
ing great expectations, but not to be hurried towards 
realising them, albeit this fine deliberation be at- 
tended by some private misgivings. We may read 
it all confessed, the ‘misgivings together with the 
proud conscious claim, in the sonnet he wrote on 
leaving Cambridge. 


How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stoln on his wing my three-and-twentieth year! 


‘~ My hasting dayes flie on with full career, 


But my late spring no bud or blossom shew'th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
‘That I to manhood am arriv’d so near; 
And inward ripenes doth much less appear, 
That som more timely-happy spirits indu'th. 
Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure ev’n. 
To that same lot, however mean, or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heav'n. 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, ’ 
As ever in my great task Master's eye. 


His father, having retired from London and busi- 
ness (in or about 1632, in his seventieth year), had 
taken a@ country house at Horton in Buckingham- 
shire. Thither our doubly dedicated young man 
withdrew, and there, for another five years and 
eight months (July, 1632-April, 1638) he went on 
strictly meditating the apparently thankless Muse. 
‘This was all very well; but even a destined Isaiah 
has—as the unregenerate say—to get a move on 
sooner or later. He was, in fact, beginning to write 
gloriously; but to cold appearance, he was nearing 
his thirtieth year and, so far, had not done a hand’s 
turn of verifiable work. His Cambridge friends 
began to grow impatient for some fulfillment’ of 
the promise on which they had pinned belief; and 
so, and yet more naturally, did the father. We know 


that even before leaving Cambridge, Milton had | 


written the Ode On the... Nativity, and that to 
these meditative years belong L’Allegro, I! Pen- 
seroso, At a Solemn Music, Comus, Lycidas -~ 
things imperishable. But these were not published 
—although Comus had been acted, winning great 
favour; and he aspired far beyond these. Meanwhile 
he continued “wholly intent, through a period of 
absolute leisure, on a steady perusal of the Greek 
and Latin writers, but: still so that occasionally I 
exchanged the country for the city, either for the 
purpose of buying books or for that of learning 
anything new in Mattématics, or in Music, in which 
I then took delight.” These, you will agree, were 
innocent purposes to take a young man of his age 
up to London. But I cannot doubt that the account 
is strictly ,truthful.—Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in 
“Studies in Literature.” 


Wisdom 
Wisdom of the heart, which, having no concern 
with the erection or demolition of theories any more 
than with the defense of prejudices, has no random 
The words it pronounces 
have the value of acts of integrity, tolerance, and 
compassion.—Joseph Conrad. } 


Rhyme the Crowning Grace 


,I know that rhyme was an invention—“that most 
giorious invention of rhyme,’ Dr, Neale calls it— 
and can be assigned to a definite date, but to ms 
rhyme always seems the natura! thing, the direct, 
spontaneous thing, and blank verse the artiiicial 
thing. “Blank verse” would seem to be an “art,” 
a luxury of the few, “rhyme” a natural aptitude of 
the many. It was probably too common, too vulgar, 
too popular a thing for the pedants of the Renais- 
sance. They no doubt despised the jingling and 
tinkling of Christian folk-songs. I am not sure that 
a perfectly natural and unsophisticated people would 
not talk in rhyme. At any rate, I am perfectly cer- 
tain that. they would not speak in blank verse. The 
mind cannot dwell on a word for a moment without 
being at once carried on to another word of a similar 
sound. Thus it would bé quite natural to say: “ 


Light the supper-table tapers, 
Oil and vinegar and capers. 


But that any one should have talked like this: 


Kindle the lights on our domestic board, 
Bring forth each condiment appropriate, 


is beyond the bounds of possibility. 

There is thus a directness, a simplicity, a truth 
about rhyme that is quite wanting in blank verse. 
Many modern “poets” fill me with wonder and 
amazement. One great mark of the vanity of these 
pretentious people is their dispensing with rhyme. 
Here ig a little “poem”—save the mark—by Mr. 
Ezra Pound. It is entitled “Spring” and consists only 
of three lines. Of the three lines one consists 6f two 
words—the other two of one word each. 


Spring... 
Too long... 
Gongula. ... 


By an extreme stretch of sympathetic imagination, 
I think one can just make out something of what is 
intended to be conveyed. But what would any folk- 
song-making persons think of it? Mr. Pound says 
that he offers the book, of which this poem is a speci- 
men, as a burnt-offering for the sing of the nation. 
This is an example of the nonsense of blank verse, a 
nonsense which is not the covering and protective 
— of the most precious sense but nonsense in- 
ae a 

Rhyme, it seems to me, is the mother-tongue of 
the concrete, the actual]. It is the proper language 
in which to talk of tangible, visible things. Blank 
verse ig the medium for abstract speculation, for 
reasoning about free-will, fate, foreknowledge abso- 
lute, and the like. Jargon will do for the subtleties 
of lawyers, journalese is good enough for the pur- 
poses of politicians; but if you want to talk of boots 
and shoes and sealing-wax, of cabbages and kings, 
there is nothing like rhyme. How full the old bal- 
lads and folk-songs are of all manner of beautiful 
objects, drinking vessels, clothes, ships, hawks, 
hounds, trees, and flowers? ... 

There is the sense of a return in the rhyme at 
the end of a verse, of coming home, of being at the 
haven where you would be. In blank verse you come 
back some miles away from the desired spot, and ‘in 
prose you do not come bagk at all... . 


By rhyming poetry I mean such things as ballads, 
carole, folk-songs, medieval sequences and nursery 
rhymes. In all these things the maker is concerned 
with the things said rather than with the manner 
of saying it. He is filled with the story he has to 
tell, not thinking about the way to tell it. The 
effects of the old ballads are not consciously sought 
after, they are just there like effects of sea and sky. 
The makers did not think about their “art”; they 
just wanted to give the thing itself, in its simplicity, 
in its essence, . They are thinking all the time about 
their theme, not about themselves ... The makers 
of nursery rhymes were not thinking about them- 
selves, they were simply filled with delight in birds 
and animals, the whole world of nature, the play 
and rhythm of life. The nonsense in which they 
bubbled over about the little dog laughing and the 
cow jumping over the Moon, sprang from the heart 
of sanity and common sense. 

Rhyme then is the crowning grace of poetry, 
and poetry, however fantastic in form is the soul 
of sanity and truth. The more magical poetry is 
the nearer it is to reality und fact. The dis- 
carding of rhyme is a step in the direction of the 
self-conscious and the artificial. There could 
never be a folk-poetry in blank verse. Some 
so-called poets of late have discarded not only 
rhyme but rhythm itself. [ admit that a certain 
inevitability is possible in vers libre, but how very 
rarely it is attained! You cannot have the inward 
and spiritual grace of poetry without the outward 
and the audible sign of rhythm, and it is much more 
seemly and comforting, to say the least, to have the 
beautiful ceremony of rhyme as well.—R. L. Gales, 
in “Old World Essays.” 


4 of God’s creation, exclaimed, “What is man, that 


7 I T WAS Cervantes who, recognizing the great 


‘pressive than the account of creation appearing in 


“nan reflects God, partaking of His perfect and 


importance of self-knowledge, _ admonished, 
“Make it thy business to know thyself, whict 
is the most difficult lesson in the world.” Yet, 
difficult as it is, to know man’s true self is every- 
one’s ultimate necessity. It was the psalmist who, 
appalled at the’magnitude, and magnificence as well, 


thou art mindful of him?” And in the following 
verse he in part characterizes man, declaring, “Thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honour.” Mani- 
festly, the “sweet singer of Israel” was contemplat- 
ing the real man, in some degree at least, when he 
framed these significant passages. To know the 
truth about man,has been mortals’ age-long quest; 
and the apparent failure to gain the degired kaowl- 
edge has been due to an utter misapprehension of 
God’s creation, of His perfect universe, including 
man. . 

A problem which Christian Science is solving for 
humanity is the revelation of the truth about man, 
thereby making it possible for the admonition of the 
Spanish novelist to be heeded. The long delay in 
discovering man’s true identity has been due to 
uPwillingness to accept the concrete statements of 
the Bible. Nothing could be more explicit and im- 


the first chapter of Genesis: “In the beginning,” 


runs the record, “God created the heaven and the - 


earth.” And the story of the true creation, which 
follows, is consummated in that great achievement, 
the creation of man himself: “So God created man 
in his own image, in the image of God created he 
him; male and female created he them.” Here, 
then, is the story. How complete; and withal, how 
simple! God made man to express Himéelf;. and 
the true man has never departed from that original 
and perfect state, reflecting the qualities and attri- 
butes of God. 

Christian Science teaches that since God is Life, 
Truth, Love, Spirit, Mind, Soul, Principle, man as 
His image must partake of all the qualities embraced 
in these various synonyms for God. That is to say, 


| Spirit. 
‘which the eyes behold, God’s handiwork? 


eternal nature. But, one inquires, is this the mortal, 


physical or material personality, the cot 
feit, or false representation of the true, it bears 
resemblance to the perfect man of God's | 
In gno particular can matter resemble 


may he insisted, is not this wonderful _— 
again, it is replied, in accordance with the language 
of the Bible, that man is spiritual, because the image 
of Spirit can by no possibility be a so-called mater‘al 
creature, Here, then, is the apparent difficulty. Here 
lies the reason why mortals have been unable to 
grasp thé truth of being. They have looked in the 
wrong direction, into matter not to Spirit, to find 
the truth about man; hence the failure! Further- 


Sey 


But, ‘it 


' more, it should be made plain that dissemination of 


the understanding of man’s true nature, the truta 
about God and His perfect universe, is having 4 most 
salutary e upon humanity tm general, which 
loses something of its materiality as wrong thoughts: 
are supplanted by knowledge of the true creation. 
Thereby mankind is gaining some degree of freedom, 
and some progress is being made in the direction 
Paul described to the Christians in Ephesus, *Tijl 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” Zi * 

Perfection {s man's present state. Mankind’'s 
problem is to grasp this great fact and, step by step, 
to prove it. In the Christian Science textbook, 
“Science and Health with Key: to the Scriptures’ 
(p..837), Mrs. Eddy, in discussing man as the reflec- 
tion of the perfect God, states,. ‘Material personality 
is not realism; it is not the reflection or likeness 
of Spirit, the perfect God;” and she further add& 
“According to divine Science, man is in a degree as 
perfect. as the. Mind that forms him.” Thus, the 
truth about man is gained through a knowledge of 
God: And as God is knowable, so man’s true being 
may be learned. 


Ancient American Literature | 


Every student of our subject feels a keen regret 
that so few fragments of Inca, Maya, and Aztec 
literature have survived, for there is just enough to 
ghow that a considerable advance had been made. 
To most of us the term literdture implies printed 
works, but we are here using the term ip the broad- 
est sense, for literature arose and took many of its 
essential forms before attempts were made to write 
it. There is fair evidence that the Inca cultivated 
the drama. Thus Garcilasso, himself of Inca de- 
scent, states that they “composed both tragedies and 
comedies, which .were represented before the Inca 
and. his court on solemn occasions. The subject 
matter of the tragedy related to military deed& and 
the victories of former times; while the arguments 
of the comedies were on agricultural] and familiar 
household subjects. They understood the compo- 
sition of long and short verses, with the right num- 
ber of syllables in each. 

Markham finds evidence of “four different kinds 
of plays called Anay Sauca, a joyous representation, 
Hayachuca, Llama-Ilama, a farce, and Hanameli, a 
tragedy.” : OF. 
the old dramatic lore was- preserved; and that the 
dramas were handed down by memory even after 
the Spanish conquest. [It is to be found in the 
sentence pronounced on the rebels at Cuzco, by 
the Judge Areche, in 1781, which prohibited “the 
representation ‘of dramas, as well as all other festi- 
vals which the Indians celebrated in memory of 
their Incas.” ... 

There is reason to believe that the early peoples 
of Mexico also had achieved something in the dra- 
matic art, though good examples have not survived. 
Even among the Pueblo villages of the United States 
there are still native festivals in which there appear 
performances that deserve recognition as dramas. 
This is true, to a less degree, of certain ceremonies 
among the outlying tribes of both continents. 

While the content we have given to the. texm 
literature is far wider than the modern concept of 
books, the Maya and Aztec did have some written 
literature. Brinton quotes the Spanish writer, Landa 
(1565), as follows:—... 

“They wrote their books on a large sheet doubled 
into folds, which was afterwards. inclosed between 
two boards, which they decorated handsomely. They 
were written from side to side in columns, as they 
were folded. They manufactured this paper from 
the root of a tree and gave it a white surface on 
which one could write.” ... 

The first concern of the Spanish conquerors was 
to replace the native culture with their own, and 
. . . all books were destroyed at sight. Yet, the. 
people could not be made to forget, and many manu- 
scripts were written in secret. A number of these 
have been preserved under their native class name, 
The Books of Chilan Balam. It is from this source 
alone that we get an inkling of what Maya litera- 
ture was like. No doubt, back of it all was a wealth 
of unwritten verse and narrative of real artistic 
merit. 

Outside the ateas we have just discussed,- we 
find but the feeblest effort to record tribal literature; 
the skeleton-like year counts of the Plain Indians 
and the mnemonic song tablets of the Algonkin are 


“about all that come to my notice. Literature in all 


ce te areas is comprised in mythology, ritual and 
song. 

A naive notion prevails among us that poetry 
and: song belong to the most advanced states of 
culture, whereas it is nearer the truth to say that 
they are the truly primitive modes of artistic expres- 
sion. Modern Europe has a verse and song complex 
quite distinct from Asia and of very ancient origin. 
The scales of Bronze Age trumpets are said to prove 
its existence even at fhat early period. Versification 
must be as old as song, and both are found in all 
parts of the world.—Clark Wissler, in “The American 


Indian.” 


Dyes 


My dyeing-vats and looms are in Bagdad 

And many a thriving warehouse bears my name 
Broadcast about the world—in rich Damascus, 
Aleppo, and along the wharves of Cairo, 


And, far beyond, the Caspian and the mountains, 


‘In Samarkand, Byzantium, Syracuse, 

Glittering Amalfi, Cordova and Venice 

And Ypres—I touch them all and twenty more, 

Bast, west, flung over lands that roll like seas 

And seas that roll like mountains. But I come 

‘Out of the sun’s red heart, out of the East, | 

The well of the world’s colour;.yes, I bring you 

The colour of the East, a lustrous banquet 

For eye and soul that sits behind the eye. 

I traffic with the sun, barter with him 

For al] his scale of colours:—ringing sharps 

Of scarlet, blue and orange; rich concords 

Of mellow flats, deep-rosed or golden-noted: 

Or murmuring evening-hushed, soft-muted down 

To warm and dusky violet. Outside, 

Four boys of mine wait with two camel-loads 

Of silk: great portly bales of rich brocades, 
mooth lawns, soft veils, sleek velvets of a lustre 
nd gorgeousness to daze the eyes of kings. 


e ‘ ~-MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


reached, and the 
There is clear proof that the memory of | F#° 


Moonrise 


That changeful mystery of a closing day has its 
romance and Xs eharm. Yet actually the beauty of 
the twilight is* perhaps greater when seen unveiled 
and clear. As I go up through the village I see the 
full golden moon at first beyond the dusky ruins of 
the castle. Presently, where a fringe of trees skirts 
the edge of the hill, her glimpses may be caught 
through the foliage whilst down in the valley in 
the clear interspaces of the tree-trunks her flash- 
ings and long reflections are seen upon the expanse 
of the river’s broad bosom. Passing into the open 
country I watch her, at first regal and solitary in 
a wide blue domain, then queening it radiantly above 
the light clouds that, as it were in their obeisance, 
are enkindled and beautified. Anon I turn aside 
into a fiegld-path, where through the lattice-work of 
leafy hedgerows her lovely brilliance is again in- 
tercepted. | 

But the path changes its course and leads away 
from her, and I walk for a while through fields all 
dim and grey till the corner of the castle grounds is 
edge of the wooded banks that 


7 


land, for, still] faintly illuminated the pale 
afterglow of sunset, the further bank bends for- 
ward, approaching the river in a great horse-shoe, 
here wan with yellow corn, there dark with grass- 
fields. The blue and gtey sky -is broken by many 
clouds. The curving water, which beneath the 
shadow of the trees runs black, is in the open 
patches luminous with faint silvery reflections.—- 
Basil Andetton, in “From a Library Window.” 


When Fiction Is Romance 


Fiction is to the grown man what play is to 
the child, and when the game so chimes with his 
fancy. that he can join in it with all ‘his heart, 
when it pleases him with every turn, when he loves 
to recall it and dwells upon its recollection with 
entire delight, fiction is called romance.—R. L. 
Stevenson. 7 
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The other works of Mrs. Eddy may also be 
read or purchased at Christian Science Readi 

or a complete list with descripti mer | 
prices will be sent upon application, 

Remittance by money order or by draft on 
New York or Boston should accompany all orders | 
and be made payable to 


Harry I. Hunt, Publishers’ Agent 
107 Falmouth Street, Back Bay Station, 
Boston, U. S. A. 
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BOSTON, MONDAY, JANUARY 29, 1923 


EDITORIALS 


THE events of the past few months disclose an inter- 
esting parallel between what happened After the Napo- 
leonic wars: and what is hap- 
pening today. In 1815, after 
the long struggle of the Euro- 
pean nations to put an end to 
Napoleon’s attempt to establish 
, a military ascendancy over all 
Doctrine _Europe,a Concertof Europe was 

N d d? formed to supervise the execu- 

eede tion of the Treaty of Vienna 

\L J and to endeavor to adjust inter- 

national disputes by conference 

and discussion instead of by war. For a time the system 

worked well. The occupation of France was brought 

to an end, and two European meetings were held in the 
next five years which produced agreements. 

By 1822, however, a change had come about. Great 
Britain, which was then the most liberal power in Europe, 
had become increasingly opposed to the policy into which 
the other members of the Concert were drifting. Russia, 
Austria, and Germany were absolute ‘monarchies, and 
they showed that they were more concerned to prevent the 
spread of democracy than anything else. The Holy 
Alliance of the absolute monarchy, in fact, had begun to 
supersede the Concert of Europe. Accordingly, in the 
conference of that year, Great Britain dissented from the 
policy of its neighbors and played a spectator’s role. 
What was more important, Canning, then Foreign Secre- 
tary, sounded the United States as to whether it would 
be willing to enter into a joint agreement in regard to the 
struggle between Spain and its colonies, which was then 
going on in South America. As he put it, he wished to 
“call in the New World to redress the balance of the Old.” 

Most of the “fathers” of the American Constitution 
were in favor of entering into some such arrangement, 
but President Monroe and hjs Cabinet preferred that 
action should be taken separately by the two countries. 
Hence the promulgation by the United States of the 
Monroe Doctrine in 1823, which insured that the New 
World should grow up in freedom and independence and 
not under the control of the reactionary and autocratic 
European states. 

Today we see the same process in operation. The 
United States withdrew from Europe almost at once. 
Great Britain has tried to solve the post-war problems 
by taking a leading part in all the international recon- 
struction conferences. But today, after the triumph 
of Mussolini in Italy and the decision of France under 
Poincaré to have recourse to force in an attempt to secure 
reparations from Germany, it has withdrawn, temporarily 
at least, to the position of an observer. There is, too, 
today a practical identity of view, both in London and in 
Washington, as to fundamental policy. Both are for 
moderation, for disarmament, for the maintenance of 
Europe on a basis not of the military ascendancy of any 
power, but of democracy and nationality. Will that iden- 
tity of outlook lead them, as it did a century ago, to the 
promulgation, separately or together, of another doctrine 
which they will sustain in the modern world? | 

But there is one fundamental difference between the 
situation as it then was and as it is now. A hundred years 
ago the steam engine, the electric telegraph, and the air- 
plane had not been invented. The world was isolated 
into compartments by geographic facts. Today it has 
shrunk quite small, in terms of time and space. News 
travels round the globe in a few seconds. The trade of 
every country is increasingly dependent on that of everv 
other country, either for markets or ‘for the supply of 
taw materials. No nation is isolated, in fact, nowadays, 
and what is principally wrong with the world is that all 
its peoples, in Europe no less than in America, are trying 
to live in isolation, each unto itself alone. The state of 
Europe, for instance, would not be what it is, if Great 
Britain and the United States had used their influence 
wisely and unselfishly in curbing reaction and working 
for peace in the years that followed the war. 

A declaration of policy, therefore, in 1923 must be of 
a different nature from the Monroe Doctrine of 1823. 
It would have to concern itself not with defending the 
independence of the American continent from interven- 
tion from Europe, for that is already secure, but with 
bringing some kind of stability and peace into the world 
as a whole. What is needed above all else today is a 
recognition that the very multiplication of states in the 
modern shrinking world makes it imperative to draw 
up some code of rules defining the rights of nations and 
regulating their dealings with one another. Real prog- 
ress can come not ftom frantic attempts to patch up one 
temporary peace after another, but from a serious effort 
to make law effective among the nations. Is it incon- 
ceivable that if the two leading peoples in the world began 
to take counsel together they might formulate an in- 
ternational code so fair that all nations would gradually 
come to see that the only way in which they could them- 
selves gain peace, security, and prosperity would be by 
subscribing to it? ; 
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ANNOUNCEMENT is made that a provisional or con- 
tingent bequest by John Wanamaker may be used to 
_____ found, in the city of Philadel- 
( }) Phia, a home for those boys who 

have, by mischance, become de- 
A linquent. The sum _ available 
from the great estate can hardly 
be estimated at this time. It is 
contingent largely upon the pay- 
ment of specified bequests, and 
its direction to the uses recom- 
mended is left to the discretion 
of the executor of the estate, 
Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, the son of the testator. But 
the implied direction is so plain and straightforward that 
no doubt can remain that, to the extent made possible by 


Wanamaker 


Foundation 
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It is involved in a maze of technical 


the terms of the document, there will be provided a sum, 
large or small, to fulfill what evidently was a cherished 
purpose of the former merchant and philanthropist. 
There are other generous provisions in the document, 
the principal terms of which have but recently been made 
public. The bulk of the estate goes to the members of 
the Wanamaker family, but. the sum of $200,000 is 
bequeathed for the use of churches in which the elder 
Wanamaker was associated; $50, to the Bethany 
Brotherhood, and $50,000 to the Friend y Inn, a Philadel- 
phia institution established-by him to provide for deserv- 
ing men seeking employment. Then any residue of the 
estate is to be applied, if so decided, to the object thus 


described by the testator: To the “building of a home for - 


the boys, in.the city of Philadelphia, whose misdemeanors 
have subjected them to the law, and who, for want of any 
other place, are disgtaced by being committed to the house 
of correction and other institutions, that there may be a 
proper place for temporary detention, at the discretion of 
the judges of the courts who desire to take merciful cog- 
nizance of a foolish boy who is led into mischief, or crime, 
without knowing where he is going.” 
How great the need is for such sheltering care of mis- 
guided and careless boys many realize as fully, perhaps, 
as Mr. Wanamaker shows that he understood. But the 
means to provide that care and considerate guardianship 
do not always appear to be available. Those who have 
been associated in the work of the juvenile courts and in 
probationary activities in the cities of the United States, 
either large or small, understand the almost inevitable 


downward drift of the human delinquents of both sexes. | 


This retrogression is not often traceable directly to that 
turpitude which one is inclined always to associate with 
such unfortunates. But depravity and turpitude are en-| 
gendered, unquestionably, by just the .associations and 
conditions which the thoughtful benefactor sought to pro- 
vide means of obviating. 

The people of the world areslearning this lesson. It 
has emphasized itself in many bitter experiences and in 
many convincing examples. But a better and saner way 
is being found. It is easier to direct aright the uncertain 
and unsteady footsteps of the young than to reclaim, 
by the processes usually employed, the derelict and the 
confirmed offender. Realizing this, the methods which 
should henceforth be employed, would certainly be along 
the line of those which Mr. Wanamaker has jndicated. 


SENATOR CouZENs, of Michigan, set a fine example 
of toleration and open-mindedness, not only to his col- 
leagues in the Senate, but to the 
business men whom he was 
addressing in Philadelphia, the 
other day, when he discussed the 
question of Government owner- 
ship of railroads, pro and con. 
It is a topic which lends itself 
readily to the temptation to be 
dogmatic. Furthermore, it is a 
subject over which both business 
men and politicians are apt to 
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lose their tempers. 
details which only the professional railroad man or the 
student of railroading can possibly unravel, and the 
trouble is that the professional railroad man always calls 
the student a crank and a Socialist, while the student 
always accuses the professional railroad man of the mer- 
cenary purpose of defending his own bread and butter. 

Certainly on a subject which involves so materially 
the interest of every individual—for even if one does not 
travel one consumes goods on which freight has had to 
be paid—there ought to be much more light and a good 
deal less heat. It is pleasant to find a man who at once 
holds a seat in the United States Senate and who has 
achieved success in the direction of great business affairs, 
like Senator Couzens, saying: 


I have an entirely open mind as to the solution of 
the railroad problem because I have not heard anyone 
say that the railroads are not a problem. Everywhere, 
from every section of the .country, the Government is 
being urged to do something im connection with the rall- 
road problem. It is the duty of Congress to endeavor to 
solve it, because there is no other agency to do it. 

There is one stock argument against Government 
ownership, or Government operation. It is that nothing 
conducted by Government is ever managed efficiently 
and well. Most people who have had experience with 
Governmental functions will be inclined to agree with 
this. If the, difficulty that the average citizen has in any 
state in paying his taxes and getting a tax receipt 
promptly were paralleled by difficulty in paying a bill to 


-a department store and getting a receipt for it, the depart- 


ment store would be put out of business. But the Gov- 
ernment cannot be. And yet the more closely Govern- 
ment functions are made to correspond to popular needs, 
the more likelihood there is that those’ directing them will 
be compelled to attain a certain measure of efficiency. 
It is by no means certain that the Post Office, despite 


complaints against it, is not quite as efficiently conducted ' 


as any express company, and at less cost to the patron. 
As to this argument Mr. Couzens says: 


There are many worse interferences than the inter- 
ferences of politicians. There is the interference of the 
bankers, who must get their “rake-off,” regardless of 
public service or the treatment of the men who operate 
the railroads. Then, you know, every manufacturers’ 
organization or organization of other groups imme- 
diately jumps in to fight any raise in rates or the adop- 
tion of any rule or regulation which in any way affects 
their business. Everyone wants the railroads to succeed 
at somebody else’s expense. 

Let me say to you that the Government can waste 
considerable money through inefficiency and politics and 
yet produce service to the public in many activities at a 
less cost than can be done by private industries that are 
not in the Hmelight and that aave so many ways of 
covering up their cost through high salaries, extra com- 
pensation to directors, the purchasing of supplies from 
industries in which the directors are interested and from 
the “rake-offs” paid to the bankers who finance them. 


It is apparent that the Senator’s mind 1s open quite as 
much to the arguments against private or corporate man- 
agement of railroads as it is to those against Government 
ownership. Perhaps the virtues of the latter are not 
greatly enhanced by depicting the vices of the former. 
But at any rate the spirit of fair consideration and inquiry 
expressed by him is a pleasing quality when presented ‘by 
a partisan legislator. It might well be assumed by many 


of his colleagues. It would be a refreshing novelty if, 
instead of violent altercations over divergent and antag- 


_ onistic features of this or that public policy, senatorial . 
debates ‘could take the form of frank discussion, intended 


only for the discovery and elucidation of the truth, rather 
than for the scoring of a partisan advantage, or the estab- 
lishment of a policy in the interest of one class or one 


political party. 


FRIENDs of tolerance today are focusing their atten- 
tion on. the rigid vaccination investigatiom in progress 
in E] Paso, Tex. The Mayor, 
surprised to learn that eminent 
authorities condemn the prac- 
tice, has called a series of search- 
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and foes of the practice may ap- 
pear and state their cases before 
the City Council will undertake 
final action on the compulsory 
} ordinance. The hearing last 
Wednesday was a sad day for 
those who believe that it is the: school that is public, and 
not the child. The city was threatened with the brand 
of an “insanitary military post,” and Maj.-Gen. Robert L. 
Howze, beloved of El Pasoans, appeared and made the 
following statement: 
The War Department is especially interested in this 
movement, as it is in all sanitary measures, as the men 

in the Army must be grouped close together. If this 

measure fails to pass, the War Department will take 

cognizance of it when the time comes to place more 
troops here. 

There is a deep significance in this statement, not 
becaiise it may carry the weight of a medical authority— 
for it does not—but because General Howze is a power 
in E] Paso. There‘are many, many hundreds of thou- 


sands of good Government dollars in‘ E] Paso banks— 


army pay rolls; and there are many, many thousands of _ 


husky young soldiers at Ft. Bliss, adjoining El Paso on 
the north. The bank deposits stimulate credit, and the 
troops are consumers—they do not produce. They are 
good spenders. El Paso business men know that thou- 
sands of soldiers in hundreds of days will spend those 
hundreds of thousands of dollars mentioned before. 
Then, too, the Quartermaster Supply Depot buys heavily 
in EK] Paso. Is it too much to say that E] Paso would 
fight to retain its army post?—or, say, give in a little? 

General Howze has done much for El Paso. His mil- 
itary bands play many concerts for the people; his splen- 
did cavalrymen parade up Montana Street and down Mesa 
Avenue on the slightest provocation. Yes, once, when 
Fl Paso’s 40,000 Mexican population seemed to have 
reached the breaking point because of a troop move across 
into Mexico, General Howze sent his boys, augmented 
with heavy artillery and tanks, marching down through 
“Chihuahuaita,” the Mexican district. At this display of 
strength and steel the rumored uprising was quieted. 
And El Paso’s 40,000 American population, “north of 
the tracks,” slept more soundly. 


Yes, the genial commanding general of the First » gig ug 


of the district have declared that, with the as Gravcé of 


Cavalry Division has built a splendid reputation, but 
surely he made heavy demands on, his reserves when he 
said, “If the city is to be sanitary, it must have compul- 
sory vaccination’’—especially since, as one speaker said, 
70 per cent of the citizens oppose the ordinance, and since 
there is a growing volume of medical authority against 
the practice it would make compulsory. 


A PROJECT for a new art gallery run on new lines has 
again raised the question whether the affairs of art can 
be trusted to artists, for in this | 
project, so far as it can be ff 
understood, laymen play an i1m- 
portant part. Why artists are 
supposed to be children in the 
business and politics of art has and | 
never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. They showed a fine ' 
capacity for business in the old the Artist 
days when they ran their own y 
studios as shops. Cimabue was 
not the only painter who learned the uses of the right 
sort of advertisement. Nobody who has read Benvenuto 
Cellini doubts his ability to look out for himself and 
“place” his work.’ If Velasquez and Rubens had been 
feeble or futile in the care of themselves, the care of 
court and diplomatic duties would hardly have devolved 
upon them. History, certainly, does not confirm the pre- 
vailing idea that the artist needs the outside to preside 


—— 
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Business 


over the practical side of his art. 


Customs change with the years and the artist’s studio 
is no longer his shop—more’s the pity. The dealer today 
is as essential to the artist as a publisher is to the author. 
The dealer saves the artist an immense amount of trouble, 
and the artist is the last man who would find fault with 
him. But, on the other: hand, when it comes to societies 
of artists, the dealer is not called in to organize and man- 
age them. The success of the various societies conducted 
entirely: by artists should put an‘end forever to this curi- 
ous legend that art and business cannot go together. 

In the direction of art museums, too, the artist is 
better equipped than the layman, though, unfortunately, 
he is not often given the chance to show it. The English 
have been wise and have chosen well-known artists to 
direct the National Gallery, and, to mention only the 
last three, Sir Edward Poynter, Sir Charles Holroyd, 
Sir Charles Holmes, have made it clear that the artist 
can attend successfully to both the business of his own 
studio and the business of a great gallery. In France, 
men in official charge of the art of the country have 
been and are exhibitors in the salons. In more than one 
American museum, the curator, or his assistant, has been 
through an art school, and ‘still practices his art. 

It is well to remember these facts when laymen are 
so willing to be kind and to help the artist by relieving 
him of his responsibilities. It stands to reason that an 
artist knows more about art than anyone else, and -in 
matters of policy concerning art is the best judge. The 
layman can be of unquestionable ‘service to him, and in 
some circumstances is, like the dealer, not to be dispensed 
with. But it seems only logical that the chief control 
of the business of art should be with the artist himself. 


_ twenty-fifth anniversary of her affiliation with the 
. ideals of charity since then, spoke louder | 


ing hearings at which friends 
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Editorial 
Relief Bureau of the Association for Improving 
Condition of the Poor in New York, said recently on 


ere 


2 


+ 
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zation, regarding the change which has taken 


ub 


achievements than almost any other words 
have uttered.* “The old aim,” she declared, “ 
relief—the new one is to teach the poor to help 
selves.” It is not surprising, therefore, that with 
immensely increased resources of the association today, a 
great amount of good is being accomplished by its ef- 
forts. And some remarkable results also are recorded 
as having been obtained in these years. For example, 
in the early days much care had to be taken to avoid the 
pitfall of giving money and other aid to the class of 
shirkers, but today this has been so largely overcome 
that 90 per cent of the men who apply for assistance, no 
matter how poor they may be, come, according to Mrs. 
Ingram, with a feeling of their responsibility to the ex- 
tent of not asking for help until forced to do so by dis- 
ability or misfortune of an unusual nature. 
A, gy 

THERE are today so many indications of a more gen- 

eral acceptance of the international point of view among 


259 


. the peoples of the world than ever before that it is no 


surprise to learn of the formation of an international 
organization among the stydents of the various colleges of 
Oxford ‘University, England. It is called the Oxford 
International Assembly, and is composed of delegates 
from thirty-nine nationalities, having originated ‘from an 
idea of an officer in the World War, J. W. Parks, who 
after the armistice returned to Oxford to complete his 
interrupted course. .Mr. Parks felt that the students of 
some forty peoples assembled in Oxford, who in-the 
future were likely to become leaders of thought in their 
own countries, were losing a wonderful opportunity of 
getting an understanding of the outlook of the other peo- 
ples by not being brought into sufficiently intimate touch 
with them. ‘The assembly as at first organized was 
limited to those whose countries belonged to the League 
of Nations, but of late students from the United States, 
Germany, and Turkey have,also been accepted as 


members. 
> + > 


Cotiiery developments of wide extent which are 
being undertaken in South Yorkshire and Nottingham- 
shire, together with plans for opening up new ‘areas of a 
great English coal field, carry the promise of abundant 


work and enormous returns:in the years immediately to-. 


come. Beneath a tract of country which is agricultural 
where it. is not covered with all that is left of Sherwood 


Forest, of Robin Hood fame, li 
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industrial peace, a sum of approaching £20,000,000 could 


usefully be invested in sinking and bringing into full. 


working new pits over what may be regarded as a virgin 
region in its aspect as a coal center. In passing it may be 


noted that one of the firms concerned in the developments _ 
mentioned has acquired Edwinstowe Hall as a welfaré 


center for its employees. This mansion is located ‘close 
to the village which legend has it was the wedding place 
of Robin Hood and Maid Marian. 

: te, eee. 

Wuicu is the more reliable authority, Capt. W. H. 
Stayton, executive head of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, or the Merchants National Bank 
of Detroit? The former recently: declared that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had already lost nearly half 
a billion dollars revenue, and the states, counties, and 
municipalities even more, because of prohibition. He 


has, moreover, beef forecasting for some time gloom and. 


desolation for America during 1923 from the same cause. 
In the January issue of its magazine, Peaks of Busin 
the bank says: | 
The year just closed has been one of widespread and 

general recovery. . . . The outlook unmistakably is 

for industrial activity, firm prices, general employ- 

ment, rising purchasing power and better business 

profits during the first six months of 1923. 
Both cannot be right. One is inquisitive to know 
which is! : 

oo 

Privacy is possibly one of the principal. characteris- 
tics of Goldsborough Hall, Princess Mary’s country 
home, which stands on the outskirts of a small straggling 
village situated a mile from the main road between York 
and the picturesque old town of Knaresborough. The 
house is almost entirely screened from public view by a 
long, high wall overhung by tall trees, the entrance from 
the village street. to a large courtyard surrounded by 
outbuildings being effected by passing through a plain, 
brick archway, whence there is a short approach to the 
house. This country residence was built about 1625 by 
Sir Richard Hutton and bought by an ancestor of Vie. 
‘count Lascelles a century later. It is a commodious 
many-gabled building, with stone coigns and numerous 
stone mullioned windows, and has recently undergone 
considerable additions and alterations. 
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THousANps of people the world over know that one 
of the claims to fame advanced by Boston, Mass.,; centers 
around its beans. Not so many, however, know that 
there is another city which also, though in another sense, 
lays claim to notoriety for beans.’ This is Dairen, in 
southern Manchuria, a city which may be said to live 
not on, but by, beans, for it is the port of the greatest 
bean country in the world, the milling and shipping point 
for Manchuria’s vast fields of the now famous soy beans, 
whither steamers come in an almost endless procession 
to carry away countless tons of beans. Incidentally the 
name ‘“‘Dairen” means “great connections,” the city be- 
ing veritably a connecting link between the China that 
was and the Japan that is. 
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